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VALE OF LONDON. 


DEFINED, by lines of hills, 1. 
The Outline somewhat elliptical. 
The Extent about 500 square Miles, 2. 
Its Elevation, above the SEA, is comparatively small. 
The Base of the Vale is singularly level. | 


The most extensive inland Flat, in the Island. 
Beset with Hillocks and Headlands, 3. 
These rising Grounds enumerated. 


Remarks on the Situations of large Towns, 4. 


That of London particularized. 
The probable Origin of its Name suggested, N. 5. 


The Climature of the Area of the Vale is forward. 
That of Highgate extraordinarily backward, and why. 
Its principal River is the Thames, 6. 
This River compared with the Humber. 
The Soils of the Vale described, 7. 
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CONTENTS 


The fossil Productions are brick Earth and road 
Gravel. 
The Roads may be taken as a Pattern, for Road 


Makers. 


On the Watering of Roads, in Summer, 9. 


A popular Idea examined. 
The Effect of Wind, on dusty Roads. 
Remark on the Hedges of Lanes, 10. 


The Vale is well accommodated with Water Car- 
riage, II, | 


An Increase proposed, by a Pass AE BOAT CAN AT, 
between London and Windsor. 


Much uninclosed Land! 12. 

The. Productions are, chiefly, arable Crops, 13. 
With much Grassland, near London. 
Few Woodlands left. * | 

In rural Ornament, the Vale abounds, 14. 


Contains much Beauty, in Cetail. 
With some striking Points of View. 


AN OUTLINE 


OF ITS 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Estates and their Management, 16. 

Property is much divided. 

The Tenancy chiefly Leases. 

Rents comparatively low! 5 
This Circumstance explained, 17. 


VALE OF LONDON. * 


Time of Removal, Michaelmas, or Ladyday, 18. 
Farm Buildings, chiefly, of Wood. 


Their History sketched. 
A Granary is an ordinary Building. 
Generally without Regularity of Plan. 


Mostly crooked forest Hedges, 19. 


With wide borders! 
And full of Pollards. 
This Custom explained. 


Woodlands mostly cleared away, 20. 


i A Remnant still left, at Highgate ; and why, 21. 
Woodlands let remarkably low ! 
Remark, on an ancient Regulation of Woodlands, 
near the Metropolis, 22. | | 


Agriculture. 


Farms, 24. 
Mostly below the middle Size. 
Well gradated ; but, perhaps, on the whole, too small. 


Farmers, 24. 


As homely, and unenlightened, as in recluse Parts. 
An Apology for their Prejudices. 


Workpeople, 25. 


Rustic as their Employers, 

More illiterate than those of remote Districts. 
But many strangers employed. 

And those of the most depraved kind. 

The Harvests draw together distant Laborers. 


Beasts of Draft, 27. 


Wholly Horses; many of them of a mean Kind. 
The Road Team four Horses. | 
The Plow Team the same. 


Implements, 27. 


Of the plainest Kinds. 
The Hay-Cart described, 28. 


Objects of Husbandry, enumerated, 29. 
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tl CONTENTS. 


Course of Practice, 29. 


Without Regularity. 
Remarks on this Point of Practice. 
The summer Fallow still in use for Wheat. 


Tillage, 31. 


Plowing mostly done, with four Horses 
Manures, 31. 


Town Manures chiefly depended on. 
On the Price of stable Dung, in London. 


Semination, 32. 
Mr. Duchet's Method enden. 


Growing Crops, 33. 


Charlock “ topped,” with the Sithe. 
The Hoe is little used. 


1 Harvesting, 33. 
A sketch of the ordinary Practice. 
Farmyard Management, 34. 


Fodder Straw is consumed, in open Yards. 
Wheat Straw neatly bound, for the London Market. 


Markets for Corn, 34. 


Several Market Towns, in the Vale. 
. The Customs of Croydon, and Uxbridge. 
[ Remarks on selling Corn, by Sample, 35. 


Grasslands, 36. 


The Objects Hay and Cow Pasturage. | 
| 'The general Economy. 
| Their Management sketched, 37. 
The Manuring well timed. 
The Aira Czspitosa eradicated, 38. 
| | The Hay Harvest round London, wall conducted, 39. 
F The Principle of Making explained. 
bi The Hands collect from distant Provinces, 41. 
The Form of Stacks. 
„ The Size enormous. 
| Methods to prevent their Heating, 42. 
Disposal of Hay, 43. 
The Weight of the London Ton. 
The Binding particularly described. 
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VALE OF LONDON. Vil 


The London Hay Markets, 44. 
Chiefly sold by Salesmen. . 


Horses, 45. 
Few good ones bred in the Vale. 
Cattle. 


The Description chiefly Cows. 
The Breeds enumerated. 
The London Cow keeper's Supply, 46. 
The Cows purchased when big with their first or 
Second Calves, 

The Bulls of the long horned Kind, and why. 
The Business of Cowkeeping sketched, 47. 
The Disposal of London Cows, 49. 

The Numbers kept by Individuals. 
The Suckling Farmer's Supply, 49. 

Chiefly, Staffordshire Heifers. 

General Economy of a Suckling Farm, 5o, 
The Business of Suckling described. 


Sheep, 52. 


The Object, chiefly, House Lamb. 


A general Idea of the Practice of Suckling House 
Lambs, given, 53. 


Swine, 56. 
Little to be noticed under this Head. 
Poultry, 57. 
The Dorking Fowls referred to. 
Bees, 57. 


The Numbers, here, are few. n 
A Suggestion respecting the Culture of Bees. 


viii CONTENTS 


DESCRIPTION 
OF 
THE FARM. 


The Situation given, 58. 

The Elevation and Aspect various. 

The Climature forward, 59. 0 
The Water, for Stock, variou Sy puppies. 


The Lands extremely various, in Soil and Situation, 


The Plan most irregular and inconvenient, 60. 

Reflections concerning it, as a Subject of Proba- 
tion. 

DESscRIPTION Of THE FigLDs, 61. 

The HouESsTEAPD described, and the Plan of it 


explained, 65. 


MINUTES 
IN THE. 


SOUTHERN COUNT IES. 


Introduction, 67. 


My Claim to become a Writer, on Agriculture. 
An Apology for the first Edition of these Minutes, 69. 
A Notice respecting the present Edition, 71. 


MINUTES, SOUTHERN COUNTIES, ix 


Min: 


1. Began to farm, by Experience. 
2. Endeavor to catry Hay, as soon as it is ready. 
3. A Team of Oxen purchased, prematurely. 
—, A Note on the Term, Cattle. 
—, Nothing new should be suffered to interfere, with the 
ordinary Business of the Farm. 
4. An Evidence, that blighted Wheat should be moist- 
ened in the Shuck. 
5. Giving Oats in Chaff, to Cart Horses, tried, and 
given up. 
6. Bustle in the Morning, and provide for a loss of Time, 
by unforeseen Obstructions. 
7. The Drawing of Beans tried, and adopted. 
8. riment, on Mowing spring Corn, off young Her- 
age, with the Result. . 
—. The Term Leying, defined, N. | 
9. In future, endeavor to be before, rather than behind, 
the Season of Sowing. | 
10. In future, embrace the fair Opportunity, and prepare 
for the Uncertainty of Seasons | 
11. A Trial with Potatoes, in compost Fallow. 
12. Instance of Summer-fallowing, a foul Soil, being most 
Spirited Management. 
13. On the Impropriety of Thrashing Oats, in Autumn. 
. The future Barn Economy sketched. 
-14. Instance of retentive Ground being leyed, too flat. 
—: Reflections on this Subject. 
15. Dung Yards should be freed from superfluous Water. 
16. Instance of dishonest Thrashing of Wheat; with the 
Treatment of the Delinquents. 
17. On Cabbages, as a Food of Swine. 
18. Experiment on the Fruitfulness of Beans. 
19. A Disadvantage of carrying Wheat, when damp. 
—, Perhaps there is more Danger of injuring Corn, in the 
Barn, than in the Field. , 
20. On raking undigested Dung off Grassland. 
—. On Fern, as a Material of Manure, 
21. Further on raking dunged Sward. 
—, Experiment on scarifying Sward. 
22. Procured two Yorkshire Plows. 
23. A Sowing Cart first tried, 


24, On the Methods of collecting Stubble ; and the future 


Practice determined on, 


X CONTENTS. 


Mix: . 
| 25. A Team of Oxen finely caparisoned. 
| —. The Nose Ring adopted, and its Effects proved. 
| 26. On the Litter of breeding Sows. 
& | 27. On littering Farm Yards. | 
28. On the proper Form and Qualities of a working Ox. 
29. Concave or hollow Harrows conceived. 
* 30. The crooked Lance contrived, and described. | 
| 31. Stack Frames should be attended to, before Har- 
| vest. 
1 | 32. An eligible Method, of breaking up wet, flat, ley 
j Ground, hit upon. 
| 33- On cleaning drawn Beans ; and a valuable Effect of 
1 drawing Beans. 
. 34. A further Evidence of the Use of Nose Rings. 
0 35. The rough concave Harrows tested. 
36. A Disadvantage of Drilling Beans. 
37. A Pair of fine round Harrows adopted. 
38. An Evidence against laying strong Soil flat. . 
—, The Plow, &c. should be adapted to the given Soil. 
39. A further Proof of the last Assertion. 
40. Instance of watering young Quicksets. 
41. The probable Advantage of a Winnowing Mill. 
—. Reflections on the Prevalence of Custom. 
42. Cast off saddle or coach Horses are eligible for Whip- 
rein Plows. | 
4 43. Experiment on Cabbage Plants, to prevent the Effects 
4 | of the Grub. 8 
Þ 44: Began to couple Hogs. 
b 45. Tried a Pair of flat handled Harrows. 
| —. It is dangerous to generalize Ideas. 
4 46. On the Impropriety of paying Hedgers, with Wood, 
instead of Wages. | 


it 47. A Horse killed, by being thrown on Harrows. 

if —, His Body exposed, as a Lesson to the Carters. | 

* 4368. The Performance, and Properties, of the Pulse Drill. 

* 49. A crooked Horse Broom contrived. 5 
50. The comparative Advantage of plowing with two | 


Horses. 
51. A straight Horse Broom, or improved Bush-Harrow, 
constructed, and used, with Effect. a 
52. The Origin and Use of the Land Plane. 
53. A Method of Drilling Carrots struck out. 
54. Soot should be sown when fresh, and dry. 
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MINUTES, SOUTHERN COUNTIES, X1 


Evidence of the Disadvantages of stubborn Land, 


small Fields, and straggling Farms. 


The Barley Flute contrived, and its Use ascertained. 
Experiment, on steeping Seed Barley. 

On the Method of Rolling narrow Ridges. 

. Tare Barley sown, as an Expedient, for Herbage. 

. Remarks on the Time of Sowing Barley. 

. On plowing Fallows, land for land. 

. Note on the Term, Furrow. 

A striking Proof of the Use of Minuting. 


The Cost, &c. of sowing Soot, with the sowing Cart. 
On the Use of the double Hand-hoe. 


. And the Value of a docile Servant. 

. A Remark on perfecting Inventions. 

On hoing the Interfurrows of Wheat, 

. The proper Method of mixing Compost. 

. Further on Cleaning drawn Beans. 

. The Effect of plowing a Fallow, when very wet ; with 


Reflections on this Fact. 


. A Method of Leying particularized. 


Throwing Land into wide convex Beds. 


. On the Growth of White Clover. 
. A general Principle of Leying. 


Instance of hand-hoing Wheat ; with Remarks on th 
Practice. - | 


. Laborers want looking after. 
. Mowing Weeds, on the Border of a Meadow, for green 


Forage. 


. The Effects of a Spring Drought enumerated. 
Meadow Herbage yields well, in dry Weather, &c. &c. 
Further Evidence of the Disadvantage of a scattered 


Farm. 


. On the Amusement of Farming. 
The Disadvantage, and Advantages of a Midsummer 


Fallow. 
The Conveniency and Use of coupling Hogs. 


5. Further on mowing Weeds, for green Forage. 
The Rise and Advantage of wooden Ox Collars. 

. On the Nature of honey Dews, and Blights. 

. The Merits of the doublemoldboard Plow. 

Further on the Effects of a three- months Drought. 

. Experiment, on checking Barley. 

. On the general Management of the summer Fallow. 
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80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 
109. Effect of Sowing Winter Wheat, in Spring. 


CONTENTS. 


On plowing Herbage into fallow Ground. 

A Method of making Clover Hay adopted 

On the Quantity of seed Barley, for Gravel. 

On the proper Situation of the Coulter, ne 

A further Proof of the Impropriety of generalizing 
Ideas, in Matters of Invention. 


. Further on making Clover Hay. 

. Some Support wanted for Tare Herbage. 

. Further, on making Clover Hay. 

A fine Crop of Wheat, on Clover Ley, instanced. 
. Reflections on the Unvolatility of vegetable Food. 


The Result of the adopted Method of making Clover 
Hay. | 


. Tares are a valuable Food of working Oxen. 
. It is dangerous to give Laborers more than they ez- 


pect. 


The best Team““ spoils the Carters. 

Further on granting Favors, to ignorant Servants. 
On the proper Direction of arable Ridges. 

A new Ox Cart introduced into Practice. 

On plowing in failing Crops. 

Instance of an Ox standing constant Work. 

On wooden horse Collars. 

Can a Farm be managed with the Pen? 


The Uses of the Ox Crock shown. 


. An Experiment, on Mowing Wheat. 
. Experiments, on Sowing Wheat, over and under the 


Seed Plowing. 

On the Destruction of Rats. 

Further, on Mowing Wheat. | 

Experiment, on Planting Cabbages, and Potatoes, in 
alternate Rows. 

On Potatoe Halm, as green Forage, 

On Soot, as surface Manure. 

The Use of Sub-plowing, instanced, 

An Ox sufflated, on stale Clover! 

The Effect of Potatoe Halm, on the Milk of Cows. 

Reflections on Planting Potatoes, and Cabbages, in 
alternate Rows. | | 

Experiments, on the Semination of Tares. 


Experiments on Sowing, blighted, thin 


110. On the-Bleeding of Potatoe Halm. 


MINUTES, SOUTHERN COUNTIES. xii 


Mix: 
111. An Expedient, on Plowing in tall Herbage. 
112. Further on the Bleeding of Potatoe Halm, with Calcu- 
lations on the Quantity of Element ejected. 
113. On Harrowing Winter Crops, in the Spring. 
114. A valuable Effect of deep Plowing; with Reflections 
on it, as a Point of Practice, 
115 Instance of adjusting the Surface of Arable Land, by 
Hand Labor. | | 
—, General Remarks on Semiculture. 
116. On Littering Farm Yards, with Weeds. 
117. A provoking Circumstance of the Weather, in Har- 
vest. 
118. The Effect of Cutting Potatoe Halm, on the Roots, 
tested; and a Point of Practice suggested. 
119. A valuable Conveniency of working Oxen. 
120. Instance of mixing Straw, with undermade Clover 
Hay. 
121. An Advantage of early sowing. 
122. On Turning loose Corn Swaths. 
123. An Expedient, in Plowing high narrow Ridges. 
124. Diagnostics of a rainy Season. | 
—, The Close strikingly marked, by the Spider. 
125. Instance of Mowing Barley, for Hay. 
126. Sheep preferred Rape to Turneps 
127. Advantages of Sowing, immediately after the Plow. 
128. On changing Servant, at Michaelmas. 
129. General Reflections on the Hazard of Farming. 
130. On Subplowing, and Subplows. | 
131. Further on the Folly of changing Farm Servants, at 
| Michaelmas. h 
132. On the Yield of Wheat, in different Years. 
133. Experience in Subplowing. 
134. On the executive Depattment of Farm Management. 
—, The Qualifications of a Foreman. 
135. The Gradations of Skill, in Plowmanship. 
136. An evil Effect of Sowing Wheat, on Fallow Ground. 
—, Advantages of Clover, Wheat. 
137. On the Propriety of opening Interfurrows. 
138. A comparative View of Oxen and Horses, drawing in 
re. | 
139. Instance of the Use of Crossfurruwing. 
—, On Cross-plowing a flat Field. 
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165. 
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166. 


CONTENTS 


The valuable Effect of concave Harrows. 

. Evidences of the Eligibility of working Oxen. 

On collecting Stubble, for Manure, 

Instance of a Cow being sufflated, by Cabbages ; with 


her Treatment. 


The Result of coupling Hogs ; with Remarks. 
Instance of Sowing in Rain; with Reflections, 

. Calculation of the Cost of Farm Beer. 

. Experiment, on the Change of Seed Wheat. 

. Attempts to contrive a Skimming Plow. 

Narrow Ridges require Plits of different Dimensions. 


Unfit ior Beans, in alternate Seams. 


. The Bean Groove struck out, as an Expedient. 
The Expence of Cross-draining Arable Lands; and its 


reat Utility. 


Padlocks and Keys numbered, and listed. 
. Oxen and Horses compared, at Plow. 
A Method of calculating the Exhaustion of Crops, 
Comparative Expence of Oxen and Horses. | 
. Allowanced the Horses, with Hay. 
Aslight Frost stops the Harrow. 
A Disadvantage of tenacious Soils. 
. An Evil of Summer-fallowing, for Wheat. 
. Result of the Trial, with Straw Hay. 
. The Use of Thrashing mouldy Hay. 
Instance of the Necessity of wy won Oxen. 
An easy Way of Shoeing their fore Feet. 


A Method of Reversing high narrow Ridges. 


. Remarks on the Form and Size of Arable Ridges. 
Trials, to expose fallow Lands to the Atmosphere; 


and the Operation of Balking hit upon. 


A Trial of the Bean Groove. 

An improved Saw-Horse invented. 

. A Disadvantage of holding distinct Farms. 
The neat Expence of Oxen, in Winter, ascertained. 
. Shod the Oxen, behind. | 

. A ready Method of Surface-draining flat Grasslands. 
The leading Principles, in laying out Farm Lands, 


recited. 
These Principles applied, in Practice. 
On whether a uniform, or a varied, Soil is preferable, 
Straw Yards should be kept well littered; 
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Mix: 


167. 
—, General Remarks on Sufflation. 

Perhaps, Pasture Clover, with yarRT1aL MuzzZLss. 
. A Rule for giving Vent, in Sufflation, 

. Further on K 

On consuming Straw, in Vards, or Sheds. 
On Oxen, in the Dung Cart. 

. Perhaps, Shoe them with whole Shoes. 


A diseased Ox died sufflated. 


ittering Straw Yards. 


Practice them to back the Cart, and answer the 
Rein. a 


On the proper Dimensions of a Dunghill. 
- Oxen equal to the Work of the Dung Cart. 
. A Cattle Rammer prepared; and its proper Length 


ascertained. ; 


The Effects of the hard Frost of 1776; on Spring 


Crops sown in Autumn, as well as on the Soil. 


On the different Methods of feeding Cart Horses. 
. Further, on the Use of the Bean Groove. 

. On Fallow Crops, and Summer Fallows. 

. A comparative View of Fallow Crops. 

. The Expence of Sowing Beans in Grooves. 


Further on the Versatility of Oxen. 


The same Cow sufflated, again, by Cabbages. 

. On the Age of selling suckling Calves. 

. The Defects of the common Plow of this Country. 
On the proper Season of Sowing Beans. 

The Performance of the Bean Groove. 

On the Value of good Plowing. 

. The Utility of a cresting Iron. 

An Instance of too great Exertion. 

On the Hours of Work, of Cattle. 

On the Breed of Cart Horses. 

On laying up Lands, for the Wheat Crop. 

. A Stock of breeding Poultry provided. 
Instance of Utility, by much. Tillage, at Seedtime. 
. Experiment'on sowing W heat, over Flutes, &c. 
Instance of being guided by Circumstances. 

. Clean the Soil, in future, for spring Corn, and culti- 


vated Herbage. 


. Experiment on Sowing rough, and broken, Plits. 
Experiment on feeding Cart Horses, on Hay alone. 
On the Wastefulness of Carters. 
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CONTENTS. 


Min: 
191. On Binding Hay, in general, for home Consump. 


192. 


tion. 
On Rolling, after sowin 


—. On the Use of Rollers, to fallow Grounds, 


. P.tatoes interfere with spring Seedtime. 


—. A comparative View of Fallow Crops. 


A general Principle of Management noticed, 
Ahe Method of Planting Potatoes struck out. 
. A Two Ox Plow got fully into Work. 


—. O: the Tractability of Oxen, with Reins, 


210. 
211. 


313. 


213 
21 


Instance of Hand- raking in Clover Seed. 
An Instance of Tillage preventing the Sodworm. 
An aukward spring Scedtime: owing to a quick tran- 


sition, from wet to dry. 

A favorable View of narrow Ridges, and concave 
Harrows. 

An easy Method of freein the Surface, from the Plits 
of Plow Drains, 

On th Bean Seedtime. 

Experiment on Hand- raking in Grass seeds. 


On Rolling young Beans, and Peas. 
. On Hoing Beans, on halfrod Ridges. 


A Bean Culture, fit for tenacious retentive Lands, 


estab! ished. 


On early spring Foods, for Farm 8 tock. 

. Further on planting Potatoes. 

Experiment, with Potatoe Plants. 

. Further, on a backward, dry, spring Seedtime. 
Instance of Use of the <piky Roller; with an mo 


206, 
207. 
208. 
209. 


— . 


Method of setting the Spikes. 
On hoing Beans, and the Season of Sowing. 
On Bulls, as Beasts of Draft. 
Examination of spring Crops, sown in Autumn. 
A Granary should be under the Eye. 
On the Disposal of Corn. 
On the Cost of artificial or cut Chaff. 
On the Practice of Stonepicking. 
9 Effects of breaking up Fallow Grounds, ** 
alkin 
General E on hand-weeding. 
A Calculation of Servants* Board. 


—, Political Reflections resulting from tt. - 


s, by 
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Min: | 
215. On employing Laborers, who are Parishioners. 
216, Evidences that gravelly Soils should be covered, early, 


in the Spring. 


217. Further, on Mowing the weedy Margins of Meadows, 


218. 


219. 
—, On the Destruction of Sparrows. 


220. 


221. 
222. 
General Remarks on making Minutes. 
223. 


234 


for spring Forage. 
On Tare Herbage, as a Food of Cart Horses. 
A Disadvantage of early Sowing. 


On Hand-raking in Turnep Seed. 


On Housing Stacks, in Parts. 
Instance of drying Hay, on Waggons. 


On cutting a foul Corn Crop, for green Forage. 


. Plowing deep brought Seed Weeds. | 
A Method of deepening the, Soil practised, with 


SUCCESS, 
Result of Sowing Barley, in Autumn. 


. An adopted Method of planting Cabbages. 
Result of Sowing Oats, in Autumn. 
A proved Method of making Tare Hay. 


Experiment on Brining Seed Wheat. 


Instance of cutting Tare Barley, in 


. Incidental Evidences concerning Smut. 
. On mixing Peas and Beans, as a Crop. 


a state between 
green Herbage and ripe Corn. 


. Retrospect of the Wheat Crop, 1776. 
The Produce proportionate to the Tillage: 


. The Use of plowing in Herbage evidenced. 
Comparative View of Beans, and Tare Barley, as 


235» 


Fallew Crops. 
Result of Experiment on Sowing Wheat. 
Subplowing not equivalent to Turning, and Expo- 
sure. £ 
On Manuring, and the Fixidity of vegetable Food. 


. Generally, on the Melioration, and Exhaustion of 


Soils... | 
Oa the Injury of high Fences, of Arable Lands. 


Further on Hoing the Interfurrows of Wheat, on half- 
rod Beds, e | 


236. On drying wet Wheat, in Singlets. 


— 


. 
—. 


On the proper Size of Sheaves. 
Perhaps, reap by the Shuck. 
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237. On bribing Laborers, 1 Liquor. 
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Min: 


238. On the proper State of Ripeness of Barley, 


239. Further Experiments with blighted Wheat. 


240. The Result of Sowing Beans, in Autumn. 


241. Instance of carrying loose Corn, before raking. 
242. General Remarks on Stack-making. 
243. On the proper Width of Intervals of Cabbages. 
244. On the general Economy of Harvest. | 
—, Note on the Harvest Month“ of this Country. | 
D. Rules of Management, respecting female Laborers. 
—, Requisite Cautions, in 8 orn and Hay. 
245. Further on the proper State of Ripeness of Barley. 
246. General Reflections on Hunting. 
247. On making Clover Hay in wet Weather. 
248. On the general Economy of Crops. 
—, On Barning Corn, and the Inconvenience of small 
Plots and straggling Crops. | 
249. On Soot as a Manure, for Wheat'and Clover, 
250. On Sowing at the Seedsman's Leisure. 
—, Instance of the Force of Custom. 


251. On the width of the Plow Stern, for laying up and re · 


versing, halfrod Beds. | | 
252, A new Method of Sowing narrow Ridges. 


253. On the general Treatment of old Hedges. 


254. Experience, with different Breeds of Swine. 
255. Result of Experiment, on planting Potatoes, 
— . The same, on the Size of Plants. 5 
—, An unsuccessful attempt, to clear foul Land, by Hand, 
in Autumn, Felt £143 1 2973 | 
256, Incident, on the when agar of Dung to Straw. ' . 
257. Further on the Breeds of Swine, © 
258. An aged Ox afforded Beef of a fine Quality. 
259. Experiments with 'Topdressings, for Wheat. 
—, Experimental Agriculture examined. 
—. A Method of Experimenting adopted. 
260. Instance of the Value of a good Plowman. 
—, On Harrowing Wheat into Clover Ley. 
261. Further on the Proportion of Dung to Straw. - 
—, And on the Value of Straw, as a Material of Manure. 
262. On the worthlessness of old Cart Horses. 
—, Draft Oxen seen, in a favorable point of View. 
263. An extraordinary Succession of dry Seasons. 


264. The Proportion of Strawyard Stock, to the given Quan- | | 


tity of Straw, caleulated, 
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266. On the Value of Tare Barley Fodder, to working 
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—. On the Superiority of aged Oxen, in standing Work. 
267. Further on gathering Stones. : 
268. On the most profitable Season, for the Disposal of 
Hay. | 
269. My Resolution of Perseverance performed, 
270. Instance of Yard Hogs thriving, on stercorated Bar- 
ley. 
271, Experience, in the Species of Cabbages. 
—. On Cabbages, as a Food of working Cattle. 


nall 272. The Effect of Fallowing, for Spring Corn and culti- 
vated Herbage. if 
—, On Rolling, after Sowing. | 2 
Tits Effects. 1 


273. A Month's Absence, an 
—, On a Similarity of the Weather, in distant Parts of the 
Kingdom, | wy, 
—, 'The Origin of the Survey of English Agriculture. 
274. On the proper Season of Crossing a balked Fallow. 
275. An extraordinary wet June, and its Effects. 
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—, On making Hay, in a very wet Season. 
—. Instances of severe Losses, by the Weather. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE MixurEs or AGRICULTURE having 
been some years out of print, and the Ex- 
PERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS concerning 
AGRICULTURE and the WEATHER being a 
continuation of the same record of expe- 
rience, in the same department, and on the 
same farm, I now incorporate them, in one 
work ; and print them on the plan, which 
I have uniformly adopted, in publishing 
the results of my experience, in other de- 
partments of the kingdom. 

And, in order to Show, with full ad- 
vantage, the situation and natural circum- 
stances, under which my practice, in this 
department, was pursued, and the established 
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customs and habits, out of which my ex- 
perience arose, I have thought it right to 
preface the present edition, with a sketch 
of the VALE or Lox DON; in which the re- 
marks, it contains, were written; and to 
give an outline of the established practice, 
which necessarily formed the ground work 
of my own; thereby giving this the same 
advantage, as the other Registers of my ex- 
perience; and, at the same time, bringing 
forward some particulars of management, 
which have occurred to my observation, in 


the environs of the Metropolis, and which 


have not, heretofore, been entered on re- 
cord. 

The present practice of rural economy 
in the Vale of London, is probably of long 
standing; and although it may be said, to 


be in some measure peculiar to the situation, 


in which it has originated, especially in the 


more immediate vicinity of the town; yet, 
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at the distance at which the practice, that 
gave rise to the following remarks, was 
carried on, the neighborhood of the Capi- 
tal (unless in some few particulars) has less 
influence, than a Stranger in it may imagine: 
as will be seen in the following outline ; 
which, though it comprehends, generally, 
the Vale Lands under view, must be consi- 
dered as more particularly belonging to the 
SOUTH-EAST QUARTER OF THE VALE, 
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ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


VOL. 1. 


P. 34. line 2, for that read the. 

P. 293. 1. 3, for light read night. | 

P. 298. 1. 3 from bottom, for eat read ate. 

P. 410, Conclusion, for of few miles, read of a few miles. 


2 VOL. 11. 

5. 1. 7, dele a. 

3. 1. 6. for truth read truths. 

4. 1. 5, for handlord read landlord. 

o. Note, 1. 4 from bottom, for simpicity read sim- 
plicity. . 

77: Note, 1. 8 from bottom, for in year, read in the year. 

85. 1. 5, for comprebend read comprebended. 

245. I. 7 from bottom, for langor read languor. 

308. I. 8, for observation read observations. 


A 
SKETCH 


OF 


THE VALE OF LONDON. 


Tn SITUATION, of this wide spread- 


ing tract of Vale Lands, is between the 


Heights of Buckinghamshire, Middlesex. 
and Essex, on the north, and the Chalk 
Hills, and Heathlands of Surrey, on the 
south: the east end being closed, by Shoo- 
ter's Hill in Kent, and the rising grounds 
of Essex; the west end, by Windsor Fo- 


rest, and other hills of Berkshire; the 


Thames winding, with a devious course, 


through its area; dividing it into two 


The OUTLINE, though irregular, par- 
takes of the ellipsis or oval : the Metro- 
polis being situated near its eastern focus. 
n B 
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The EXTENT may be estimated, by 
reckoning its longest diameter, at thirty- 
five miles, and its shorter, at twenty miles: 
thus giving an area of about five hundred 
square miles. 

The ELEVATION of these vale lands, 
above the SEA, is remarkably small; con- 
Sidering their great distance from it. The 
tide flows several miles above the metro- 


polis, notwithstanding this is situated near 


fifty miles from the mouth of the river. 
And, with respect to the ADJACENT coux- 
TRIES, their situation is likewise low: they 
are seen over, from eminences on almost 
every side, as a depressed vale district. 

The SURFACE of the area, or base of 
the Vale, is singularly level. From Maiden- 
head Bridge, at the western extremity, to 
Greenwich, at the eastern, a considerable 
portion of the area. has the unvaried flatness 
of water formed lands: and much of it wears 
evident marks of that character. Below 
Chelsea, the southern banks of the river have 
been, demonstrably, formed by the tide ;— 
are reclaimed mud banks. And, from thence, 
in a line to the western extremity, the only 
striking irregularity of surface is caused, 
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by the brooks and. rivulets, which cross 
it : the entire area, in this direction, ap- 
pearing, as if it had been formed, by the 
first subsidence of matter, suspended in, or 
moved by, the waters which covered it, at the 
time when the general surface of the Island 


received its present form. Remove the hil- 


locks, with which it is beset, and the head- 
lands that break in upon it, (and which are 
of inconsiderable extent, compared with the 
area in which they stand) the whole would 
appear as one extensive flat: such a one, 
indeed, for extent, as this Island can scarcely 


equal; excepting the fens and marsh lands 
on the Eastern Coast; and excepting the 


wide spread level of rich lands, formed by 


the concurrent Vales of the Trent, the 
Ouze, and other branches of the Humber. 


But this is an irregular, undefined extent of 


low country, lying, in some measure, open 
to the sea: whereas the VALE oF LoN DON 
is a regular, inland, Vale District, —outlined 
by chains of hills, and watered by one 


river. . | 154110 

The principal hillocks, which rise in its 
area, and prevent its. being obviously seen, 
in this light, are those of Harrow, the Sister 
B 2 
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Hills, or Headlands, of Ham pstead and High- 
gate, Black Heath, the Norwood or Syden- 
ham Hills, those of Wimbledon and Rich- 
mond, and the rising ground, on which the 
Metropolis is happily situated : a site which 
if has been chosen with singular judgment : 
or rather, shall we say, the site itself has 
rendered it, by a concurrence of natural 
| circumstances, the Capital of the Island, 
p and its principal seat of commerce. 
REMARK. It is observable, that several 
of the principal towns of the Island, as 
London, York, Glocester, Maidstone, &c. 
&c. stand near the extent of the tide, in the 
rivers on which they are respectively si- 
tuated. And, it is farther observable, that 


situation, in which a large commercial town 
could stand, with equal propriety, than the 
rising ground, on which it is built. At the 
time when London first became a place of 
commerce, there was no other site, near the 
extent of the tide, that is to say, between 
Greenwich and Richmond, which could 
have answered the purpose; the banks of 
the Thames, above and below it, being, 

then, it is probable, mere mud banks, liable 


with respect to Lox DON, there was no other 
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to be overflowed by the tide, and shifted by 
the floods; whereas, the line of hill, the long 
down,* on which the metropolis is built, 
stood boldly on the banks of the river, and 
probably had, at that time, as at present, a 


pool of deep water lying immediately at its 


feet ; while its soil, its water, and the natural 
woodlands in its immediate neighbourhood, 
rendered it singularly eligible, as the site of 
a great commercial town, in times past; 
and, in later days, a full and constant sup- 
ply of fuel, added to an exhaust less source, 
on the spot, of materials, of the first quali- 
ty, both for buildings and roads, have assist- 
ed in swelling it to its present size. 
CLIMATURE. The base of the Vale is 
early, in its seasons; as will appear, in the 
following DescR1PT10N of the FARM. What 


It has frequently struck me, that the town owes its 
name to the site on which it was built; London being 
the most apt contraction of Longdon, — the ordinary 
contraction (as might be shown in numberless instances, 
in this part of the Island) of Longdown ; which, in the 
Southern Counties, is still synonimous with Long Hill; 
and such the site of London, before it was covered with 
buildings, appeared from the river, and was the only one 


of the kind, in this part of its course, which stood on 
its banks. | 
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is most observable, on this head, here, is the 
extraordinary lateness of harvest, in the 
neighbourhood of HisncaTE,—only four 
miles from the metropolis. 

In 1786, the harvest was forwarder, by 
Several days, round Tamworth, in the mid- 
land counties, than at Highgate. And, in 
1798, the harvest of Cheshire, still farther 
northward, took the lead of it ; even that of 


Annandale, in the south of Scotland, was 


not, that year, much behind it. It is to be 
remarked, however, that in 1798, harvest in 
Scotland, and the north of England, was 
muchearlier thanusual ; while, in thesouthof 
England, corn ripened in the ordinary season. 

The extraordinary backwardness of the 
lands of Highgate may be fully accounted 


for, in the extreme coldness of the soil, and 


the extreme bleakness of the situation ; the 
westerly winds pouring down the vale, for 
twenty miles} without a break ; until they 
meet with those exposed heights. 

WATERS. The THames is the river 
of the Vale: receiving, however, several 
brooks and rivulets, in its course through 
it. But, the Lea excepted, they are, sepa- 
rately, of inconsiderable size. 
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This forms a distinguishing character of 
the Thames. The Humber, which doubt- 
less discharges more water, at its mouth 
(having a greater collecting surface) soon 
Separates into distinct rivers, as the Trent, 
the Ouze, and its branches ; which spread 
out in different directions: whereas the 
Thames preserves its entireness, for more 
than a hundred miles of its course ; the 
Kennet being the first great branch, which 
lessens its magnitude. | 

SOILS. The riverformed lands, in the 
neighbourhood of London, and on the banks 
of the Thames, in various parts, are deep 
rich beds of mud; some of which are still 
liable to be overflowed. 

The more extensive flat, mentioned above, 
as reaching from West minster to the extre- 
mity of the Vale, on the Middlesex side of the 


river, consists Chiefly of a gravelly loam, of 


a middle quality, and mostly lying on a bed 
of flinty gravel. 

On the south side of the river, the flat, 
or area, of the Vale is formed of similar 


strata ; but the top soil is generally of a 


weaker quality, owing to the substrata 
being less regularly absorbent ; and has 
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frequently a slight covering of black moory 
mold ; as if water had formerly lodged on 
its surface. This is particularly observable, 


on the Commons of Croydon, Mitcham, &c. 


Nevertheless, there are portions of good 
land, interspersed, in different parts of the 
base of the Vale : although, on the whole, 
it may be considered as being, naturally, 
one of the least fertile vale districts, -in the 
kingdom. 

Even some of the hillocks and rising 
grounds, as those of Hampstead, Putney, 


&c. are of a barren nature. Others are of 


a strong, cold, woodland quality ; as those 
to the northward of Highgate, part of Nor- 
wood, and the wide spreading common lands 
of the Epsom quarter : while, in other parts, 
but in small plots, the clay is of the stoutest, 
finest quality. A part of the metropohis is 
built on land of the last description. 

The FOSSIL productions of this Vale 


are brick earth, and gravel ; both of them 


(as has been intimated) being of a superior 


quality : materials of the first estimation in 


the environs of a great city. 
The ROADS, round London, are pro- 
verbially good: in part, from the excellent 
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quality of the materials, ſound on almost 
every side of it, namely, a sharp flinty gra- 
vel, which binds well by reason of its aspe- 
rities, and wears well, on account of its 
hardness ;—and, in part, from the excel- 
lency of the form, in which roads are here 
made ; and which ought to be followed, as 
a pattern, by the roadmakers of the king- 
dom at large. 

One dens of the roads, in the 
more immediate environs of London, may 
be here noticed. To prevent dust from 
being troublesome, in the summer season, 
the roads are watered, with carts adapted 
to the purpose : and, in consequence, their 
surfaces become, in autumn, or a wet season, 
loaded with mud. This is brought as an 
evidence, that watering roads is highly pre- 
judicial; as it rots them. 

This popular opinion may be well found- 
ed, so far as the watering goes to soften the 
materials on the surface, and thereby to ren- 
der them more liable to be worn away, and 


reduced to a state of mud. But I apprehend, 


that the far greater part of the apparent 
evil arises, from the reduced particles be- 
ing detained, by the watering: while those 
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| produced, on unwatered roads, are carried 
1 away, by the winds, in the state of dust. 
1 A strong wind, in dry weather, answers the 
same end (without being liable to produce 
the same mischief) as heavy rains, in wet 
weather; — namely, that of freeing the sur- 
faces of roads from dirt. | 
REMARK. This, alone, is a sufficient rea2 
l son, for keeping down the hedges of lanes; 
if especially, on the south and west sides; 
thereby letting in both sun and wind: not 
merely to dry up the wet. and free the road 


from mud, but to carry off the dust, as it is 


formed. 
On the north and east sides, the wind, es- 


pecially in summer, blows less frequently; 
Wo and, in winter, high hedges, on these sides, are 
| | | agreeable shelter to travellers. It ought to 
| | be considered, however, by those who have 
the ordering of road hedges, that, by keep- 
ing them down, on both sides, and thereby 
preventing the recoil of the wind, which 
high hedges, as high buildings, produce, 
the dust will be carried off, with increased 
effect; and with less inconveniency to tra- 
vellers, as well as to. beasts of draft, in the 
summer season. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. The Vale 
is already well accommodated with wa- 
TER CARRIAGE, The Thames is navigable, 


throughout. And the Lea, the Brent, the 


Coln, and the Wey, are more or less navi- 
cable. 

Nevertheless, it appears to me, in a strong 
and impressive light, that an IMPROVEMENT, 
of immense magnitude, remains to be ef- 
fected, by an INCREASE of WATER CARRIAGE, 


through these Vale lands. A navigable ca- 


nal, of suitable dimensions, leading through 
the extensive level, on the north side of the 
river, nearly in a straight line, between 
Westminster and Windsor, would not only 
shorten the distance, occasioned by the cir- 
cuitous windings of the river, and avoid its 
floods and other impediments, but would 
cut off an incalculable expenditure of AN1- 
MAL LABOR, now incurred, in conveying the 
various articles of farm produce, manure, 
and other heavy lading, as well as PASSEN- 
GERS, to and from the METROPOLIS. 

The PASSAGE BOATS, established by the 
Duke of Bridgwater, on different branches 
of his canals, leading to and from Manches- 
ter, are not only a valuable accommodation 
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to the country, but are said to bring in an 
ample revenue. 

What, then, may not be expected, whe- 
ther in point of ACCOMMODATION, Or PROFIT, 
independent of NATIONAL ADVANTAGE, from 
a similar establishment, attached to the ca- 
pital.—and leading through the populous 
line of country, under view. 

The beneficial influence of such a puBLIc 
WORK would not be confined to the imme- 
diate banks of the canal, but would extend, 
for some miles on either side of it, and for 
many miles beyond its farther extremity. 
And the facility with which it might be 
formed, as well as the dispatch which ves- 
gels might make upon it, are evident in the 
natural flatness of the country. 

STATE OF INCLOSURE. A consider- 
able portion of the lands of this Vale, even 
within a few miles of London, remain 
in the same state of nature and neglect, as 
that in which they were found by the first 
inhabitants, and in which they lay, on the 
day of its foundation | 

Beside the codons, mencinali the lower 


skirts of Epping Forest, Enfield Chase, with 


Finchley, Honnslow, and other Commons, 
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are still suffered to remain, in a state that 
would be disgraceful to the most recluse 
part of the Island. For still a GENERAL Ix- 
CLOSURE BILL remains unpassed |! 

For the principles on which such a bill 
ought to rest, and on which it may, without 
difficulty, be formed, see the RuRAL Eco- 
NoMY of YORKSHIRE ;—first published in 
1788. 

In the western parts of the Vale, much 
COMMON FIELD land remains uninclosed ; 
and, in the south- eastern quarter, some 


remnants are left; with much common 


MEADOW Ones? believe, in every part 
of it. 

PRODUCTIONS. In a general view, 
the VALE or Lox DON is characterized by 
ARABLE CROPS : its gravelly and lighter 
lands being better adapted to corn, than to 


permanent herbage. 


In the neighbourhood of London, espe- 


cially on the north side of the town, where 


plots of strong cool land- some of them 


of superior quality occur, GRASSLANDS 


abound, — in a state of mowing grounds and 
cow pastures,—to supply the markets with 
hay and milk. And even the gravelly and 
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weaker lands are, there, kept in a state of 
GRASS, by repeated manurings. 

The wooDpLANDs, at present, are few : 
notwithstanding some considerable portion 
of the lands of the Vale, heretofore, when 
wood was the fuel of the metropolis, must 
necessarily have been kept in the state of 
woodiness. 

In the environs of the town, and for some 
miles distance to the westward of it, GAR- 
DEN GROUNDS occupy, at present, no incon- 
siderable portion of the lands: 

APPEARANCE. Notwithstanding the 
singular flatness of the base of the Vale, the 
rising grounds, scattered over it, or forming 
its marginal banks, give variety of feature, 
to its surface, when seen in almost every 
point of view. 

In the DETAIL, it is equally interesting. 
The Thames is strongly characterized, by 
the grandeur of its lengthened lines, and the 
gracefulness of its bends. Where rising 
grounds form its more immediate banks. — 
as at Greenwich, Richmond, Windsor, (well 
chosen princely sites) the scenery is fre- 
quently of the finest cast; combining every 
advantage of ground, water, wood, and 
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buildings, when disposed in endless variety, 
on the face of a cultivated country. 

The rPolinTs oF VIEW, which this passage 
of country affords, are innumerable. Every 
hillock which rises in its area, and each 
swell of its margin, commands fine pro- 


spects. If those from. Hampstead Heath 


could not be enjoyed without travelling 
some distance from town, they would be 
much admired, and doubtless would be ce- 
lebrated for their grandeur and variety. 
From Windsor, the distant prospect is still 
more extensive and magnificent. Mr. BAR- 
KER, in the admirable Panorama Painting, 
which he is now exhibiting, has brought 


almost the entire vale, within one point of 
view. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


PP. 


ESTATES and their MANAGEMENT: 


ON these subjects, I have little to register 

PROPERTY is much divided, among 
small owners. There are few large estates. 
Yet, those of two or three thousand pounds, 
a year, occur: even within a short distance 
from the capital. 


The TENANCY has been, perhaps, for 


, ca Hwa, 5-3. - Ae $..- 5-x 


years ; and, usually, I believe, for twenty- 


one years. 


222 


RENT. Reasoning from ordinary pre- 
mises, and comparing the metropolis with 
other large towns of the kingdom, a com- 
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paratively high rent might, of course, be 


expected, in the Vale District under view. 


But this has not, of late years at least, been 
the case. Lands, of equal quality, have, 
during the last twenty years, been rented 
higher, in the Vale of Pickering, situated 
at more than two hundred miles from the 
common market of the kingdom, than in 
the Vale of London, which infolds the me- 
: tropolis in its bosom. 

The cause is evident. The practice of 
the Vale of London, until of late years, has 
been handed down, with few alterations, 
probably, for centuri& past: while the 
ter. northern provinces, during the last twenty 
ong WW years, have been alive to every improve- 
ment. The arable lands of the North of 


ates. 
nds, England are cultivated, at little more than 
ance half the expence, of those in the Southern 
Counties: not merely on account of a better 
„ for I plow, and a less expensive plow team, | 
m of being there in use; but owing to the price 
nty- of living (not of labor) being there cheaper; 
as well as to the habits of industry, and 
pre- irugality, and the spirit of improvement, 
with in every department, being there more pre- 
com- valent. 
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The TIME of the REMOVAL of te- 
nants, from farm to farm, is Michaelmas. 
or Ladyday. 

FARM BUILDINGS are still chiefly of 
wood! Formerly, dwelling houses, at least, 
have been constructed with large timbers, 
framed together in squares, and filled in, 
with bricks, or with laths and plaster ; of 
which construction the majority of the farm 
houses still remain. Now, dwelling houses, 
especially of the larger farms, are built with 
bricks. Barns, stables, and other offices have 
long been, and still are, invariably, of a 
slighter kind of framework, covered with 
boards, as in the DisTRICT oF MAIDSTONE, 
and other parts of the SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

It is observable, that, in this part of the 
Island, almost every farm, let it be ever so 
small, has a GRANARY, set on pillars, to 
guard against vermin ; the inside being 
fitted up, with deep bins, to receive diffe- 
rent kinds of grain ; a building which may 
be said, to be unknown, to farmers, in the 
North of England. 

In the consTRUCTION of farm buildings, 
and the PLANNING of farmyards, no district 
of the kingdom is more deficient, than the 
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2 environs of the capital! A dwelling house, a 
8, barn, a stable, a cow shed, and a pig stye, are 
generally seen scattered, as circumstances, or 
of temporary conveniences, have pointed out. 
t, The Wilds of Kent and Sussex may vie, in 
'S, this respect, with the Vale of London. I 
n, speak of the ordinary homesteads of pro- 
of fessional men: not of those appendent to 
m gentlemen's villas, or the country houses of 
es, citizens. 
ith FENCES. Most of these vale lands, — 
we excepting what have been cleared for com- 
a mon fields, or common meadows, and the 
ith common pastures which are yet unappro- 
NE, priated, — appear to have been inclosed, 
ES. from the forest or woodland state: not 
the from a state of stinted pasture grounds, 
80 or hams. See WEST or ExGLAN D. The 
to hedges are not only crooked, but have many 
ing of them, here, as in the Wealds of Sussex 
ffe- and Kent, wide borders attached to them, 
nay even to this day. Not however, so much, 
the as nurseries of timber as of brush wood 


and weeds. 

FAGGOT WOOD, un of very late years, 
has been an article of value; and hence the 
practice of encumbering farm lands with 
C2 
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HEDGE BORDERS, of LoPPING the side boughs 
of some trees, and cutting off the heads of 
others, at eight or ten feet high, and keep- 


ing them in the polLARD form: the side 


boughs of trees, the heads of pollards, and 
the coppice wood of borders, being cut, 
every seven or eight years, or as often as it 
becomes of a proper size, or as the circum- 
stances of the farm require, ſor fagots, 
stakes, edders, and the fillings of dead 
hedges. 

At present, fagots are of decreasing va- 
lue, in London: owing, I understand, to 
the bakers having found it cheaper, to heat 
their ovens, with coals, than with fagot 
wood, above a certain price: a circum- 


Stance, which may tend to clear away the 


pollards and hedge borders, which, at pre- 
sent, disgrace the country. 


WOODLANDS. 


THE AREA of the Vale, as has been in- 
ti mated, contains little extent of woodland. 
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A remnant, however, of the extensive tracts, 
which doubtless occupied, formerly, some 
considerable portion of these : vale lands, 
remains. The woods of Highgate, attached 
to the Bishoprick. of London, cover some 
hundred acres of inclosed lands. 
Tradition, on the spot, gives as a reason, 
for this remnant being left, that, at a distant 
period, when part of these woods were 
clearing away, the bakers of London pe- 
titioned to have them left, as a supply of 
fuel, which their business then required. 
At present, however, the facility of inland 
carriage, both by land and water, has done 
away all cause of apprehension, for a want 
of baking fuel; even had not the use of 
coals been found out, as a substitute for 
wood. And, whether in a public or a pri- 


be cleared away. The lands of a principal 
part of them, at least, would be of more 
than twice the value, in agriculture, of what 
they are, now, in a state of woodland. 

It is an extraordinary fact, which falls 
within my own knowledge, that coppice 
wood, in a remote part of Wales, lets ſor 
more, by the acre, than the woods under 


vite point of view, these woods should now 
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notice, situated, as they are, within four or 
five miles of London. 

RE MARK. The ancient regulations, which 
belong to these woods, and which remain in 
force to this day, are peculiar ; and, at the 
time of their establishment, were doubtless 
founded in wisdom, and had resulted from 
long experience. 

These woods are now divided into nine 
falls ; one of which is cut down, every year; 
and, of course, at nine years' growth. But 
instead of clearing the ground, wholly, 
many of the stoutest of the oak saplings are 
suffered to remain, on the ground, until the 
next fall (a certain number in each rod, or 
perch of ground, is stipulated, I believe, but 
cannot be regularly adhered to); when 
they are, in course, of eighteen years' growth. 

These oak saplings are set out, by an of- 
ficer, or tenant, of the See, called the Paten- 
tee of the Woods, who holds his place for 
life; and who, at the ensuing fall, takes 
down the saplings so left; peels them; and 
takes as his perquisite, the bark and the top- 
wood arising from them ; leaving the naked 
poles, for the tenant, or immediate occupier 
of the woods. Also, in each fall, or diyision, 
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a certain number (not a large one) of timber 
trees are kept up: the timber of which is 
claimed by the incumbent, for the time be- 
ing, the bark and topwood by the patentee. 

Thus, in pursuance of this simple regu- 
lation, a constant supply, not only of brush- 
wood, and fagots, but of billet wood, poles, 
timber, and bark is kept up. Whereas, 
without it, the supply of B1LLET woop must 
necessarily be - wanted. And it is highly 
probable, that, while billet wood remained 
the ordinary fuel of rooms, especially of the 
middle and higher classes, similar regula- 
tions subsisted, in all the woodlands of the 
country; and that the present age of fell- 
ing,—namely seven to ten years, according 
to soils and situation, Hare the ancient ones, 
handed down, with little or no alteration; 
except that of omitting to set out sapling 
oaks, for billet wood. And had there not 
been an interest, in the woods under notice, 
distinct from that of the possessor (the pa- 
tent place being of course disposed of by the 
person in possession, at the time a life drops 


in) they might, in like manner, have slid, 


by degrees, under the modern course of ma- 
nagement. 
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FARMS. The VAIE or LonDox lies, the 
at present, in farms of various sizes. In 
general, however, they are below the middle 
size: two or three hundred acres of land, of 
a middle quality, being esteemed a large 
farm, I believe, in any part of the Vale: 
unless near the metropolis, where there are 
three or more cow farms, that are Jet at 
high rents. 

On the whole, there is that sort of gra- 
dation in size, which is every where to be 
desired; at least, in arable districts. And 
the only remark, perhaps, that is required 
to be made on them, here, is that, had there Suec 
been more large farms, as from two to three 
or four hundred acres, the state of husbandry 
would probably have been farther advanced, I At 
and more on a par, with the best cultivated 
districts, than it is found, at present. | 

FARMERS. It may afford matter of mie 
surprise, to those Who have not approached 
the capital, and conversed with the country 
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people, in its neighbourhood, that the far- 
mers of the Vale of London, even within a 
few miles of the town, are (the higher class 
excepted) as homely, in their dress and man- 


ners, as those of the more recluse parts of 


the kingdom, and are far less enlightened 
and intelligent, than those of many parts 
of it. The reason is, they live chiefly 
among themselves, as a distinct commu- 
nity: retaining much of the character, pro- 
bably, of husbandmen of former times; and 
holding their prejudices, as fast, or, at this 
time perhaps faster, than those of the most 
distant provinces. 

There is an excuse, however, for their 
tenacity to established customs and prac- 
tices, though not the most eligible. They 
are accustomed to see ill judged plans pur- 
sued, and money wastefully expended, by 
the town farmers, who purchase or rent 
lands in their neighbourhood; and, hence, 
naturally enough conceive, that any devia- 
tion from the beaten path will necessarily 
lead them to ruin, or involve them in a 
miscarriage. 

The WORK PEOPLE of the Vale wear 


the same marks of rusticity, as their em- 
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ployers. The children of farm laborers, 
and other, poor working people, in the 
neighbourhood of Longon, rank among 
the most illiterate of their class, in the 
Island. Few of them (unless of late years, 
through the establishment of Sundayschools) 
are taught, even to read. A want of free 
schools, in this part of the Island, is a pro- 
bable cause of the low state of ignorance, 
in which this class are found, in the southern 
provinces, comparatively with the same 
class, in the northern. 

It is to be observed, however, that a con- 
siderable portion of the work people, par- 
ticularly men, employed in the District, are 
not natives of the country; but are col- 
lected from all parts of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing been compelled, by crimes, or follies, to 
leave their own countries, they press to- 
wards the center of depravity ; or perhaps 
enter it, and are afterwards vomited from its 
infectious maw, and thrown, as a grievous 
pest, upon the surrounding country ; or, at 
best, as a necessary evil, to supply the place 
of the industrious and deserving natives, 
who find work and better wages, in the 
warehouses and workshops of trade and 
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manufacture, in town, than husbandry can 
afford them. | 

To assist in the harvests, both of hay and 
corn, many Irich and Welch, and some 
North-country-men, resort to this quarter 
of England ; spreading, more or * over 
all the southern provinces. 


BEASTS OF DRAFT. These may be 
said to be wholly horses; but of various 
breeds. Some midland-bred horses of the 


first quality are seen; but more mongrels, 


and offcast coach horses. Few markets in 
the kingdom exhibit so mean a collection of 
horses, as the hay and straw markets of 
London. 

The ROAD TEAM is four horses, at 
length, in a waggon, or three, likewise at 
length, in a cart. The pLow TEAM, too, is 
four, at length ; except in barley seedtime, 
or in stirring light fallows, when three are 
more generally employed. 

Four horses are the emphatical !eam of 


the country; and are considered as afford- 


ing full employment, for a man and a boy. 
IMPLEMENTS. There is little to be 

noticed, under this head. The implements 

of this part of the Island are of the plainest 
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kinds. There is nothing of excellence, or 
even of peculiarity, observable, except in 
the HAY CART ; which, having been long 


and much in use, has received a form that 


is well adapted to its purpose. The body 
is that of a common dung cart ; to which 
is added © copse, or covering of the shaft 
horse ; a sort of open floor, projecting from 
the top of the fore part of the cart, and 
supported by long pins, reaching down to 
the shafts : thus inclosing the horse, except 
his head and neck, in a sort of cage. By this 
contrivance, a great length of carriage is 
given ; $0 as to be able to lay on (with the 
additional help of a long tail ladder of the 
ordinary form, and two small side ladders, 
to guard the load against the dirt and fric- 
tion of the wheels) a ton of hay, in trusses, 
with great safety, and with ease to the shaft 
horse; the load being, by these means, low 
and well balanced. 

The wa ox has nothing peculiar, either 
in its size, or construction. It resembles 
that of the DisTRIcT oF MAIDSTONE, de- 
scribed in the SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

The rLow is described, in the following 
MINUTES. | 
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- OBIECTS OF HUSBANDRY. The 
MARKETABLE PRODUCE, chiefly aimed at, by 
the farmers of the Vale, are coRN and PULSE 
of the several kinds; HAY, STRAW, and 
FAGOTS; VEAL, and DAIRY PRODUCE, BAR- 
REN COWS, HOUSE LAMB, GRASS LAMB, a few 
FAT SHEEP, SWINE, and POULTRY. 

The COURSE OF PRACTICE, unless 
in an important particular, may be said to 
be, altogether, without regularity.* What 
marks the practice of this part of the king- 
dom is, that the same lands, though in a 
Siate of inclosure, and equally adapted to 
grain and herbage, have been continued, 


perhaps, for ages, either under a course of 


arable management, or in a state of peren- 
nial herbage ; and have not been changed 
from grass to corn, and grain to herbage, 
conformably with the practice of most other 
earlyinclosed districts. See MIDLAND CouN- 
11Es, WesT of ENGLAND, &c. 

REMARK. Improper, however, as this plan 
of management would be, in ordinary situa- 
tions, where the land has nothing but its 


* See remarks on this circumstance, in the DisTRICT 
OF MAIDSTONE. 
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own produce to depend on, for its support, 
it would be, under due limitation, perfectly 
right in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, or of other large towns, where the 
herbage of old grasslands, whether for hay 
or pasturage, is required, and where a sup- 
ply of manure can be had, to keep up the 
arable lands in sufficient condition, without 
permitting them to renew their strength, 
occasionally, in a state of herbage. 

Nevertheless, eligible as this practice may 
be, on strong lands, which will lie long and 
well in grass, and, when plowed up, are 
not readily brought back, to a state of pro- 
fitable herbage, it can seldom be so, even in 
the Vale of London, on lighter lands; which, 
without incessant manurings, will not con- 
tinue to throw out profitable crops of hay 
or pasturage; and which, in most cases, 
ought, indisputably, to be subjected to an 
alternacy of grain and herbage. 

In the management of arable lands, the 
summer fallow is still in use; and invart- 
ably, I believe, for wheat, on the stronger 
lands. I have observed no instance, unless 
in my own practice, of fallowing such lands, 
for spring corn, and ley herbage. On 
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lighter lands. however, the turnep fallow is 
used, in this intention. Tares are an ordi- 
nary crop, for green forage for cart horses, 
and to be succeeded by wheat, or by turneps, 
and afterwards, by barley, the ensuing spring. 

TILLAGE. The same blame attaches to 
the husbandmen of the Vale of London, as 
to those of the other districts of the southern 


WW department, for using four horses and a 


driver, in plowing lands, which two horses, 
7 or two oxen, guided and driven, with reins, 
| W would work in an equal manner, and at 
> WH half the expence; as will be seen in the fol- 
- MW jowing MINUTES. 
1 MANURES. The principal, or sole, de- 
„ W pendence, within ten miles of London, is 
on Town MANURES ; namely, stable dung, 
y night soil, and animal substances,—the of- 
, kal, refuse, and sweepings of slaughter 
houses, and manufactures of various kinds. 
Formerly (not half a century ago) inus, 


brought them in hay and straw, for taking 
away their dung, or hired carts to carry it 
away, to the outskirts of the town; where 
large mounds of it remained, but a few years 
since. Twenty years ago, the price, in the 


and livery stables, paid the farmers, who 
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Stable vards, was only a shilling to eighteen 
pence, a load: and, even at this time, I 
understand, no more than two shillings or 
half a crown is given, for a full cart load of 
horse dung, produced from hay and corn 
of the first quality ;—equal in value to 
three or four loads of farmyard manure, 
made from straw, by lean cattle. | 
SEMINATION. The only deviation, 
from the ordinary method of sowing, ( peas 
Sometimes excepted) and which is here en- 
titled to notice, is that struck out, by Mr. 
Ducxer, formerly of Ham, near Richmond, 
and since of Esher, on the southern skirts 
of the Vale,—a professional and superior 
husbandman, from the Isle of Wight ; who, 
by an implement, on the principle of the 
drag plow of Hampshire, and the stricking 
plow of Kent (see the SouTHERN Coun- 
TIES) grew his corn, in rows, or drills, with 
narrow intervals; which,'by the means ot 
a range of hoes, corresponding with the 
seed plow, and drawn by a man, walking 
backward, he hoed, while his crops were 
growing: and this, not on a small scale, 


but as an established practice, throughout 


his farm: a practice which, I believe, he 
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still follows. I do not understand, however, 
that it has ever spread wide, among profes- 
sional men.“ 


GROWING CROPS. When they are 


ally the wild mustard, as they not unfre- 
quently are, in a © ketlock year,” so as to 
set hand weeding at defiance, the tops are 
frequently struck off, with a sithe, to reduce 


room to the crop ; but leaving, beneath, 
Seed pods enow, to supply the land with 
plants, for years to follow. 


8 In the ordinary practice of the country, 


r the hoe is seldom used; except for turneps; 
„ or for peas, raised in rows, with wide in- 
e tervals, in the gardener's manner. 

9 HARVESTING. Wheat is cut, with 
-ickles, and set up in uncovered shucks: 
barley and oats, with the sithe, and leſt in 
swath, until the time of carrying; when 


are either cut with the sithe, or with the 
Swap, described in the Disr Riot of Malp- 


6 For a trial of this implement, see CIITTTEY 3 
Minute 19. 
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incorrigibly foul, with seed weeds, especi- 


the yellowness, and give a degree of head- 
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they are cocked, and carried loose. Peas 
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STONE.' And for the method of loading, &e. 


Cro 
see that District of the SoUTHERN COUNTIES, = 
FARMYARD MANAGEMENT. Wale 
STRAW, (that of wheat excepted) is, almost ket. 
invariably, consumed, in open yards; gene- BW brouę 
rally thrown into heavy, square cribs,” in sac 
Scattered about the area of the yard; with open 
seldom any shed, or shelter, for the stock. WM sor a, 
Wurar STRAW is bound up, with great ¶ pract 
neatness, in trusses, of thirtysix pounds WW hire, 
each; thirtysix such trusses being the Re 
London load: a cart carrying a load and a ¶ conve 
half, and a waggon two loads, to market. incury 
MARKETS FOR CORN. Conveniently W attenc 
as the metropolis may Seem to be situated, Nadvan 
to draw together the produce of the Vale, ¶sumer 
immediately from the barns or granaries of Wfayor | 
the growers, and useless as any other mar- Mon the 
ket, for many miles round it, might be con- Mclean: 
ceived, the Vale of London abounds with when 
MARKET TOWNS: some of which are well But, v 
attended, and much business transacted in Wlished 
them, weekly; especially in corn. I cal Whappe 
speak more particularly of CRoYDON, in from s 
the south-east quarter, and UXBRIDGE, in by lon 
the west. things 


It is observable, that, at the market ol Neharac 
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Croydon, corn is sold, by sample, to millers 
and maltsters of the neighbourhood, or to 
dealers who purchase for the London mar- 
ket. On the contrary, at Uxbridge, corn is 
brought, in bulk, to market, and “ pitched” 
in sacks, under the-market house; or in the 
open street; and, if not sold, is stored up 
for another market day: agreeably to the 
practice of Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hamp- 
shire, &C. 

REMARK. This mode of disposal is in- 
convenient to the farmer ; as frequently 
incurring a serious waste of carriage and 
J Wattendance ; and this without any counter 
advantage, to the purchaser or the con- 
sumer. The most plausible argument in its 
favor is, that it may sometimes save disputes, 
on the delivery, about measure, weight, or 
cleanness, comparatively with the sample, 
when this is used as the mean of disposal. 


But, where selling by sample is the estab- 
in Ilished custom, disputes of that kind seldom 
an happen; and are nearly as liable to arise 
in 


from sacks, as from samples. Farmers find, 
by long experience, tl:at, in this, as in other 
things, honesty is the best policy. The 
| of Flaracter of a man, who deals unfairly, is 
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Soon known, to the buyers in his neigh 
bourhood ; and he must, of course, after- 
wards deal with disadvantage. The popu- 
lar idea, that selling by sample favors 
monopoly, is futile; as a farmer cannot, 
strictly speaking, be said to monopolize his 
own produce. He has an undoubted right 
to bring it to market, when, and in what 
manner, he pleases. 
GRASSLANDS. The two main on. 
1ECTs of the grassland management, with: 
in ten miles of town, are bay for the Londa 
markets, and pasturage for cows. Muc 


enouy 
cient] 


meadow hay, however, is likewise used In 
in the country; and some pasturage is ap- *"* b 
plied to sheep; also small proportion u eed. 
horses. | mere 
At a distanc from town, a CHANGE 0M thi 
these two objects is usually made, when cir- the g 
cumstances will suit: it being known, to che te 
men of discernment, that, by mowing tit yearly 
same ground, every year, the produce (ur Free 
less meliorated by frequent manuring Which 
runs to bents, and that pasturing furn. 
nishes it, with * fine herbage.” The 
But nearer town, as in the grassland _ 

er t 


townships of Marybone, Pancrass, Isling 
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ton, Highgate, Hampstead, Hendon, this 
change seldom takes place; town manure 
. being depended on, for keeping the lands 
in a state of luxuriance. The hay farms 
„(on which little stock is kept, except sheep 
min the winter months) are constantly mown, 
every year, and in many instances, twice a 
year; and the cow grounds (still more 


highly enriched) are generally, I believe, 


both pastured and mown (perhaps more 
than once); a very few weeks being time 


a enough, to throw up, and mature sufh- 
ich ciently for cows, an ample crop of hay. 
ed, In the MANAGEMENT of grasslands, there 


are but few points which require to be no- 
ticed. They are strongly manured. The 
mere hay grounds are dunged, every second 
or third year. On a considerable estate, in 
the grassland quarter, mentioned above, 
the tenants covenant to take only one crop, 


agreeably to the custom of the country; 
which is that of laying on a thick coat of 
town manure. « 

The time of manuring, observed by ju- 
dieious managers, is summer; immediately 
after the hay crop is carried off; a practice 


yearly ; and to manure, every third year, 
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which ought to be invariably. pursued, on 
the strong lands, now more particularly 
under notice. See the following EXPERI- 
MENTS, on this particular. 

The time of Shulling up hay grounds i 
early in the spring: the first shoot being 
seldom suffered to be cropped, by stock. 

As the season advances, and the surface 
becomes sufficiently dry, these grounds are 
usually busb-harrowed,* and generally roll. 
ed: so that their surfaces, are kept smooth, 
and in good order, for mowing and making 
their produce. 

In the strongly soiled cow grounds, near 
town, where the aira cœspitosa is liable to 
form tufts, or “ hassocks,” in the lower 
more swampy parts, I have seen them cut 
up, beneath the roots, with spades, and 
carted off the ground: an operation, which 
might be profitably applied, in many other 
Situations. For bottoming dung yards, thes 
tussocks might be found valuable; and 
their removal, if the ,dimples, left by it 
were filled up with fresh mold (with or 
without grass seeds scattered over it) would, 
in many cases, pay doubly for the labor. 


See MinuTE 51, on the Bush Harrow. 
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The HAY HARVEST, round London, is 
conducted in a superior manner. When- 
ever an operation, or process, in husbandry, 
becomes intimately connected with the lead- 


ing object of a country, and continues such, 


through a series of generations, we gene- 
rally, though not always, find it, OY" ar- 
rived at a degree of excellencgte. 

The Mowing, being chiefly done 7 . 
nerants, is not the best part of the process. 
But the Making, being more under the con- 
troul, and management of the farmer him- 
self, is generally well performed: better, at 
least, than iu most other: Gistriets of the 


Island. Nen aff} al 


A man, who knows, that: the: price of 
hay, and the readiness of its sale in the 
London markets, depend on its quality, ac- 


curately judged, - by stable keepers; and 


others, who have an interest in purchasing 
such, only, as they know will be eaten up 


clean, without any part of it being pulled 


through the rack and blown upon, — finds 
his own interest, in having the herbage well 
broken, and intimately mixed, so that no 
bundles of stale bents, unblended with the 
finer herbage, shall pass through his hands, 
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and find their way to market; as well as 
in preserving, as much as may be, its flavor 
and color. | 
To this end, experienced hay farmers 
break their green herbage, carefully, out 
of swath ; suffering no stale or coarse tuft 
to remain entire. To assimilate it the more 
completely, and render it of an even qua- 
lity, as well as to preserve its flavor and co- 
lor, it is timely gathered into small cocks, 
or bundles, of a size proportioned to its 
degree of dryness, and is not suffered to lie 
too long, abroad, spread over the whole 
ground ; especially if the weather be fickle. 
In the morning, or to catch a fair blast, it 
is respread, turned and mixed, again and 
again, until it be sufficiently dry; without 
regarding any reasonable expence bestowed, 
on putting it in a state of safety, and ex- 
posing it to the atmosphere, alternately ; 
well knowing that its superior value, at 
market, will amply repay the cost. 
Nevertheless, it must not be omitted to 
be mentioned, here, that there are men, 
knowing this, who suffer their hay to be 
Spoiled on the ground, for want of due at- 
tention. But there are slovenly improvi- 
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dent managers, in every situation, and in 
every deparment of business. 

A want of hands can seldom be pleaded, 
as the cause of hay being badly manufac- 
tured, in the neighbourhood of London : 
this being their place of meeting. from 
Ireland, from Wales, and different parts of 
England; and their first place of employ- 
ment, for the summer; from whence they 
diverge, in different directions: those, from 
the North of England, working their way, 
home again, by stages; as climature leads 
them. : 

On the stacking of hay, in this District, 
little requires to be said; except that the 
same principle of breaking the lumps, and 
mixing the materials, is observed, on the 
Stack, as in the field. 

The form of the stack, in this Vale, is 
usually the long square: a form which is 
most convenient, where hay is cut out, in 
square trusses, for market. 

The sizes of bay stacks, at a distance 
from London, may be set down at fifteen 
to thirty or forty loads. But, in its imme- 
diate environs, in the cow keepers” yards, 
Stacks of an hundred loads, or upwards, are 
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not uncommon: moveable stages being, by 
some, erected, for the greater conveniency 
of raising the hay, to the upper parts of the 
stacks. I have seen twenty people employ- 
ed, in making one of these enormous piles; 
which are not only expensive, but hazard- 


ous; they being more liable to be caught 


in a rainy season, and to be heated, or fired, 
if the hay is not put together, thoroughly 
dry, than stacks of a moderate size. A want 
of yard room may serve to apologize for 
the practice: and a large stack is less liable 
to suffer, from March winds, than a small 
one.“ EMI; 

To prevent hay Stacks from over heating, 
it is common to draw up a sack, or sacks, 
filled with hay or straw, as the stack is 
carried up, and thereby to form a flue, or. 
chimnies, to carry off the steam, and with it 
the superfluous heat, as it is generated : or 
with the same intent, a tall wooden trunk, 
or large square pipe, formed with four 
boards, eight or ten feet long, and a foot 
or more in width, is erected upon, or rooted 
in, the basement, or platform, of the stack; 


See MINUTE 268, on this particular. 
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and, as the hay reaches its top, it is drawn 
up, from time to time; thus, not only leav- 
ing a narrow flue below it, but letting out 


the steam with freedom, even, while the 


stack is forming: the trunk being per- 
forated, on every side, with h holes, 


to admit the steam. | 


- DisPoSAL OF HAY. Hay, intended for the 
London markets, and universally, [ believe, 
throughout the Vale under view, is bound, 
in trusses of fiftysix pounds, or half a hun- 
dredweight, each: thirtysix such trusses, 
of seasoned hay,—that is to say, of hay that 
has passed the state of fermentation, and 
has had sufficient time to cool in the stack, 


being the load, or nominal ton, of this 


part of the kingdom.* 

The binding of hay is, here, a sort of dis- 
tinct business; and is frequently carried on, 
as Such, by thatchers; to whom it affords 


* In other pale "of the kingdom, it is not tinysual, 
at this time, to sell hay in the field, out of cocks, or 
winrows, - uncured: a custom which may, formerly, 
have been prevalent, in the environs of the metropolis; | 
and the abatement of two hundredweights, in each 
ton, may have been fixed upon, as an equivalent, for the 
loss of weight in curing. 
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seasonable employment, during the winter 
and spring months. It is universally bound, 
in long- square trusses; namely, three feet 
or upwards, in length, and 24 feet or more 


in width; its depth, or thickness, being in 


proportion to the closeness of the hay, given 
by the size of the stack, and the degree of 
heat it has undergone. These trusses are 
bound, with two strong twisted bands, of 
straw or coarse hay; and are weighed with 
Steelyards, — either suspended under a lad- 
der, leaning against the stack, — or hung 
upon a hay fork, whose tines are stuck 
firmly into the stack, the other end resting 
on the shoulder of the workman ; who first 
kneels, or stoops down, to hook the two 
long hooks of the steelyards to the two 
bands of the truss, and then, by rising 
erect, lifts the truss free from the ground; 
while he has both bands at liberty to weigh 
it. 

The price of ding | is eighteen penn. or 
more, a load. 

The LonDon HAY MARKETS are "ea in 
number: namely, Saint James's,” for the 
west end of the town, held in the street 


bearing the name of the Hay-market ; 


"hy 
* 
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„White Chapel,” for the east end, held in 
the street of that name ; © Smithfield,” for 
the city; and * the Borough Market,” held 
at the end of Blackman-street, for that 
quarter of the town. 

It is chiefly (though not necessarily) sold 
by salesmen, who attend these markets; 
and at so much the short ton, or load, of 
18 cwt. which is the usual load for a cart and 
three horses; a waggon and team of four 
horses as usually taking a © load and a half” 
to market, 

HORSES. There are few good horses, 
believe, bred, in any part of the Vale. On | 
the commons, in its area, and on the chase 
and forest lands, which hang on its margin, 
some considerable number, of a mongrel, 
mean quality, are reared. Even within a 
few miles of London, groups of ragged wild 
ponies are seen, as on the mountains of 
Wales and Scotland ! 

CATTLE. The DEscR1PT1ON of ihe, 
kept in the Vale of London, ischiefly Cows ; 
— for milk, — for fatting calves,—and for 
butter. 

The BREED. varies with the intention. 
the cow keepers, i in the environs of London, 


kind would not afford. And another reason 
for their choice, is, that they give a larger 
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keep, almost solely, the shorthorned or horr 


Vorkshire breed; the suckling and butter infe 
farmers, almost as invariably, the long- B 
horned, or Staffordshire” breed; while, in ploy 
the grounds and paddocks of gentlmen, the of t. 
Welch, the Suffolk, and the Alderney are give 
the most frequently seen. are 
The LoxN DON cow KEEPERS are supplied dang 
with heifers, pregnant with their first, or a bree 
few with their second, calves. These are suck 
bought up, in Vorkshire, and Durham, and for 
some, I believe, in Lincolnshire, by dealers; ther 
who drive them southward, into Northamp- effec 
tonshire, or Bedfordshire ; where they are aris 
met by other dealers, Who supply the cow 1 
keepers, or by the cow keepers, them- bir 
selves. wit] 
Their motives for choosing this breed . wel 


cows, in preference to every other, are two. 
They preserve a fulness of flesh, even when 
in full milk; and may, when their- milk 
fails them, or 'accidents overtake them, 
be disposed of, the next- market day, in 
Smithfield, with advantages that a leaner 


quantity of milk, than cows of the long 


bh. Aww 7 AT | — 3 — _ 
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horned breed ; _ the quality may be 
inferior. 

But what is observable, the bulls, em- 
ployed by these cow keepers, are uniformly 
of the longhorned kind : and the reasons 
given for this practice are, that the cows 
are found to calve, with less difficulty and 
danger, than when bulls of the shorthorned 
breed are used :* and another, that the 
suckling farmers like the calves, the better, 
for having some Staffordshire“ blood in 
them : and this may not be. altogether the 
effect of prejudice ; as some advantage may 
arise from a rst cross. 

The BusINESs OF COWKEEPING, on the 
skirts of a town, and solely to supply it 
with the particular article of milk, cannot 
well be considered as a legitimate branch of 
farming. Beside, it is partial, and limited in 
its extent; and is only allied to the ma- 
nagement of farm stock, as gardening is to 
agriculture. An outline, therefore, is all 
that can be required, in this place. 


See YORKSHIRE, on this subject. 
f See Mip LAND Couxrrzs; also Isle of Wight, 


in the SouTHERN Counties H; Articles BREED or 
CATTLE. 


„ ig 


bages, and tares. With these (except the 


mation, 
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The foods of these cows are grass, hay, 
grains; and, of late years, turneps, cab- 


first, and, in some instances, at least, the 
last). 

They are fed, in the house, tied up, two 
and two, in stalls; and are let out into 
large yards, or lobbies, in winter, for water, 
air, and a degree of exercise ; or into their 
pasture grounds, in the summer season. 

The times of milkipg are, nominally at 
least, four o'clock in the morning, and at 
noon.: these times being best suited to the 
hours of delivery, or distribution of the 
milk. . 

The milkers are, principally, or wholly, 
those who retail the milk, in the streets; 
and who, of course, bring it with them to 
town, fresb and new, from the cows.* 

The age of throwing up these milk cows 
depends on their merit, as such. If they 
turn out good milkers, and take the bull, in 
due season, they are kept on, to a full age. 


* As to whether it is watered, in the cow house, 0r 
creamed in the milk cellar, I have no authentic infor- 
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The disposal of them, I believe, is inva- 


riably to the butcher: and, in the ordinary | 


practice of cow keepers, without any other 


preparation, I understand, than that of dry- 


ing them, and continuing to feed them, as 
tows in full milk. In one instance, how- 
ever, to which I had an opportunity of pay- 


ing some attention, the offcast cows were 


fatted, with forcing foods, to a great value. 

The number kept, by individuals, is ex- 
traordinarily great. Some years ago, I was 
informed, that one keeper, at Mary-bone, 
had near a thousand head of cows! And 
at present, I understand, there are three or 
four men, who have upward of five hun- 
dred, each. 

The sucklING FARMERS work on a much 
smaller scale: ten or twelve cows being 
considered as a well sized stock,—fifteen to 
twenty, a large one,—within the area of 
the Vale lands, now under view. 

These cows are mostly purchased ; few 
being bred in the. country. They are 


brought into it, in a manner similar to that 


by which the London cow keepers are 
supplied. They are picked up, by dealers, 


in the Midland Counties, and driven, by a 
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| route which has not yet occurred to my Þ 
| - observations, into this country, under the | 
| "te . . ”» P 
| name of © Staffordshire heifers. th 
! The general economy, or plan of manage- ca 
| ment, of suckling or dairy farmers, varies : co 
j some fat calves, the year round; never 


suffering a pail to be set under a cow; 
others suckle, or make butter, as a supply 
0 of calves, the expectant price of veal, or a 
it demand for butter, or other circumstance, 
l points out. | 
[ The alien calves are procured, generally 
. at three or four days old, from gentlemen, 
| and others, who keep a few cows, for butter 
[| only; or in Smithfield, where they are 
bought for sale by the cow keepers. 
| In the business of suckling, there is little 
$ that differs from the ordinary method of 
| fatting calves, at the teat, as practised in 
= other parts of the kingdom : except that, 
i in a constant suckling house, the calves are 
1% suckled, promiscuously, on the cows ; not 
particularly, on their respective dams, even 
though they happen to be in the house 
unless while the home-dropt calves are 


| 
| young. * Þ, 
| 


To subject the cows to this unnatural {race 


4 
- 
- 
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practice, they are fastened up, in a sort of 
pillory, to prevent their seeing or scenting 
the calves, while they are sueking; a pre- 
caution which is essentially necessary, in a 
common suckling house; as it would, other- 
wise, be difficult to reconcile the cows to 
the different calves, that are necessarily 
suckled upon them, in the course of the 
year. 

The suckler (a man or stout boy) at- 
tends; and shifts the calves, from cow to 
cow, until the former have had their fill, 
and the latter are drawn dry. If the cows, 
collectively, have more milk, than the stock 
of calves require, (which ought ever to be 
the case) the surplus is drawn, by hand; for 
butter, or other purpose. But this, as has 
been said, is, in some cases, dispensed with; 
though, I apprehend, without good reason. 

The calves are kept in pens, near, or 
within, the suckling house;“ and either 


and eat, at pleasure. This is given them, 


* For Remarks on CALF STALLS, and on CALF 
tural TAG Es, See GLOCESTE RSHIRE. 


E 2 


have lumps of chalk, kung up in cords, or 
pounded chalk, placed in troughs, to lick 
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with the popular view of whitening their 
| flesh; which it probably assists in doing; 
| and, at the same time, it doubtless cor- 


| rects the acidity of the milk ; and thereby p 
| tends to prevent the flux, to which alien ha 
1 calves, in particular, are liable; owing, t 
q chiefly, I believe, to the circumstance of ... 
b young calves being suckled, on cows that are be. 

old in milk; a circumstance, which judici- pet 


ous sucklers endeavor, as much as possible, 
to guard against.“ | * 
4 


The age of selling calves, fatted in this the 
[ manner, and in the neighbourhood of Lon- ER. 
F don, is eight, ten, or twelve weeks; some- 
ö times, even a greater age. has 
q Some remarks on suckling calves will tio. 
4 appear in the following MINUTES. alt! 
4 SHEEP. The objeets of sheep farming, WW niti 
[ in the Vale, are ewes and lambs; but, prin- mo 
0 cipally nous LAMBS: an article of luxury; ¶ tim 
1 and a species of farm produce, for which WF gist 
[ the demand is partial; as being merely site 
1 incident to great towns: indeed, until of the 
1 late years, they were peculiar to London. deer 


* For Remarks on this subject, see GLOCESTER- 
SHIRE, article REARING CATTLE. 
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b And even in its neighbourhood, at the pre- 
7 sent day, they are far from being a common 
article of farm stock; unless in particular 
J spots. The principal supply of the markets 


N may be said to be furnished, by a compara- 
55 tively few individuals; whose soils and si- 
of WW tuations happen to suit; and who have 
re been led, by other circumstances, into this 
a peculiar line of business. 

E, 


The GENERAL ECONOMY, of the house- 
lamb breed ofsheep, has been given, under 
the DiSTRICT oF PETWORTH, in the SoUTH= 
n ERN CouNTIES. | 

In the BUSINESS OF SUCKLING LAMBS, I 
have had no practice : and my observa- 
tions have, hitherto, been incidental : for 


nities of seeing the practice, and have paid 
more or less attention to it, at different 
times, I never studied it, sufficiently, to re- 
gister it, here, in detail. Nor is this requi- 
site. A general idea of the practice, and 
the reason on which it rests, will, I trust, be 
deemed sufficient. 

The intention of fattening lambs, in the 
house, is similar to that of fattening calves, 
in the same situation; namely, that of pro- 


although, I have, repeatedly, had opportu- 
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ducing animal food, of peculiar fairnes 
and delicacy, comparatively with that of the 
Same animals, when fattened, in the field: 
as, in that situation, it is produced from 
milk alone; in this, from milk and herbage, 
Jointly : in that, the fibres become relaxed 
and softened, through a want of exercise; in 
this, they are strung to a more natural 
pitch, by that degree of exercise, which cul- 
tivated nature permits. 

What principally distinguishes the two 
practices is, that alien lambs are not to be 
purchased, as alien calves are; evidently 
owing to the circumstance of cattle, alone, 
being here kept, as animals of milk, for do- 
mestic purposes. . 

Hence, in the practice now under notice, 
the lambs are permitted to enjoy, respective. 
ly, the natural nourishment provided for 
them, by their on dams ; and this, only; 80 
long asit is sufficient to maintain them, in that 
luxuriant state, which the practice requires. 
But, especially in cases of twin lambs (to 
which the house lamb breed of sheep are 
very liable) it is seldom, I believe, if ever, 
sufficient, to finish them for market. It 
therefore becomes necessary, to preserve 
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the ewes in milk, after their own lambs are 
disposed of, to make up the deficiency. 
The suckling house, for lambs, is a 
roomy building, with pens or hutches, at 
ge, either end, or in recesses, of a size propor- 
ed tioned to the number of lambs ; so as to 
in WF restrain their natural propensity to playful- 
ral ness, and, in this case, inordinate exercise, 
ul- WW while the ewes are absent. In the area, or 
principal space, the ewes are shut up, occa- 
o sionally, and the lambs let loose among 
be Wl them: they being permitted, in winter, at 
tl) WM least, to remain together, during the night; 
ne, and always to renew their intercourse, at 
do. one or more stated times, during the day. 
Such lambs as remain unsatisfied, with 
ice, che milk of their respective dams, are 
ive. ¶ suckled on the nurse ewes: an operation 
for which is somewhat tedious, and requires 
the same unnatural and compulsatory means, 
that are employed in suckling alien calves. 
The ewes are either held between the knees 
of the suckler, or are fastened, by the head, 
in forked stakes; which answer the pur- 
pose of the pillories for cows, mentioned 
aforegoing : this most irksome part of 
lamb-suckling being continued, until the 
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whole of the lambs are satisfied, or the en- 
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tire milk of all the ewes is expended. 

The foods of suckling ewes are grass and 
cultivated herbage, green rye and tares, 
turneps, cabbages, every thing, which ex- 
perience points out, to be conducive to a 
plenty and richness of milk. | 

For a principal part of the art of suckling, 
whether lambs or calves, appears to lie, in 
supplying them, constantly, with a suffici- 
ency of nutritious milk; so that they flag 
not, nor receive any check, from the day 
they are dropped, to the time of their dis- 
posal. Other points of good management 
are, to keep them perfectly clean, and in a 
temperature and pureness of air, best calcu- 
lated to promote their health ; and in the 
state of tranquillity, most conducive to the 
ends of Juxury, for which this unnatural 
practice is pursued. 

On the whole, however, there appears to 
be no serious objection to the practice; ex. 
cept that of the unnecessary expense of 
attention, and labor, which it incurs. 

Of the SWINE of this country, or of 
their MANAGEMENT, nothing is required 
to be said, here. The BREED is chiefly 4 
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[= variety of the Berkshire ; with the Oriental 
kinds, and mongrels of every description. 
d Remarks on them will appear, in the fol- 
8, lowing MINUTES. 
X POULTRY, of every description, are 
a kept. But none of them are of superior, or 
distinguishable quality, except the Dorking 
g. breed of fowls: and these have been al- 
in ready noticed, in speaking of the EASTERN 
ci- CuALK HiLLs of the SourHERN COUNTIES, 
ag Of BEES the number, here, as in most 
ay parts of the kingdom, are shamefully few ; 


and evidently on the decline. And, if the 
present prices of the sweets of commerce 
will not rouse Englishmen to a sense of their 
interest, in this respect, little hope will re- 
main of the culture of these industrious col- 
lectors of native sweets being revived. 
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above delineated ; lying between the hills 


I: 
DESCRIPTION F*t 
OF K 

THE FARM. 1 

| th 


THE SITUATION of the lands, which m. 


gaverise to the following Remarks, is in the 
south-east quarter of the VALE or Lox pon, 


of Norwood, and the chalky heights of 
Sanderstead : within the township of CROx- 


vox; and between ten and twelve miles, tber 
due south from the METRoPoLIs. lig 
Their ELEVAT10N is varied. The more It 
central parts are low ; lying on the flat or ed 
base of the Vale. The most northern are I la 
raised, by the shelving skirts of the Norwood i "* 
hills, —the southern, by a rising ground, At 
which forms a part of the broken margin ws 
: 


of the Vale, in this quarter. 
The asPECT, and degree of inclination, 
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are of course various ; and will appear in 


the following DESCRIPTION OF THE FIELDS: 

The CLIMATURE 1s forward, even for the 
latitude (51' 20'). Harvest usually begins, 
from a week to a fortnight, earlier, in this 


Kent and Surrey ; Situated, only at a few 
miles distance. 


through them : but the higher lands are 


ch more deficient, in water, for stock. 
he The LAxps are extremely various. The 
YN, north end is strong, tenacious, and reten- 


ills tive; but various in fertility. The south is 


of a gravelly loam; likewise varying, in depth 
\y. and productiveness. The north-west quar- 
les, ter is a sandy loam, of various degrees of 
lightness ; and is covered, in some parts, 
ore with black spungy earth; apparently form- 
- or ed by water, and aquatic plants, while it 
10 lay in a state of nature; before the country 
ood was cleared and drained: the substratum, 
nd. of this quarter, being a deep bed of sand 
gin and gravel, deposited on a flat, and liable to 


be surcharged, in a wet season; as will ap- 
pear in the following details. 


situation, than on the adjacent heights of 


In respect to WATER, the central parts 
are well supplied, by a rill which runs 
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With respect to PLAN, these farm lands 
were situated, the most irregular and incon- 
venient. They had, formerly, lain in three 
or four distinct farms, with farm houses and 
offices belonging to each ; three of which 
still remained entire: beside a detached 
plot, with a barn, only. The several parts 
lay, more or less, disjointed, by intervening 
property, and the different farms intermixed 
with other lands ; parts of them being in 
a state of common field, parcelled out in 
plots of the smallest size: with the right 
of pasturage on two adjoining commons. 

Had I foreseen the difficulty and extent 
of the plan, which I have since been led to 
execute, I could not have fixed on a fitter 
subject of probation ; a subject better cal- 
culated, to show the necessary variations of 
practice, and habituate me to the requisite 
versatility of management,—or to call forth 
exertion and expedients, and inure me 
to the more difficult and patient employ- 
ments of husbandry,—than the assemblage 
of soils and situations, to which J was di- 
rected, by a train of fortuitous circum- 
stances. | 
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THE FARMER VT. be 


The HOMESTEAD, or principal FAR- 
MERY, at which I resided, being placed on 
one side of these scattered fields, added to 
: the difficulties of management. 
| The PLAN of this FARMERY (see the an- 
/ | nexed Plate) was chiefly my own; the 
| dwelling house and one barn being the 
only given points: the extent, however, 
was limited, by the adjoining common: a 
| circumstance which rendered the plan less 
| complete, than otherwise it might have 
been made. But the size was propor- 
tionate to the lands which properly belong- 
ed to it; and its conveniences were nume- 
rous. I therefore give a sketch of it ;— 
to convey hints on a subject, which is little 
understood: having, until of late years, had 
little attention paid to it; though of the 
first importance, in rural concerns. 


; 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


The Lossy is entered from the comMoN, 
and opens into the GARDEN FIELDS, a Suit of 
ARABLE FIELDS, the PASTURING PADDOCKS, 
and the STACK YARD. 


VOL, I, F 


stied hogs: opening, by flaps, into the 


dwelling house. P. offices. 
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FARM YARD. A, A,&c. the gangways, or 
footpaths, round the yard. B. the granary, 
C. a chaff bouse. D. a resting place, for the 
yard hogs. E. the poultry house, communi- 
cating with the roost, over D. F. a stallion 
stable. G. the chaff bin of the cart horse 
Stable. H. the harness closet. I. a collar- 
maker's Shop. K. a carpenter's shop and 
lock-up toolery. L. an open or outer toolery, 

Cow nous. (1) the gangway, before 
the head of the cows. (2) the troughs or 
mangers, for their food. (g) the calf pens. 
Ox snEp. On a similar plan to that of 
the cow house. 

SWINERY. (1) the wash cisterns. (2) a 
pavement, furnished with troughs, for the 
yard hogs. (3) the outer sties. (4) the 
covered sties. (5) the troughs, for the 


boiling house. (6) the boiler. (7) the 
boiling house, and repository of roots, &C. 
sunk three feet below the level of the yard. 

CouRT YARD. M. a large latticed breed- 
ing coop. N. the saddle horse stable. O the 
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the INTRODUCTION 
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lion TO 

Ore oy 

aol THE MINUTES. 
ery. 3 
fore IT MAY reasonably be expected, that 
s or shall here set forth my pretensions to be- 
ens. {Weome a writer, on a subject of so much dif- 


ficulty as Agriculture, without a larger ac- 
quaintance, with the professional part of it, 
han I may seem to have had, at the com- 
encement of these Minutes. 

It will appear, however, by the Minutes 
the hemselves, that, at their commencement, 


o the It least, they are merely statements of facts, 
) the Is they occurred, in the course of business; 
8, &c. Ind might have been put down, with pro- 


ith the general subject, and having no 

ther ground work to go upon, than the 

ractice which passed before him. 

But this was far from being my own case. 

et out with advantages, which cannot 
F 2 


riety, by a person wholly unacquainted 


N 
} 
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) 
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readily be acquired, by those who have not 

been born to the profession. I was bred up! 
in it, from my infancy. During the firs 
F " fifteen years of my life, I might be said 6 i. 
' have had it daily under my eye, and to have 

conversed on no other practical subject t 
to have been taught the use of every tod 


| and implement; to have performed every ar 
| a operation; and to have been initiated in fo1 
almost every branch of the profession. all 


'F Even during my alienation, from th 
I profession itself, I had frequent opportuni 
'F ties of observing its practices; and this, il 
Situations different from that in which 
had been bred up; and thereby of obtain 
ing more comprehensive ideas of the ll 
Ject, than ever could have been furnishe 
5 by my native soil, alone. It was, indes 
if | during this period, and in occasionally « 
J ing, and perhaps partaking in, my nati 
practice, that I primarily formed a true e 
timate of the profession; and a few yell 
residence in a distant climate; and the 
1 seeing (though incidentally) the works 
1 cultivation carried on, under circumstan( 
still more different, might farther enlaſ 
my comprehension of the general sub 


_ 
— 
rr 
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and assist to impress more strongly, on my 
mind, the radical benefits arising from 


2 not 
d up 


fre Agriculture, comparatively with the fleet- 
id o ing advantages of commerce.“ 
hae Some few years previously to my return 


to the profession, I made AGRICULTURE my 
particular study: and it was then, I first 
analyzed the general subject, and originally 
formed the synthetic arrangement, which 
all the experience, I have since had, has 
not found occasion to alter, in any essential 
ortum point. | 
this, Therefore, I trust, it may be said, with 
hich Wropriety, that I set out with advantages, 
obtainf@ecul:arly suited to the task I was under- 


rnishe 
indes 


ct — 
y tod 
ever) 
ted in 


11. 
m the 


IN THIS place, it may be requisite to 
ally ter an apology, for the manner in which 
iy nail he FIRST EDITION of these MinNUTEs were 
true Maid before the Public. 

They were written, as private memoran- 


ew pen | 
ums, and printed, as an anonymous work. 


znd tit 

works 
imstande 
er enlal 
al subſ 


It is worthy of remark, that men who have resided, 
the East or West Indies, though engaged there in 
mmercial pursuits, frequently return with strong 
ropensities to Agriculture. 


* 
_— 4 * 
n 3 — * x 
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-9 INTRODUCTION TO 
The style was purposely left unpruned, and 


the sentiments unvarnished, for reasons I 
given, in a retrospective view of the work, t. 
after it was printed; and many new con- Wt 0 
structed words were suffered to remain, for 

reasons which no one, I believe, will con- I ©: 
trovert, and which I here copy: © The ce 
Author, throughout the preceding volume, Mt b. 
has considered AGRICULTURE as an 1NFant It 5e 
SCIENCE, destitute of SYSTEM, and, in some co 
measure, destitute of SCIENTIFIC TERMs.M Of 
An impropriety and ambiguity of term th 


have ever been the bane of science, as a 
perspicuity and propriety have ever aided 
in its advancement. In what state would 
the MATHEMATICS, PHILOLOGY, EXPERI: 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, and ASTRONOMY, 
have now been found, had there not es 
isted INNOVATORS OF TERMS ? If the write 
has introduced a redundancy, or an impro- 
priety, of terms, he is ready to retrenchc of 
alter them.” a 

I must confess, . that the work, 
in many respects, was left unguarded, anc 
exposed to public censure; and I have lol 
been sensible of the indulgent treatment l 
met with. 
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and RESPECTING the PRESENT EDITION, 
1sons I have only to say, that J have endeavoured 
vork, to free the first from its exuberances, with- 


out destroying the primary intention. 

The retrenchments are fewer, and of less 
extent, than I had preconceived to be ne- 
cessary : and I have great satisfaction in 
ume, being able to say, that, possessed of my pre- 
Fant Sent experience, I have not had occasion 
some to correct more than one round assertion 
ERA of a radical error (respecting raygrass) in 
term that my probationary publication. 
as 3 
aided 
would 
cpERl- 
N OMY, 
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FARM 1774. Y ESTERDAY, discharge 


MANAGE- July 18th. my bailif; and determine 


to be, wholly, my own manager: to reg 
late tomorrow's conduct, by today's exp 
rience ; and next year's plan of managemeni 
by the result of this year's practice. 


4 
2. w 

: th 
HaRvesr. JULY 26. Began to carry hay: got fat * 
ING HAY. loads into stack caught in the rain, v lar 


two more on the waggons; left four iſ 
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Je in the field, fit to be carried; - the stack 2. 

90 waggons abroad. HARVEST- 
In future, I will accord to the adage. TOE 
Tarry hay while you may.” Part of it 

s ready yesterday; but I was unwilling 

break the dayswork of a plow team. 


7 


Rocusrg. The men and boys are unani- WORKING 
us in their dislike of the oxen. The buy- ras 
of them was unluckily premature. Their 

p has, thus far, been treble the value of 


zargelf ir labor, and they must now lie a dead 
mine 

reg Tt is as absurd to distinguish animals, which Nature 
EXP into the world red and white, by the name of Black 


, as to call those which never had, nor were ever 
Wdcd to have horns, and of course hornless, Horned 
. Nor is it less ridiculous to suffer a word, so al- 
ther Englisb as CATTLE, to remain in the EnG- 
LANGUAGE, Without a determinate signification, 
8 Writer, therefore, makes no apology for adopting 
the general name of Bulls, Cows, Oxen, Steers, 
Ers, and Calves, whether they happen to be black, 

lite, horned or hornless; Nor for using it in the 
lar, as well as the plural, analogous with sheep and 
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3. weight, till after harvest. They have be lig 
WORKING the cause of more impertinence, vexatio ve 
CATTLE. and bickering, than all the other appa 
dages of the farm. 
JuLY, 1777.* These were four oxe 
bought in Sussex, the preceding spring A 
at a time when the Writer was fully en m! 
ployed, in the ordinary business of Mrt 
farm; besides the immediate superinten inn 
ance of a new farm yard, and suit of office nd. 
— and this Minute is inserted, as a hin dir 
to those who wish to introduce sometbuMiva 
new ; for if it should interfere with the Hire 
cesar business of the farm, ten to one Hab. 
I's will miscarry. Jo 
0 ; b 
i | 4. pr 
. ' en 
5 HaRV EST. AUGUST 20. Last Tuesday's rain halowi 
F BI ISH. remarkable effect, on mildewed or blightWcer 


'F nir. wheat. On Monday, the grain was smil 
1 shrivelled, and steely: on Thursday at 
| Friday, it appeared plump and kind. I 
0 | longer it stands, the more it seems to in 
prove. 22 

1 Is not this a sufficient hint, for sufferil 


*The time when these MiNurEs first went to pic 


- 
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e beafWlighted wheat to have some rain, in un- 4. 
atio pvered shucks ? ; | HARVEST- 


ppen 
oF; 


Oel 


pring AucusT go. Brought down, from Ads- woRKING 

yen mb, eight sacks of oats in chaff, for the ts 

of tt horses. Would it not be ridiculous to 

nten(Winnow them? Surely, to dress oats, in- 

office Hnded for private use, is muddling through 

a hin dirty, suffocating job, without any other 

metongWvantage, than that of having the plea- 

the re of remixing the corn and chaff, in the 

> one Wable. | 

JuLy, 1777. This may be plausible theo- oars 
/ ; but, in evidence that it is not eligible cyare. 


practice, those were the first and last oats 
e Writer gave to the horses, without win- 
in halWowing. The quantity of corn cannot be 
blightQWcertained : some oats afford a greater 
as SmlWFoportion of chaff, than others; and the 
day rters were of course dissatisfied : besides 
d. Ie inconveniency of carrying a quantity of 
15 to Meed seeds into the stable, and from thence 
the dunghill. 

uri * 

ent to pi 


| 
q 
ö 
| 


a arp, remainder of O 2, Part of N 5, &c. &c. 


number of little obstructions continued 
„ the evening. Obliged to leave part of wh 
was our day of misfortunes. 


In future, —bustle in the morning, au 
defy the little difficulties of the day. 
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'S HARVEST- SEPTEMBER 6. Going this mornin 


BEANS. among the bean cutters, a thought strud 


„ preferable to cutting (with sickles). G 
* making the experiment, I found that I coil 
|» | draw them, faster, and much cleaner, thi 
| ] the workmen cut them ; besides leavill 
the land, in a state greatly superior. Tit 
bf | waste too is less—scarcely a bean is lost. 8 
ing perfectly clean, from weeds and gra 
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| 6. 
6. 
BUSINESS SEPTEMBER g. A fine day. Carried th 


retard us, all the morning; and greater i 


was ready, in the field, uncarried. But thi 


me, that drawing (eradicating) would | 


8 le 
ur! 
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” 


ne beans are immediately ready to bind, 


rom the ground, give the air a freę circu- 
ation. By striking the roots of each hand- 
ul, against the foot, the mold 1s almost 
Frholly disengaged from the fibres; and 
he soil in the rows, instead of being bound 
y the roots, and encumbered by the stubble, 
s left as loose as garden mold; while the 
urface 1s freed from obstructions. 


1ed tl 
&c. 
1ued t 
ater il 
of whit 


But thi 


ng, All 


8. 


SEPTEMBER 18. In June, mowed swaths 
cross a field of barley, and a field of oats, 
o try its effect on the grasses, which were 
nornig own with the corn, in the spring. The 


reen corn was given to the cart horses. 
The result is this: the parts mown are 


perfect mats the young grasses are much 
ranker and stronger, than those under the 


df corn, would have made an excellent 
Summer pasture. The second crop of oats, 


land is reduced to sward, to grassland, to a ley. 


* LEYING is here used for the process whereby arable 


77 
7. 


ifting HARVEST- 
nd set up, and the roots, by lifting them HARVE 


BEANS, 


LEYING.* 


standing corn: they, and the second crop 
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8. though puny, was in full head when 
LEYING. first crop was cut. 

JuLY, 1777. If green fodder and Pas 

rage be wanted, this may, in some cases, 


eligible management. In 
NI" 
IN] 
9. 
TIME SEPTEMBER 25. A great quantity of rai 
SOWING. has fallen.—The whole country is deluge 
In some parts of Kent, and on the HO 


of Surry, the farmers are in the midst 
harvest. It is true, the beans only are no 
out; but the oats, and some of the barle 
are but indifferently got, and had the i 
cessant rains set in, only a few days Soone! 
they must have been much injured. 

In future, —endeavour to be before, rathe 


than behind, the seasons. fur 

fro 

| erc 

10. ray 

| ric 
WEA. OcTosER 2. © What a wet season! In 


THER. | | YER 
like was never known!“ is the gene! 


cry. But is not every year—almost ev) 
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1en on, remarkable for something? And, 
leed, the greatest wonder is, how the 
pass and fair weather come so regularly 
ases, iſ they do. 
In fulure, EMBRACE THE FAIR OPPOR= 
NITY, AND PREPARE FOR THE UNCER= 
INTY OF SEASONS. 


IT. 


of rai 
eluge 
ne Hl 
n1dst ( 
are 101 
barlef 

the in 

SOONC! 


OcToOBER 17. Finished taking up the po- 
oes, and spreading the compost of F. 2. 
e crop is not large, but the roots are 
e. 


npost useful, while in a state of matura- 
n, and of culturing and cleansing the 
, while a crop is produced, —in each in- 
turrow of a foul wheat stubble, lying in 
rod beds, I strowed potatoe plants ;— 
ered them with rows of long dung, 
rawy, undigested dung )—and reversed 
ridges, as if no dung, nor potatoes, had 


, rathel 


n ! In deposited. During summer, plowed 
gene cleansed the beds, and hoed and earthed 
t exe the potatoe rows. And, in autumn, 
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WEA- 
THER, 


POTA. 
TOES, 


ULY, 1777. Led by the idea of making COMPOST 
FA ; 
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11. 


COMPOST 
FALLOW, 


SUMMER 
FALLOW, 


MINUTES — 


opened them, with a plow,—gathere 
harrowed — re-gathered —and spread i 
compost over the intervals, with shovels 

An improvement would be: instead 
covering the plants with the dung, 
bury the dung, and afterwards dibble int 
plants; and instead of plowing and harro 
ing up the potatoes, dig them up, a 
cleanse the compost by hand- picking. 

An evil attendant, on this method 
making coMPosT FALLOWS, is the bei 
prevented from cross-ploughing, duri 
summer. And see the close of Min: 23; 


I2. 


NovemMBER 5. By way of experiment, 
ed two ridges of the exhausted foul part 
Barn field, a bean stubble, with wheat. 

May, 1775. Plowed it in.— Good 
nothing. x 

JuLY, 1777. This field was summer-l 
lowed, and sown with wheat, the ensul 
autumn, without manure : yet the crop 
good; - from three to four quarters, an a 
It is now in clover, as clean as a garde 
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ere and the Writer is convinced, that summer- 12. 

ad allowing, if the soil be foul, is the most suJiꝛmgR 
vels, pirited of all spirited managements ; and * 
read t one summer will not cleanse it, it is 

g. inf&oubly spirited to give it two. 

in : 
Narro 


1P, a 


15. 


18. | 
ky NoveMBER 22. It is one man's employ- BARN 
e bei nent to supply the horses with oats, and no ECONOMY 
dur ent for the straw. To thrash oats in au- | 
N: 2 umn, while the cattle are yet abroad, is | 
npardonable management.* 
In future save a stack of oats, until the 
ve of harvest, sufficient to supply the 
orses, until the cattle be taken up; at 
gent, Mast till Martinmas. Straw in haytime is 
ul part Necessary for thatch, and useful to mix with 
cheat. different hay, or second crop of clover. 
Good il the barns with wheat; lay ing such as 
ill show for a seed sample, easily to be 
mmer- me at. Begin thrashing, as soon as con- 


e ens&nient, and have them cleared, by Martin- 
crop Ms, ready to throw in spring corn and 
s, an lee, for fodder for the strawyard stock 


: gardd * Yet nothing is more common. 
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13. 
BARN 
ECONOMY 


LEYING, 


— 
—_ 


MINUTES. NOy, 


oats for the cart horses—peas for the hog 
&c. &c.— The wheat in stack will take po 
session, in the spring, when the strawyard 
are shut up, and this again give way to the 
reserve of oats. 

At any rate, do not make a shameſfi 


waste of straw, by having oats to thrash i 
October. 


14. 


DECEMBER 5. Plowed furrows, in K. 
to take off the water, which stood on th 
surface: — the young grasses were total) 
covered, in many places, and, in othe 
buoyed up by the foliage, which swam d 
the surface. | 

I am convinced that a stiff, level, rete 
tive soil may be leyed too flat, and that tii 
held ought to have been gathered up, ink 
wide gentle ridges. The furrows, which 
drew today, are but a partial relief to it, A 
at present very uncouth, and will be troubk 
some in the spring. 

The condition of this field must still 
very hurtful to the young trefoil, clo 
ribgrass, &c. and the dung cannot, with a 
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propriety, nor conveniency, be strowed in 14. 
the water. LENIN G. 
JuLY, 1777. The Writer is still clearly SURFACE 
ff opinion, that a retentive soil ought to be e 
clivated, whether it be intended to pro- 
zuce corn, or grass; — with this difference: 
for winter corn, the ridges ought to be 
igh and narrow ; —for grass, low and wide. 
perhaps, half a rod wide, for the former, — 
wo rods wide, for the latter. 
It is true, the grasses did not perish ; but, 
hough the soil is clean, in tolerable heart, 
nd fine tilth, this field has never yet borne 
middling crop; excepting the upper 
eadland, which lies perfectly dry. It is 
wam adservable, that this part begins to vege- 
ate, much earlier, than the part which lies 
|, retengat and wet. The sun has here double 
that ti ty: — first, to exhale the superfluous 
up, moisture, and then to throw in an extra- 
which dinary degree of warmth, to rouse the 
to 1, fnumbed fibres. When that has secured 
e troubiſ surface, from the spring drought, this 
but beginning to shoot; and the dry 
gather Setting in, while its surface is whol- 
unshaded, it is of course baked to a crust, 
d the crop tinted. 
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34 MINUTES. 
15. 0 
b 
15 S| 
„ | 50 
DUNG DECEMBER 7. Shot a load of gravelly 
YARDS. 


loam, in the gateway of Adscomb farmyard, 
to prevent the road water from overfloy- 
ing it, and carrying away the essence of the 
manure. | 
It is bad management to suffer the water, 
which falls immediately upon dang, to drain 
from it, wastefully ; and much worse, 0 
suffer that which is extraneous to dralt 
through it: yet how commonly it is seen, lt 
practice 


16. 


THRASH- DECEMBER 7. How necessary is it to at 
WHEAT. tend narrowly to the thrashing of wheat: 
Two fellows, whom I have employed is 
some time, have been cheating the publi 
in general, and myself particularly, f 
more than a fortnight past; yesterday, Id 
dered half a load of the straw, which the 
had bound for sale, to be drawn from t 


rest, indiscriminately, and re-thrashed. It 


J. 
loul 
me 
urn; 
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day, we have cleaned up, above half a 


ame and disgrace, and discharged them, 
publicly, as a warning to the rest. 


velly 
Ward 
Flow- 


of the 17. 


JANUARY g. Yesterday, put the remain- 

der of the fatting hogs to peas.— Cabbages 
ake more boiling, and are not so well af- 
jected, as potatoes, and have a most disa- 
preeable smell. 
JuLY, 1777. The writer has not since 
bo:led any cabbages ;—but, given raw, he 
finds them of great use to the yard hogs, 
particularly the SUCKLING sows. 


water 
0 drain 
rSe, {0 
drain 
Seen, I 


it to at 
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) ed {df 

7 gubli 18. 

ly, 0 | 

ay, Ia January 8. Counted the produce of a 
nich the louble stem of purple or Cape beans, from 
from e root, which has been a piece of parlour 


urniture, since harvest. It had, when 


ed. Ie 


bushel of prime wheat! Covered them with 7 
WHEAT. 
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16. 


HRASH- 
ING 


SWINE. 


BEANS. 
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86 MINUTES. 10 


18. drawn, upwards of ninety pods ; but som 
BEANS. of them were immature, I now opened, 


2 pods of 5 each, 10 beans. 
12 = - - 4 = - 48 


ts 
Jy 


Re Ce 

Tw EE. 
eee Hh fT. | a) 
85 pods 230 vegetative bean 4 


Put up the fives and fours—the threes—ani 
the twos and ones, in three separate paper 
to try, hereafter, whether the seed whit 
Springs from a root, specially fruitful, is 
or is not, in itself, peculiarly prolific ; and 
whether the particular circumstances of it 
production influence its produce. 
VEGETA- JULY, 1777. These beans were drillel 
ECONOMY jn a piece of the same species. The parts 
cular produce of the pods of different sia 
were identified by labels, and the experimen 
rigidly attended to. But, at harvest, tit 
smallest degree of disparity could not is 
discerned ; the bean which was broug| 
forth, singly, being equally fruitful, wil 
that which was produced, in a pod of fived 
six: and that which was produced, on Hplve 
stem of ninety, was not more fertile ti : 


JAN, 
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ts neighbour, grown on a stalk of fifteen 18. 


VEGETA- 


ECONOMY 


some 
ed, 


19. 


JANUARY 21. Two men have been six HARVEST- 
ays, each, in thrashing out three quarters WHEAT. 
nd seven bushels of wheat! At four shil- 
ings, a quarter, (the agreement) they did 

jot, (including a shilling a load for the 

raw) earn common day wages, though 

ey thrashed hard, and stuck close to it :— 

ut it was got in damp. The straw thrashes 

d pieces, and the corn is cold. | 

In future—Be careful not to carry wheat, 

to barn, while damp, if it can possibly be 

oided. Perhaps, in general, there is more 


anger of harming it, in the mow, than in 
e suck. 


bean, 
S- and 
apes 

which 
tful, 8 
c; an 
8 Of It 


drilled 
E parti 
nt $126 
zerimell 
rest, ti 


20. 


| not be : 

broug| JANUARY 24. Horse-raking M. g. The MANUR=« 
ful, Wong, laid on one side of it, was much too f 
of ive 08's, for a sward— too undigested to dis- 


ed, ol 
tile tha 


ve with the rains. It lies in tuſts, on the 
Especially in a bad wheat year, like that of 1774. 


ET 
j 
9 
L 

Y | 


33 MINUTES. 10 


| 20. surface, and the grass under it is yellow, and |, 
it HORSE Totten. The horse rake makes good work, 

F It gathers up the undigested, pulverizes and 

| scatters the digested, and scarifies the tut Nef 
b FERN What rakes up is chiefly FERN ; some of hr 
LITTER. . 

, it, as entire as when brought from Nor- 
| wood : though it has been in the dung, near 

1 twelve months. This is a heavy charge 

i against fern. Perhaps it delays the maturity 

| of a dunghill, a full year longer than straw. ] 


Perhaps, straw, at fifteen shillings a load 
is more eligible litter, and cheaper, than fern 
| at five. 

F JuLY, 1777. The Writer, convinced, from 
this and other observations, that fern re- 
| tards, very considerably, the maturation d 
| manure, has not used it since; except II 
x cases of great scarcity of litter, for the bar 


1 and stack frames. 

+ But he does not hereby mean to ded) 
: „ fern, wholly : It may be very eligible i 
+3 many situations. Nor does he mean d 
convey an idea, that the manure, produce 
1 from it, is of an inferior quality, to tha 
produced from straw ; but, on the contra. 
to expose that received vulgar error: A 
he is bf opinion, that manure from feng. 


JAN. s. 
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Porougbly digested, is as meliorating, and 20. 
> free from infection,“ as that which is | FERN 
ade from straw ; and, where it can be 

pt Separate, fern may be very eligible, as 
rt-horse litter. 


LITTER, 


1. 


JAxUARY 28. Finished carrying off the puNxo 
rn rakings. The rake left them, in rows, 
t of which they were shook into heaps, 
d returned, in carts, to the farm yard, for 
ter. This is a neat, and evidently a good 
Fo: the surface is discumbered, and the 
gested dung worked thoroughly into the 


SWARD. 


Experimentally, raked one rake's width, SCARIFY- 


ING 


rder than the rest. Tore much of the swarD. 
ver and raygrass up by the roots, Will 
invigorate the plants, which are lacerated, 

t not eradicated, or will the frost perish 

e exposed fibres? Remember, - the upper 

rt was raked, in the afternoon, preceding 

ery sharp frosty night. 


A popular idea, in this country, is, that fern breeds 


1 90 MINUTES. Jay 
21. Jux, 1775. No obvious difference: Mh 
SCARIFY- whole field bore a very large crop. pn 


SWARD. 


wm 


22. 


PLOWS, JANUARY go. Last week, I procured tw 
Yorkshire plows, (to be drawn by tm 
horses, without a driver)—and to day gi 
one of them to work. The man and horg 
were as tractable as could be expected, fron 
a first essay, and make very good work, i 


— 
W a 


EF cc I lp I 
— - — 
o Fe — 49 4 . f + @s "Wen pn 


F<, 


| a light soil. A boy and a horse are sa. 
and the soil beneficially trodden : besidaiſen 
Fi two horses, in rank, step quicker, mud tt 
$ quicker, than three, in file, and seem b 
| | carry off their work, more cheerfully. th 
1 | nc 
W 

q 18 AL 
13 23. an. 
1 ter 
br SOWING, JANUARY go. Last spring, I set two meniiWecr 
4 5007+ soy soot, over wheat. Theystript themselſrs; 
.F 


vB naked, and, not being used to it, narro 
128 escaped suffocation. I was hurt to see then 
and then made a resolution not to sow al 
more, until I could contrive an implemel 


G K * * 
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hich would scatter it, with some degree of 
amfort to the laborer. 

Since then, I thought of one: last week 
built it ; and tried it, today ; but the 
heels are too narrow—they cut in, three 
four inches deep : instead of one man, it 
quires two men, to draw it. Ordered a 
ir of old wheels, much broader, to be fitted 
It, 


e: ih 


red ty 
Dy tut 
day ga 
d hors 
ed, fron 
work, ll 
e Save 
besidaWent between chopping stubble, (cutting it 
r, mud th a sithe against the foot) and collecting 
Seem i] by rolling in frost, and gathering it up, 
ly. Ith a horse rake, in open weather, the ex- 
nce was nearly the same. The rake 
ves less upon the ground, and eradicates 
any weeds ; but the stubble is only fit to 
ter the yard with. The sithe gathers it 


vo mel'Wecr from dirt, and it is litter for the cart 
1emsel'Mrses. 


24. 


narrou In future — if horse litter be wanted, chop 


see theuhbbles; —if not, rake them.— It raises a 
) SOW al 


pple ich cleaner. Besides, raking across the 


ater quantity, and leaves the surface 
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SOWING 
SOOT. 


JANUARY go. By a comparative experi- $TUBBLE. 
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WORKING 


CATTLE. 


NOSE 
RINGS, 


STUBBLE. the direction of the plow.—O. 2. breaksy 


MINUTES. 


ridges scarifies the surface, at right anglet 


10 


= 
— 1 


like a fallow. 


25. 


FEBRUARY g. Harnessed the oxen, ini 
their new finery their fringes and tas 
—their gaudy bridles and housings. Th 
Pantheon never saw more ridiculous mas 
ronies. But what is still more ridiculoy 
the very men, who fancied it beneath tha 
to associate with ozen, are now ambitio 
of being the companions of HORNED Honk 
and their new name, and finery, have h 
the desired effect. 

In the field they behaved very well; b 
coming into the yard, one of them bro 
loose, with his trappings upon him, and p 
the pigs and poultry in bodily fear; 
bated bull was never more furious; and 
1s well that it ended in fear. 

4. Got a nose ring made, for the riot 
OX. 

JuLY, 1777. This thought arose, fi 
seeing a mischievous bull, in Yorkshire, | 
thered by the nose. The Writer, howe" 
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as very reluctant in making use of it : in- 
ed, nothing but necessity (for this ox was 
zcome truly dangerous) could have per- 
jaded him to it ;—for he was afraid, that 
would give the men an opportunity of 
rturing him. However, to the credit of 
jeir humanity, he believes, it was never 
ade use of, for that purpose. 
gs. IF 6. Rung the rebellious ox. The opera- 
us macyon is easy. The farrier first attempted to 
diculouWunch the hole, to receive the ring; but a 
ath theme opened it much better. The nos- 
umbitio ils, above the large cartilage which sepa- 
) Hokzigtes their extremities, are divided only by 
have Mo very thin membranes, that are easily 
riorated. The ring is about three inches 
vell; diameter. 
m bra 7. The rung ox is as passive as a spaniel, 
„ and d leads like a cur. 
fear ; 
Ss; and 


18 


anglet 
reaks 1 


en, in d 
1 tasse 


26. 


FEBRUARY 10. Yesterday, a sow far- 
ose, fro wed, and last night she overlaid one of 
shire, Met * Pigs This has frequently proved the 
hows; and, perbaps, in future, give sows very 


ne riot0 
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25. 


NOSE 
RINGS. 


BREED« 
ING 
SOWS. 


= — — 14 —. 


. "i MINUTES. 


Mt 
} 26. little litter, the first week after farrowing 
88 BREED- Perhaps, a dry platform is the most naturi 
| 4 ·ͤ JuLx, 1777. No: for if a sow farro 


in the field, she collects a quantity of gr: 


or weeds, and makes herself a soſt, dry 
warm bed; therefore some litter is natur 

. nevertheless, much is, undoubtedly, dang 

. rous. 

4 I. } 
1 27. y 
$ 

3 FARM FEBRUARY 15. Shovelling the gangwa 

| YARD of the farm yard, and re-littering them, 

| Littering farm yards is an eligible pr F 
F tice it forwards the digestion of stubblſh"!i 
PV or offal straw, and makes the yard comfonif 

| able. 

bh 

1 

Ii 28. 

1 

4} 

F working FEBRUARY 16. The points of the hall 

= \ . 

0 CATTLE. der blades of one of the oxen are exceeding 


* ** ” 
G 
* 


swelled. His shoulders are made auk ward 
'F for harness. They protuberate, at the td 
and bottom, and leave the middle hollo F. 

Perhaps, choose the ox for harness, was 
Shoulder blades are thin, and withers fine th. 
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whose Shoulders, from the withers to the 28. 
bow, are convex, rather than concave, and WORKING 
hose elbows are short, and blunt. But, ** 
xhaps, a collar may be contrived to fit a 

houlder, be it ever so hollow. 

Acart ox ought to be handsomely made, 

ep chested, straight and clean limbed, 

ort horned, full shouldered, active, spirit- 

, and carry his head high. Dukx, if pos- 

ble, is perfect. 


29. 


FELRUARY 2g. Began to prepare for yarrows 
ling beans, in K. 4. The common flat 
rows, (large harrows for four or more 
rﬀes) I find are totally unfit for narrow 
ges. Perhaps, a pair of concave harrows, 


th the horses drawing single, in the fur- 
ws, would be best. 


Ngwa) 
nem. 


he sho 
ceeding 
ukwar d 


30. 
at the 0 


hollow Fezxvary 25. This field (see above) a LANCE. 
ess, who grass ley of eight or nine years old, was 
ers fin thered up, early in winter, into halfrod 
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STACES. 


been contriving an implement tolaceratet 


MINUTES. u 


ridges to be sown with beans: but the! 
being quite flat, and of course wet (the sl 
retentive,clayey loam), it broke up, as toy 
as glue, and the harrows cannot raise mi 
enough, to cover the seed. I have therek 


surface, that the harrows may have ma 
effect. It is still too wet to bear the horg 
an implement which can be drawn by t 
horses, walking in the furrows, is therelq 
necessary; and that which I have mal 
and got to work, to day, resembles a h 
rake, with a joint in the middle, and the u 
arms crooked; to fit, exactly, the round h 
rod ridges. Instead of teeth, the arms 
furnished with blades, four inches apart, 
inches long, and about two and a half br 
at the top, growing narrower towards 
point; resembling hangers, with the pol 
dragging somewhat behind the impleme 


. 


FEBRUARY 27. The late stormy nig 
has shifted almost every pillar of a wil 
stack. It is extraordinary how it Stood 
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the he tempest ! Had it fallen, during the rain, g1. 
he sone damage must have been considerable. STACKS. 
as tou In future, —attend well to stack frames, 

ise mi peſore the hurry of harvest begin. 

herek 


erate 3 . 


Ve mi FeprUARY 27. The good effect of setting 8 
a ut the ridges of the twenty acres, and open- 1 Rr 
g the cross drains, is obvious. Last spring, 

man could not walk over it, without dan- 

er of sticking in the mire. This spring, it 

firm as a race ground, notwithstanding 

e late wet weather. 

JuLyY, 1777. This is another field spoiled, LEYING. 
y being leyed flat. It had, the preceding 
Inter, while the farm was without a te- 

ant, been trodden by large cattle, to mere 

ortar. The whole twenty acres did not, 

the year 1774, more than summer two 

ws. It was the latter end of May, before 

stock could be turned into it; the sur- 

ce was so wet, and the grass so backward : 

Ir could it; with any propriety, have been 

wed, until the latter end of April. Lest 

is should be the case, the ensuing spring 

being totally ruined as grassland) a pair 
. I 
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98 
99, 
LEYING. 


BEANS. 


MINUTES. 1 


of furrows were laid, back to back, at even 
half rod, and cross drains opened, to cam 
off the water, which these furrows might 
collect. This was done, in autumn, befor 
the surface was again reduced to mortar 
and it had fully the desired effect. Instea 
of the latter end of April, the plows beg 
to work, in February. These furrows be 
came the middles of the ridges ; so tha 
instead of five, there were, now, but { 
turnings to be made to each ridge. 


83. 


Manch 1. Began casting the drawn bea 
(throwing them from one end of the ba 
floor to the other, with a shovel); but til 
is of very little service. They are full 
lumps of dirt, which are too large to 
Sifted out, and too heavy to be blown ol 
nor does casting separate them. 

This is a bad effect of drawing bei 
(see Min: 7.); and I was anxious to rem 
or at least to palliate, it. After some $ucc®s 
less attempts, I put about half a bushel in 
a sack, and thrashed them, for a few seco 


FIL, 
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ever hey were then shook in a wheat riddle, and gg. 
car me out a good sample. The flail burststhe BEANs. 
lods, and the wheat riddle lets the dust, and 

he small refuse beans, through it. 

This 1s a valuable discovery : for there 

an advantage of drawing beans, which 
besides the benefit the soil receives) will 

ore than pay for the extra labor, in clean- 

g: they are as hard, as old beans, though 

used immediately after the deluging rains 

last autumn. The stubbornness of the 

bots, I apprehend, keeps the mow open, 

d admits a circulation of air. 


wn bean 

the bat 34, 

- but ug 

e full MW arcn 1. Yesterday, harnessed the young worKiING 
l d OXEN, 
rge to er and put them into a team of horses. 


oe very oxen, which were, last year, so 
traordinarily rebellious, are now, since 
have been rung, (though they have 
en well fed, and done no work these seven 
ths), as tractable as horses]! They were 
into the field like a brace of pointers, 


i carcely made one licentious effort. 
H 2 
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100 MINUTES. arc 


. 


CONCAVE MARCH 16. Tested a pair of concay 
ted HARROWS. (See Min: 29.) They fit,exacth 
the halfrod ridges. I am perfectly satisf 
with them; and Thomas Good-old-yq 
cannot smother his approbation. "The h: 


dles are very convenient. 


«a4 


| 


„ 


The cost of the wood work 1 O 0 
Of the iron work = 2 10 0 


——_— 


L. 3 10 0 


For an engraving of these harrows, 8 
PLATE II. 


re 


h 


30. 


DRILLING Marcn 18. What a disadvantage atte 
A - 


the drilling of beans! When other ped 
were sotoing, at random, we were only 
paring, for the drill. The rains are set i 
They have gained, and we have lost, a 
fine season. 
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37. 
oc 1 
Magch 22. Tested a pair of fine concave CONCAVE 
exact) We HARROWS 
__ LOT the same principle as those of 


he 16th, but much lighter. Those were 
old-wi 
icerate, at every two inch and half; these 
„ one inch and quarter: those are for 
o oeaking rough ground; these for finishing: 
o hich they do very highly. 


rOWS, 3 8 « 


ade for four horses; these for two: those 


Manch 23. Attempted to break up P. g. TILLAGE. 


r oats, with a whip-rein plow ; but could 
t go on. This field is too stiff, for the 


ge atte pht Yorkshire plow, and two horses; es- 
her pe ally at present; for being deposited flat, 
e only © Water has stood on it all winter, and 
re set In" the soil, which has formerly been chalk- 


to a bed of cement. Nevertheless, a 


It. 


Ie plow and four horses make good work 
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g8. Therefore, —Howsoever eligible a light 
PLOWS. plow and two horses may be for light land, 
a large plow and four horses are, in some 
cases, requisite for stiff land. 
MA 
the wi 
39. and se 


half as 
TILLAGE. MARCH 24. Began to break up S. 1. with A vin 


a whip- rein plow, and two horses; which would 
there, make charming work: cutting it q jur. 
seven or eight inches deep, with ease. Bu purche 
the soil is a sandy loam. See the lor cust 


MINUTE, practic 
89 19 
40. Writer 
ere se 
rarsing MARCH 24. Watering the young quid Th. 
HEDGES. gets of the foot path fence, with dung wall the ext 
Hard liquor. Carried it out in a wa; Lon 

cart, and poured it into the trench, vl 

pails. 1 

Here, the advantage of planting quick 

sets, in a trench, is evident. See PLATE 1 
| Mar 
hack (: 


And to 
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41. 


the whole day, in making up six quarters 
and seven bushels of oats. This is more than 
half as much, for cleaning, as for thrashing. 
A winnowing mill, of twenty pounds cost, 
would repay it, the first winter. 

JuLY, 1777. And yet the Writer has not 
purchased one ! This proves the prevalence 
of custom, and the danger in adopting bad 
practices. It is the custom of this country 
to © make up” with sackcloth fans. The 
Writer found two on the premises. They 
were set a going—and they still go round. 

The difficulty of getting a good one, and 
the extravagant price of the bad ones, made 
in London, may be pleaded in excuse. 


12. 
Marcy 29. Yesterday, put a strong 


hack (a saddle horse) into the plow team. 
And today, put him to one of the whip— 
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41. 


Marcn 25. Three men have trifled away WINNOW- 


MILL. 


CUSTOM. 


PLOW 
HORSES. 


== 
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42. 


PLOW 
HORSES. 


CAB- 


MINUTES. Maney, 


rein plows. Also put another into the tean 
He went and worked, like a cart horse. 

Ju Lx, 1777. Cast-oft coach horses, or sad. 
dle horses, if strong, though slightly lame, 
do very well for whip reins. If the work be 
light, they step quicker, and, if not too gay, 
are preferable to heavy cart horses, for reins; 
as being tenderer mouthed, and better to 
guide. 


43. 


Manch go. Finished planting early cab 
bages. 

Remember, the roots of the plants, plant. 
ed on the first land, were dipped in train 
oil to preserve them from grubs: last yeat 


at least, one plant in four suffered by them. 


Experimentally, put a grub, which had 
already lodged itself in one of the roots 
into the oil ; it was instant death. Perhaps 


if the oil is not too powerful for the plants 
it may not only preserve, but invigorate 
them. 

OcToBER, 1775. Several of the plants 
died, and those which survived were not 
better than the rest of the plot. 


775 
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Joly, 1777. The grub is a great enemy 
o cabbages, and a preventive is worth look- 
ng for. If train oil, alone, be too strong, 
xerhaps, dilute it. Perhaps, soot may an- 
wer the purpose. 


44. 


Manch 31. Fencing garden field, against 
he hogs; which have already destroyed a 
umber of the cabbage plants. They are in 
erpetual mischief. 

This evening, took a pair of dog couples, 
nd coupled two of them together. For a 
tile, they were obstinate as hogs, each 
ontending for his own way: but, after 
ating a handful of barley together, they 
came more amicable. 


b. 


N. 
un 
al, 


45. 


APRIL 4. Tested a pair of fine flat har- 
Ws, on the same plan, and of the same 
mens1ons as the fine concave ones—(See 
N:37.) But the beams of these are straight. 


HOGS. 


HARROWS 
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45: 


TION, 


HEDGERS. 


MINUTES. Ans. 

July, 1777. It is dangerous to general 7: / 
ideas. The Writer, from seeing the gretfiſyot gi 
utility of jointed concave harrows, haf alread 
conceived it barbarous to drag a harroy 
by the corner. But howsoever eligible ; 
pair of square harrows, joined together 
and drawn side foremost, may be for rount FOR 
ridges, he is fully convinced of the admirabl 18 
simplicity of the comMON HARROWS ; and 5 


of their utility, on a flat Surface. Ther died of 
greatest demerit lies in their not being c Thi. 
pable of having handles fixed in them 1 b 
and, for weedy ground, HANDLED HARROW | 1 
are preferable. 


del upc 

ess! I 

46. Young's 

APRIL 7. Finished spring fencing, ti wh 
evening. _ 
I have, this year, agreeably to the c "9 he 
tom of the country, © allowed wood” (gie A - 


each fencer the right of taking home 
bundle of fire wood every night). Thisb! 
very ill judged custom. caught one of ti 
hedgers, the other night, carrying home. 
much prime wood, as was nearly worth ll az; 
his day's wages. | The 
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In future, give them their price, but do 46. 
not give wood ; — for if they are not thieves HEDGERs. 
already, this will make them such. 


47. 


APRIL 13. Yesterday a horse which had HAZ ARD 
been thrown, for want of attention, upon a p A 
pair of harrows, overturned in the field, 
died of his wounds. 
This morning, I had him brought upon Maxagk- 
a Sledge, from the hovel where he died, and ma 
placed opposite the stable door, with this la- 
del upon him see the effects of careless- 
ess]! let this be a warning to you all.“ The 
youngsters flocked round him: those who 
pould read were anxiously communicative, 
0 those who could not ; and their minds 
ay have received lasting impressions. His 
ue ers and dock, placed over the stable door, 
e ray serve as a daily caution to the carters. 
$ | 
{ti 
e, | 


1 


SERVANTS 


48. 


APRIL 14. Finished drilling beans. 
Lhe drill has, at length, performed its 


HORSE 
BROOM. 


MINUTES. 


work, exceedingly well. It is still in th 
rough; but it may easily be made a com 
plete implement. Its merit lies in its sin 


Arzu, 


| ent, 
ffectu 
idges 


plicity,—its expedition, —and in that Thi. 
seed, in a loose soil, is covered in the act Mutes, 
drilling; without harrowing, or any add Heep t 
tional labor, or machinery. he hee 

The looser the soil, and the finer ant exac 


evener the surface, the better, of course, 
works. But it has not yet refused any soil 
nor any surface. However, on stiff land, 
is necessary to cover the seed. 

The sharpness and position of the coul 
ters make it equally fit, for stiff, or for ligit 


ruiding 
far m 


land. If the surface were moist, it wou Arr; 
even deposit seeds in ley ground, withouWlowed 
plowing. See PLATE II. Two tl 
| york ( 

our of 

49. Whz 

Thre 

APRIL 15. Swept in the beans of K. a! 
thus: Nailed some rough long heath, by tn Two 
means of a strong broad lath, to the iroll 60 


of the lance (see Mix: go), and with ti 


Two men, with one horse, drilled five acres, a df 
not a shilling, an acre. 
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775. 
vent, once in a place, in every furrow. It 
fectually covered the beans, and left the 
iges as smooth as swept gravel walks. 
This implement was made, in five mi- 
utes, at not sixpence expence. The blades 
zeep the heath from breaking down, and 
he heath prevents the blades from cutting. 
t exactly fits the halfrod ridges, - wants no 
zuiding, —is easy work for one horse—and 
far more effectual than the harrow. 


an 
e, I 
$01 


50. 


lowed exactly seven acres, in three days. 
Two three-horse teams, in that short, cross 


york (in a common field) would have made 
our of it. 


What a saving! £48, 
Three horses gs. 9d. a man 20d. 
a boy 10d. 8 days — 2 10 © 


Two horses 2s. 6d. a man 20d. 
6 days - 1 0 


L. 1 0 
V saving of just one half! 


APRIL 16. Two pair of whip reins have TILLAGE. 
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30. 


TILLAGE. calculation !-—No—not the shadow of one 


HORSE 
BROOM. 


75 
level! 
e grol 
[ have 
the 
thorns 
own te 
rface. 
rickles, 
bush 
vo hor 
ly, rec 
ore ef 


MINUTES. APRIL, 


Surely, there must be some error in the 


But, for the sake of calculation, suppose 
they plowed equal quantities: 
Three horses gs. gd. a man 20d. 
a boy 10d. - - 0 6 q 
Two horses 25s. 6d. a man 10d. © 4 
£..-0:::44 
There is still a saving of one third ;—and] 


am positive that all the horses, and all th 
drivers, in the county, could not have made 


better work. Dag 
e litt] 
51 Jay, an 
APRIL 18. Sweeping Rivulet Mead with! 
straight HORSE BROOM (see Mix: 49); made 
by fastening holly twigs, against the front d N 
the beam, or head, of a common horse rake; 4 
by means of a rail of equal length, witl i 7 
skrew bolts passing through the two; thu 2 
inar 
confining the holly, in an upright postut I jur. 
between them: the points, or lower ends0 the? 
the twigs, reaching a few inches below mme 
teeth of the rake; and, when in wow... 4 


dragging somewhat behind them; yet, d 
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level surface, bearing their points from 
e ground. 

[ have long wished for an improvement 
the common „ bush harrow.” Buslies 
thorns or other rough boughs) soon wear 
wn to the wood, and then plaster the 
race. Whereas this bears solely on the 
rickles, or sprayey points of the twigs. 
bush harrow of a proper size, requires 
vo horses: This, by touching where it acts, 
ly, requires but one, and is incomparably 
ore effectual : not a worm-cast can escape 
Besides, the teeth of the rake pull down 
e little protuberances, which fall in their 
ay, and the surface 1s left beautiful. 


the 


Jade 
it df 
Ke; 
with 
thus 
ure, 
ds dl 
the 
ork, 
t, 0 


52. 


APRIL 20. Planing, and re-harrowing 
pheld. The PLANE reduces the clods, and 
engages the root weeds, in a very extra- 
dinary manner. 

JULY, 1777. This implement was made 
the spring of 1774, before these Minutes 
mmenced, the Writer was then leying 
me fields, and wished to leave their sur- 
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31. 
HORSE 
B ROOM. 


LAND 
PLANE. 
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52. 


LAND 
PLANE. 


DRILLING 
CARROTS. 


MINUTES. APRIL 


faces level, fine, and smooth. After Severy 
attempts, and repeated alterations, he Su- 
ceeded in an implement, which perfect 


answered his intentions. But he was u Apr 
then aware of its use to a fallow. He onliMrain, t 
wished for a Surfacer, or land plane: for fit clog 


implement which would give a beautiii Vith d 


bowling-green surface. However, he H 7: /; 
since used it, and still continues to use iHetchin 
with great success, on fallows. It pulverim art; 
and mizes the soil, and disentangles the rod 
weeds, in a manner highly beneficial. 
PLATE II. 
APR: 
IS. Wha 


all fi 

This 
as tak. 
e SCCC 
Wha 
is and 


APRIL 20. Finished drilling carrots. Ti 
channels were opened by six Splayed coulter 
(see PLATE IV.) fixed, a foot apart, in 
light beam of seven feet long, drawn by 
T handle, by one man, walking backwat 
The seed was scattered, by hand, in the 


trenchlits, and covered with a hand rake. N. 5' 
If carrots in rows be eligible, and a dra⸗ Four 
drill be wanted, a more simple one ne re 
not be desired. 5 4 
erenc 


Pork. 
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34. 
54. 6. 


ApklL. 25. (See Min: 23.) Before the SOWING 


U. 


M rain, the soot ran like quicksilver now, 
it clogs the roller of the sowing cart, and 
with difficulty leaves the hopper. 

In future, — So. soot, immediately after 
Merching; it incorporates, by lying in the 
iWeart ; even in dry weather. 

00 


55. 


ApRIL 27. Finished cross-plowing C. 1. FARMS, 
What a disadvantage attends stiff land, 

all fields, and straggling farms ! 

This plot, of only two acres and a quarter, 

as taken four four-horse teams, to give it 

e second plowing, for barley ! 

What a disparity of expence, between TILLAGE. 
s and the second plowing of P. 2 !—See 

IN: 50. 

Four teams at 75. 6d. is 308. or 13s. 4d. 

acre ! 

138. 4d. less gs. 7d. is equal to gs. gd. the 

erence of expence, in one plowing !!! 

VOL, 1, I 


114 
35. 


TILLAGE. be some mismanagement, in this case. There 


SOILS. 


FARMS. 


MINUTES. Aru, 7775. 


Jo; 
ing N 
Dor at 
her t 
tirrin 
dlowil 


But how can this be ? surely, there mug 


may be so; but it is such mismanagemen 
as will ever attend a scattered farm, be the 
farmer ever so alert. The disparity aroy 
thus: | | 

In the first place, the soil being broke 
up, in the beginning of winter (and tha o. 2. 
was the proper time to break it up) wh ri 2! 
it was wet, this remarkably dry spring (an 
who can hinder a remarkably dry spring 
had baked the surface to bricks. It was like 
ploughing the surface of a rock. 

In the second place, the field is short, ae. 22 
crooked-hedged ; and long teams take ma 30. 
time in turning, than short ones. 30. 

Lastly, this is a corner which lies Mf“ 5. 
tached from the rest of the farms, and I wi 
fully employed, at a distance from it, of ne 
ly two miles. The servants knew this, 4 
probably embraced the opportunity of 
ing dilatory. This alone, perhaps, md 
a difference of half a team. Besides, | 
field plowed, with whip reins, lies witch is 
hundred yards of the stable, in which n soils 
horses were fed ; this field, upwards 1 
mile from it. 


Thus 
St $1x ti 
erefore 
Ire tha 
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JvLY, 1777. On transcribing the preced- 
ing Minute, the Writer referred to the la- 
dor account, of the Division C, to see whe- 
her the breaking up, and the succeeding 
tirrings, bore any parity with this cross- 
lowing. The account stands thus: 


4 | Teams. Men. 
natov. 23 to 29. Breaking up - 340 
ne ri 26 & 27. Crossing - Mie 
lay 10 & 11. Stirring = 21 
and une 10. Harrowing and spikey- | 
g rolling — bin kn] 
oO 11 & 12. Re-stirring — 2 3211 
like 29. Surfacing - q 1 
t. Harrowing, sowing with | 
| turneps and harrowing | 0} | 04 
ng. 22 to 25. Plowing in the turness 3314 
mor 30. Sowing 44 buakets of | 
| | wheat - — o 
30. Covering it - - | oft 
« ( 5. Raking and picking - — | 3 
In | 194 34 


nel 
s, Thus it appears, that the five plowings 
of et sixteen teams and three quarters; and 


erefore the teams, on a par, did not plow 
es, Here than two thirds of an acre, a day. 
inch is one of the disadvantages of stub- 
ch | n soils — Small inclosures, and detached 
8 0 ms ! 1D 1011 
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ACCOUNTS 
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56. 


FLUTE. 


VUTES. 
MIN Arzu, 17s. 


Ot 1 


56. here 
hort. 
3 Tp 1 of a p 
BARLEY APRIL 29. Sowing barley, in O. 1. ove . 
a fluted surface. | | . 
We got in near seven acres, today. Th Fe 
FLUTE, forwarded us much. With th 
= - Wurpos 
six splayed coulters, (see the 20th) and: 5 
pair of old shafts, one horse makes a fi . 
Surface, and, where the soil is clean, ridse bar! 
much ground, as half a dozen plows. | cial 
sets the soil, after being rolled, rale | 
&c. in regular ridgets, nine inches apar 
leaving channels (resembling the flutes 
a pilaster) about three inches deep. May 
 JuLy, 1777. © Necessity is the mother. ley, 
invention.” The season was far advancall the d 
and the Writer had more work to do, th orning 
horses to do it with. The soil was tod so. 
rably clean, and in fine tilth ; but, Mater X 
couching, the surface was left quite $1movl haps, 
and it was necessary to raise it into ne; 
lities, by plowing,'or some other process Juxx. 


order that the seed might be effectual 
buried. The carrot drill occurred; 
the coulters stood too far apart, and 


nt pre 
Perime 


ly 
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\ot make the channels deep enough. He 36 
herefore put them nearer together, in a INVEN- 
horter beam, which he fixed to the ends 
f a pair of useless cart shafts, and strapped 
n a pair of slight handles. The alterations 
vere made, and the implement in the field, 
n a few hours, —and fully answered the 
urpose intended. | 
JanuARY, 1799. As an expedient, at the 
lose of a season, this method of putting 
barley may sometimes be highly bene- 
cial, 


4 57. 


May 2. Last night, put four bushels of sTEEPING 
SEED 

arley, into two sacks, and immerged them BARLEx. 

mc the dung water, in the farm yard. This 

orning, dried the seed, with wood ashes, 

id sowed it on No. 40, and 42. The 

ater swelled it out, considerably; and 

mocſerhaps, this dry weather, it will vegetate 

ocker, than the seed sown dry. 

de UNE, 1775. The steeped has no appa- 


tun nt: preference to that sown dry,—in this 
beriment. 


118 
88. 


ROLLING 


NARROW -- 


RIDGES, 


dered him to go somewbat obliquely (enougl 


GEN: MAN: 


of 


CROPS, 


MINUTES. 


58. 

May 5. Rolling the oats of the Twen 
Acres. | L 

High, halfrod ridges are bad to roll. Th 

carter was going straigbt across, in the com 


mon way. Every furrow was enough t 
shake his horses and roller to pieces. 0. 


on th 
tumn 
ing. 

before 
lectly 


to prevent both ends of the roller from fal Per 


ing in at once, but not so much as to hinde - E 

their reaching the bottoms of the furronylif a 

one after the other), and the disagreeabl : vie 
or 


effect was entirely done away. ' 

pro 
the me 
PowIx. 
also M 
MibLA 


59. 


May 10. Finished sowing barley. 
FE. 1. is still exceedingly rough; and 
there is no appearance of rain, it would 6 
folly to think of sowing it, with barley, i 


corn. I will therefore sow it, with tares a Mar 

barley, to defend the clover, and give i and fo; 

green herbage to the cart horses, or mak py 
nd Si 


into hay. C. 1. is in the same predicame 
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1775. 
This, I will endeavor to get ready for tur- 59. 
neps, to be plowed in, for wheat. Perhaps EN AN 
it is—indeed, it certainly must be—a good CROPS. 
principle of management, never to sow 
out of season. P. g. was, last year, sown TIME 
on this very day. It was caught in the au- sowins. 
tumnal rains, and entirely spoilt for malt- 
ing. When barleys, sown but a few days 
before it, were ready to cut, this was per- 
ſectly green. 

Perhaps, in future, — Never sow barley, 
before the middle of April, nor after Old 
Mayday. 

JANUARY 1799. This, as a general rule, 
in ordinary SEASON5, would be difficult to 
improve. But the time of the YEAR is not 
the most accurate regulator of the time of 
PowiNG. See the following OBSERVATIONS: 

also Mix: 125. NoRFOLK, and Mix: 82. 
MiDLaND COUNTIES. 


60. 


May 1g. Continued breaking up G. 1. FALLOW- 
and for land, thus: __ 
The team began, yesterday, on the right- 
and side of the field, and plowed a bout (an 
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60. 


FALLOW. 
ING. 


NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 


MINUTES. 6 


about, a turn—a pair of furrows) in each fur. 
row*, (in each mter-furrow) until it reaches 
the left-hand side. The plowman then he. 


How difficult the task to write intelligibly (it woul 
be weakness to attempt to write elegantly) on infa 
sciences! The term furrow has, in Agriculture, thre 
or four distinct significations, and must of necessity þ 
a source of perpetual ambiguity ; it signifies, the il 
turned by the plow, and the trench left by the open. 
tion.—Tt signifies the interval between two ridges, and 
the cross drain, which receives the rain water, collected 
by these intervals.—J@HNSON adds a fifth; but he mis 
takes furrow, for drill, or misunderstands MoRT1wt, 

How shall the Writer conduct himself? Shall he K 
guilty of the sin of ambiguity, or of innovation? H 
will not hesitate ; for the one is deadly, the other only 
venial ; and he trusts that the See Critical will gn 
him a dispensation. 

But he finds it difficult even to sin; and confess 
that he was never more puzzled, in coining a worth 
than in the present instance. JoRHNSOx's general def. 
nition is, “ any long trench or hollow.” This include 
three out of the four significations abovementioned - 
but ' the soil turned, has no claim to it whatever; not 
perhaps, does it strikingly resemble any thing :—a bat 
furrow, it is true, might be compared to the leaf of 1 
book, the list of cloth, or a slice of bread ; but a gool 
furrow is nearly square, and the ideas have no intimal 
connection. 5 | 

Will analogy help us? A spade-full is called a Wi 
and, by analogy, a plow-full may be called a Pt. 
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an again, on the right-hand side; and, to- 60. 

ay, he is again working towards the left; FALLOW- 
nd will thus continue, till the field be 
nished. 

By this mode of plowing, each furrow 

ach plow-furrow), and the fresh-formed 

rface of each plit, may lie one, two, or 

ore days, in proportion to the size of the 

eld, and width of the lands, exposed to the 


But there are still three ideas which lay claim to the NOMEN- 
ord Furrow : CLATURE- 


(ER, 

e be The trench made by the plow; 
le The collateral drain; 

onl And the cross drain ; 


hich the Writer will distinguish, when distinction is 
cessary, by 
The Plow-Furrow ; 


_— ne 2 = * . * 0 5 1 PETER 
CHEE — A n — - 
P ND — 
_ 8 2 . 1 4 — = : 
—— * ach „„ * 4 — * 
** Sd "I . 3 


88e - 

vol The Inter-Furrow; ; 
deb; The Cross-Furrow. > 

Jude How unthankful soever the office of Nomenclator may 1 il 
d- tbe reader will be able to judge, from this Note, that 4M 
not is not the most del ightful thing in the world; for the | \ ji 
a bf "iter has scarcely introduced, or altered, any term, = 


* 
8 
Þ — 
— = #5 


ich has not cost him a train of ideas, bearing some 
zemblance to those above registered. 

As a proof of the ambiguity of this term, it is clearly 
* Plit, which is meant, both by MorTIMER and 


Ex; and which even Dr, JOHNSON mistakes for 
mall trench.“ 


FALLOW- 
LLOW- laid up in fivebout ridges, and contains fy 


"MINUTES: 


| | 175" 
weather. As for instance, if the field þ 


nds— 
00M, 
ased, 
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JuL' 
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gen 
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p, un 
curre 
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lowin 
Irring 
low 
gent *. 


acres, and but one team at work in it, ea 
furrow will be exposed, one day; if ten acm 
two days; if fifteen, three; and if tweng 
four days. During this interval of time, f 
air is let in, and the soil sweetened ;'the ro 
of weeds lie obnoxious to the sun, and! 
insects and grubs to the birds; which, whi 
the team was working, on one side of t 
field, were, I perceived, busy feeding, 
flocks, on the other. 

By plowing in the common way, land. 
ter land, the majority of the root weeds: 
re- covered, in a few minutes; and, perha 
in some degree invigorated, by being tral 
planted into fresh mold; the birds are 
timidated by the presence of the team, I 
have they time to feed, were they ever! 
bold ; — the insects, instead of being expo 
to these and the weather, are presently log 
in commodious cells, fit, perhaps, for the f 
poses of propagation. And to counter 
lance these apparent, indeed obvious, ad 
tages, I cannot discover one evil attend 
It is even conven iet t the plow man: 
is under no necessity of being crampt, at 
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4 i. ds —the team may always take sufficient 60. 
om, for turning—and the cattle may be FALLOW- 


ased, by turning, © oftward,” or © toward,” 
pleasure. 

IuLY, 1777. Fallowing is a more impor- 
int part of Farming, than even Farmers, 
general, are aware of ;—and the Writer 
as well pleased with this mode of breaking 
p, until the more eligible one of BALKING 
curred. (See Mix: 158.) But although balk- 
g is more eligible, for breaking up, and ex- 
osing a large surface to the atmosphere, 
lowing land for land stands unrivalled, in 
irring; —and yet this mode of stirring a 
llow never occurred to him, till this mo- 
gent“. * 

What a proof is here of the frailty of the IN Ur 
man mind, and of the use of making Mi- © 
utes! After the Writer had adopted the me- 
od of breaking up fallows, by balking, he 
ver more thought of plowing, land for 
nd ;—nor would it, perhaps, have ever re- 
tered his mind, had he not retained it, in 
e precedin g M inute. 


lodge 
1e pl 
eld 
ade 
nda 
mi! 


4 By stirring is here meant a plain ordinary plowing 
| 


loose ground. 


130 MINUTES. mT th 
JuL) 
61. A ori 
bl. ork, 
Went. 
SOWING MAx 1g. Sowed seventysix bushels q Ks 
door. soot, on G. 2. t m 
They took two men, and one horse, hal "OE 
day and therefore cost, in sowing, 25. gi pati 
which is about g-8ths of a penny, a bush. pre 
The chimney-sweepers charge a penny, a , DX 
do not sow it nearly so even, as the sowing is, 
cart. hich 
This soot was sown, immediately afte > till 
fetching, and nothing could work betta... m 
See MIN: 54. ndeav 
orth\ 
62. 

| AEN. Mar 1g. Gave a workman a reward, ſq 

his expertness, and willingness, in using ti 
DOUBLE pouBLE HAN D-HOE.“ Instead of drawing Mz. 

HANDHOE LS: Di 

after him uniformly, he strikes gives it Whterfy 
jerk—at every step. This is a very gre Wh 
improvement; and the work goes on [i eds, 
as fast. It keeps the edges free, and mai, 
them take the grass, be it ever so tougl: Mirroy, 
nd th. 


* See Pram II. 
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IuLY, 1777. An Inventor (of Instruments 
f Agriculture at least) has done but half his 
ork, when he has constructed his imple- 
ent. The best mode of using it is some- 
mes more difficult to ascertain, than the 
est mode of construction. Perhaps, many 
aluable inventions have perished, for want 
patience, attention, and perseverance, in 
practice of them. | 
A person habituated to analogous imple- 
ents, is more likely to perfect a new one, 
hich he uses, day after day, and from morn- 
g till night, than one who tries it, for a 
ww minutes. And the farm servant, who 
ndeavors to improve a new implement, is 
orthy of encouragement. 


MAY 


a, f 
w 63. 

1 WW May 16. Plowing a pair of plits, in each 
Sj 


tterfurrow of the wheat of Barn Field. 
Why? I mean it, ist. To destroy the 


Ws—2d. To gain an even sample—(the 
urrows are latest ripe—the corn puny— 
nd the grain, of course, small and thin.) — 


eeds, which generally abound in the fur- 


HOING IN- 
| TERFUR- 


ROWS. ' 


126 


6g. 


HOING FN- 
TERFUR- 
ROWS. 


MIXING 
COMPOST\, 


MINUTES. ol 


3d. To facilitate the weeding.—4th. To pr; 
vent its lodging. th. To make it yield. 

The intervals form breaches, which pn 
vent the plants of one land from suppart 
ing, or being entangled with, those of ay 
other; and, of course, increase their motiq 
The motion of vegetables is their exercis 
and, perhaps, to exercise, vegetables, as we 
as animals, owe their strength and health 
- The attendant evils, which occur, an 
the labor, and the destruction of some 
the plants. The former is trifling.—A ma 
a boy, and two horses, would do six or eigh 
acres, a day, —And the latter is more tha 
counterbalanced, by the smallest of 
proposed good effects, and totally vanishe 
in the last. 


64. 


May 16. Finished the mixen of O. 3. 

This was a heap of digested potatd 
halm, couch and mold, covered with dung 
The laborers began, in the custom 
way of the country, to turn it—to 400 
down the top, which was wholly dung, al 
to bring up the bottom, which was ent 


5. 

pld, to 
gwere 
dered 
an to 
a slof 
JULY, 
at a st. 
xen 
wn w 
rea b 
mee te 
Slope, 
xen be 
eaks t 
xes tl 
e pas 


May 

One 1 
o and 
old'n 
herefo 
pence, 
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od, to cover it with. This by no means 64. 
gwered the purpose intended. I therefore MIxXINxG 
lered them to mix the ingredients one PRE 
in to cast the dung, the other the mold, 

a Slope. 

JuL y, 1777. The Writer 1 since > found, 

at a still more effectual way of composting 

xen, of various materials, is to hack it 

wn with a pickaxe or mattock, as if it 

Tea bed of gravel, or some other hard sub- 

Ince to be dug away, and then cast it, on 

Slope, with shovels. If the face of the 

xen be kept upright, the hacking at once 

eaks the materials into small pieces, and 

xes them together. He has, for some 

e past, practised this method, uniformly. 


65. 


May 19. Winnowed the trodden beans. DRAWN 
One man, I find, has trodden between — 
0 and three quarters, a day. (But he is 
old man, and had his trade to learn.) 
herefore, pulling beans incurs an extra 


pence, in cleaning, of 7d. or 8d. a 
arter. 


65. 


DRAWN 
BEANS. 


FALLOW. 


- ING, 


MINUTES: 4 


Treading, I find, is more expeditiousth 


thrashing, (See Mix: gg.) and does y Ih 
damage the sack so much. About ty ED 
bushels, in a four bushel sack, seem to| * 
the properest quantity. 
| | ev, t 
Was v 
Ho 
66. KW 
May 20. Began to re-fallow B. g. _ 
This field was fallowed, last summe | flat 
but it was so exceedingly foul, and the wa Ter 
ther setting in, wet, we could not get 11 Ar 
crop of wheat, with any propriety. In vi bea! 
ter, it was gathered up, in fivebout ridge Aan 
perfect mortar, inter woven with the rod d to: 
of couchgrass. The menand horses workt bg la 
to their knees, in mire. An extra man coll ply 
scarcely keep the plow free, from couch. 
would not even venture a crop of drill 
beans, in the spring, for fear of gs 
which lay dead on the surface, in mats, al 
which, I apprehended, was alive in thes * 
But, on beginning to slit down the ridge tn fl 
this morning, not a trace of live couch a oy 
pears! the little which remains, undissolw A 
is black, and rotten. A 


VOL, 
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This, I remember, was precisely the case 66. 
of the upper part of T. g. It was landed up FALLOW. 
in winter, as foul, and as wet, as it could be 8 
worked. When we came to stir it, for bar- 
ley, the couch, it is true, was there, but it 
was without any appearance of life. 

How is this mystery to be cleared up ? 
Does plowing, in winter, very wet, Kill 
ouch ? Both the fields lay very flat. B. g. 
as flat as the land plane could make it. 
Perhaps, in future—Lay couchy land flat, RooT / 
3 WEEDS. 
ind roll it, in winter.—Fix a scraper to 
heavy roller. Land up the mortar. 
JANUARY, 1799. This minute is re-print- 
d, to agitate the subject of TILLAGE. Plow- 
ng land, when wet, is, in some cases, evi- 
ently wrong. But it may not be so, in all. 


67. 


May 20. Sowed, over the barley of Foot- LEyING. 
ath field, six pounds of ribgrass, six pounds 

trefoil, and four pounds and a half of 

lite clover, an acre. 

IUVLY, 1777. The Writer * himself 


the management of this field. — Indeed, 
VOL, I. K 


from the process used in this instance. 


PLOWING». 


the insides were plowed, with a wide sterne 


MINUTES. wa 


had he occasion to ley a thousand acres 0 
retentive soil, he would not deviate, far, 


In 1774, part of it was summer fallowel 
(because very foul), part of it was beans in 
rows (because tolerably clean), and the 
whole had an April fallow, in the remark 
ably dry spring of 1775. 

By the last plowing but two, it was ga- 
thered up, into halfrod ridges, which were 
cross-harrowed ; and, by the next plowing, 
thrown two into one. These rod lands 
were likewise harrowed and planed acros; 
which pulled them down considerably, and 
reduced them to gentle swells. By the las 
plowing, two of these were gathered int 
one large land, two rods wide. 

This last operation required some skillin 
the art of plowing; for had it been perform 
by one plow, carrying an equal plit, ther 
would have been a hollow on each side d 
the middle of each land. To prevent tl 


plow, in deep narrow plits; and the outside 
with a narrow sterned plow, in shallol 
wide plits. Cross-harrowing, and C1 
planing, added to this precaution, reducd 
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them to beautiful, gentle inequalities; suf- 


off, without washing away the soil, or giving 
ffence to the eye. 

These waves, which the land plane had 
left as smooth as gravel walks, were then 
aised into flutes, soẽCn with barley, and 
arrowed, once in a place, by a pair of 
mall harrows and one horse. 

During the hard frost of January, 1776, 
he young grasses were meliorated, with 


ontaining ten or twelve loads of dung, an 
cre. 

The ensuing summer, they were eaten 
gown, by cows, and afforded a great deal 
pasturage. The pasturing was of infinite 
Ervice: and if there are positive rules in 
griculture, this is oNe—PASTURE A LEY 
HE FIRST YEAR. For, at harvest, the Wri- 
r was much dispirited ; and, during win- 
rand spring, the whole field had a bald 
d shabby appearance: there did not seem 
be plants, nearly sufficient, to form a 
ard. He put some confidence, how- 
er, in the dung and the pasturing, and 
expectations have been fully satisfied; 
K 2 


bout five and twenty loads of compost, 
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67. 


ficiently acclivous for rain water to drain PLOWING. 


LEVING. 


132 


67. 
LEYING. 


WHITE 
CLOVER. 


LEYING. 


HOING 
WHEAT. 


MINUTES. MAY, 


for, this spring, a more lovely carpet wa 
never seen. 

There is an advantage of pasturing white 
clover, which the Writer was not, until a fey 
days ago, aware of. Each joint of the sten 
furnishes a fresh root, (and of course a fred 
plant) whenever such joint comes in clog 
contact with a soil it affects ; and, cone. 
quently, the richer and barer the surface; 
and the more it is trodden, the thickerit 
will get upon the ground. 

The spontaneous bladegrasses are noi 
springingup very thick among theaftergras 
and bid fair to form a natural sward, by tit 
time that the cultivated herbage be worl 
out: and on this seems to hinge the prime 
principle of leying: furnisb the soil will 
CULTIVATED HERBAGE, until the SPONTANF 
OUS GRASSES gain strength enough, to for 
a NATURAL SWARD. 


68. 


Juxet 1. Finished hoing the wheat 


the Four Acres. 
The hither side of this field is a very l 
foul crop; the further side as fine wit 
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as can stand on the ground. This wanted 
very little hoing, but the other a great 
deal :—the weeds had almost overcome the 
wheat, which must, before harvest, have 
been smothered, had it not received this 
timely hoing. 

Perhaps, generally, —If wheat is thin, 
weeds are numerous, and hoing absolutely 
necessary to tolerable management. 

JuLy, 1777. Hoing wheat is spirited 
management; but it is a tedious, expen- 
ive business. If wheat be very straggling, 
as the abovementioned plot was, it ought, 
ertainly, to be hoed, or plowed in.“ 


69. 


for Juxns 2. Laborers want looking after. 
esterday, I was in town ;—today, at 
ome, The two plow teams, and the eight 
eeders, did as much work, today, before 
oon, as they did the whole of yesterday. 
eat hey were happily situated for gossiping 
ary d 


"1 * This was written before I had the least knowledge 


the practice of GLOCESTERSHIRE. 
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68. 


HOING 


WORK. 
PEOPLE, 


134 MINUTES. MAY, 


69. and mirth;—the teams on one side of 
WORK- | hedge, the weeders on the other. 


the 

SOW 

70. 1 

are 

MOWING JUNE g. Mowing weedy grass, by the WW whi, 
SEO. side of the rivulet, in the meadows. head 
The weeds are now tender, and full a G 
sap, and make good green forage. Hal rem: 
they stood (as they did last year) until the ¶ core 
rest of the herbage be fit to be cut, many d l hac 
them would have shed their seeds, and thei cre, 
dried stems have marred the hay stack. Mhtead 
That which was cut, today, 1 is worth 20. Waſter 

to the working horses and oxen. Beside ſexcep 
the second crop will be fine enough, to mittanc: 
with the meadow hay, without injurig An 
3 | EO | bh 
bleek : 

allow 

** h 

Ng ri; 


R Juxt 10. We have had only one shov 
DROUGHT of rain, during the last three months! 
the crops, which covered the ground, whel 
the drought set in, still hold their viga 
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Wheats, in general, look well, and so do 71. 
early sown oats, and barley. But much of WHEAT. 
the late 80wn barley is not yet up, though 
wn a month ago | 

The backward meadows, and upland leys, 
are mostly burnt up. But M. g. and M. 6. 
which were dunged in winter, and got a 
head, in the spring, are very fine crops. 

Grass of each species yields, this year, MEapow 
remarkably well. N. 1. which seemed 40k 
scorched up to the very bents, and which 
had laid at less than half a load of hay, an 
cre, has yielded full three quarters. In- 

Stead of Shrinking, I think it has swelled, 

after cutting! How is this to be explained; 

xcept that dry weather gives more sub- 

Stance, wet weather more sap? 

And what seems equally astonishing ; cows. 

ows, this dry summer, milk well, and look 

Bleek and healthy, in pastures as brown as 

allows. But, perhaps, the sbstance is there, 

hough in a small compass, and the adjoin- 

ng rivulet supplies the sap. 


136 
72. 


FARMS, 


FARMING. 


MINUTES. var, hrs. 


FR. 


June 10. Perhaps, arable lands, lying 


round the farmyard, are cheaper, at 2 J 
than those of the same quality, a mile fron heat 
it, at 15s. an acre. ree 
| Two teams went, yesterday, to stir th Ib 
fallow of C. 1. They did not plow mor alf * 
than an acre! I have just been over the tan 
wheat at Norwood, and find it, in patches gly 
smothered with Mayweed ; and the cr blige 
having got into blow, before the discoven day. 
was made, it is become dangerous to weel Sr 
it. Had it been near home, I should hae an 
been over it, fifty times, and it would hai Pad 0 
been all hand-hoed, or hand-weeded, long Wai 
ago. 

I find it an AMUSEMENT to attend to colt 
tiguous crops; but a toil to have the cars 
of those which are scattered. The stroll b 
inviting, while the fields are connected; Jux 
but even half a mile of rough, dirty, by- Pur gi 
road, mars the enjoyment.* The 

And this must be more or less the case, on eden 85, h 
disjointed aggregate farm, let the manager be ev , the 
active, or ever so plodding. ithou 
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18. 


Jux 15. Continued breaking up for yum. 
heat, M. 6. a raygrass and clover ley, of PIO ws. 
ree years old. 

The teams, here, do not plow more than 
alf an acre, a day, each. For, beside the 
istance from home, the soil is so exceed- 
gly dry, and gravelly, the plowmen are 
bliged to have their shares sharpened twice 
day. This is a disadvantage of breaking 
p ground, in summer. But are there no 
vantages to stand against it? Ves. TwWo 
dad of hay, an acre, this year of scarcity; 
da breaking up, in dry weather. 


74. 


xx 17. Put twelve couple of hogs to the couPLiNG 
| | ; HOGS. 

"ur grass and weeds, in P. 1. See MIN: 44. 

The whole, except the sows and young 

85, have now been coupled, a month. Two 

them got entangled, under a gate, but 

ithout any harm; and one of them was 
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74 


COUPLING uncertain : otherwise they have gone q 


HOGS. 


WEEDS. 


COWS. 


OX 
COLLARS. 


MINUTES. May 


lamed, but whether from coupling or not 


75» 
e she 


ry | 


very well; have been perfectly mana rung 


able; have gone on the common, vi Fin 

scarcely any other food ;—and, considerinWrever 

the season, look very well. They are noalling 

in a field, with only common ſences, pick em 

up that, which, without the couples, nu llow 

have been wasted. Int 

ed t] 

— e tr 

75. hole 

June 19. Mowing weeds, every when ns, | 
for the suckling cows. E. 

This is literally turning evil into good EY | 
weeds into milk. The stubs, in many of 

borders, hinder the sithe. Remember t a 

grub them up. if 
ow ; 

76. atche 

The 

Jux 20. At last I am pleased with icity 

WOODEN OX COLLAR | en d 

I have tried a variety of forms. My He bc 

ginal idea was a pair of large wood! Th 

IS 0 


hames. But I mistook the construction d 
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e houlders of an ox. They are, in general, 
ry much concave, or hollow ;—and I 
rung them at the points and tips. 


not! 
le 0 
nag 

wit 
eri 
2 n 
Ckin 
muß 


revented a tender shouldered horse from 
alling, I made them convex, and covered 
em with leather, stuffed with hair and 
allow. 

In these they worked very well, all spring 
xed time. But the bottom pieces hooked 
e traces, at the turnings, and gave the 
hole a clumsy appearance. The spring 
ins, too, which fastened them, at the top, 
ere tedious, and the whole expensive, 
omplex, and uncouth. 

At length, I have thought of one, which 
much preferable : instead of the hair and 
allow, I have substituted a wooden bolster ; 
Stead of the bottom piece, an iron spring 
low; and instead of the spring pins, 
atches. | 

Thenine pins—another sort—have a sim- 
licity in them, which pleases me; but the 
en do not seem to like them, so well as 
e bolsters. | 
The idea of a wooden collar arose from 
is observation: When a horse galls, it 


with! 


[y a 
700de 


tion d 


Finding that tallow, absorbed by n 


76. 


OX 
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_ COLLARS, 


140 


76. 
OX 


COLLARS. 


HONEY 
DEWS. 


MINUTES. = #8 


JAN 
ea, t 
dent 
d ar 
here 


generally proceeds from some knot or Jun 
in the stuffing; and, let straw collars þ 
ever so hard, if they are smooth, they selda 
gall. The truth of this observation is fulj 
proved, on the oxen's shoulders, for theyan 
become as firm and smooth, as the wo 
itself. See PLATE III. 

I have just finished one, on the any 
principle, for a tender-shouldered horg 
and he is now at work in it. Duration (in 
cluding cheapness, ) neatness, ease, and coi 
ness to the horse, are the Propoedd god 
effects, 


Jun) 
ly | 
ow. 
Jul! 
on, t 


7 2 0 use 

0 ) pot 

Ju NE 22. This morning, there was a Hoi. 

markable honey dew. The leaves of the i hin; 

were not sprinkled, as is usual, but varnisba_hy plea 
with a sweet, shining, viscous matter 
which, on some leaves, had run into lar 
drops: with a little trouble, a quantit 

might have been . I tremble 10 

the effect ! "UNI 

JuLy, 1777. Several oaks and other trey<xtr 

were blighted ; but the corn did not F lock 

ceive any obvious injury. = 
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IAN UARY, 1799. This corroborates the 77. 
ea, that honey dews and blights are in- HONEY 
gent to the plants on which they appear, . 
d are not communicated by the atmo- 

here. Seethe DisT RIOT of CANTERBURY. 


Joy 


lun 
TS 9 
21don 
; fulh 
ey an 


78. 


Juxg 24. Earthed up the cabbages, and DOUBLE 
rly potatoes, with a double-mold-board card 
ow. A neat, expeditious job. | 

JuLy, 1777. This implement is too com- 

on, to need a particular description; and 

o useful, in opening furrows, and earthing 
potatoes, or cabbages, to be left wholly 

noticed. Those whose mold boards move 


n(in 
| cool 


; a Ih 
he o hinges, and may be set wide or narrow, 
11500088 pleasure, are the most convenient. 

atter, 

large 

antit] 79. 

ble ft 


luxe 98, On Monday, the barometer got WRA THER 
extreme light. It beganto rain about nine 
lock, and rained till three. This finishes 


ought of upwards of three months. 


T tre 
of Iv 
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79. 


BARLEY. Was SOWN in E. 2. the beginning of My 


MINUTES. Jung; 
The major part of the seed barley, whiz 


was yesterday as sound, firm, and bright, 
on the day of sowing ! This rain may, 
deed, make it vegetate ; but it can nem 
make it come in time for a crop: Beside 
the few plants which are already up, will 
ripe long before it. 

JuLX 4. The remainder of the barl 
of T. g. which was sown the gth of Ma 
just two months ago! is now coming up 
as even, as if it had been sown but a fe 
days. That which came up, presently aft 
Sowing, Is now in ear. What a motley] 
will be, at harvest ! E. 1. and E. g. are l 
the same predicament. 

JuLY 7. By way of experiment, mona 
two lands of E. g. in order that the first at 
second comings up may ripen nearly tog 
ther, at harvest. 

JuLy, 1777. This had not the desin 
effect; — the part mown down was in e 


again, before the last coming up had coe 
the clods. 
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80. 


JuLY 1. Sowed C. 1. with turnep seed: FALLOW- 
> turneps to be plowed in, for wheat. at 
now consider this field, as a clover ley, 

ich has been once mown, and the se- 


bare d crop of which is intended to be plowed 
My for wheat. The more seed weeds, which 
no wy” vegetate, the better :—the more food 
a fe re will be for the wheat. 


This is shortening the business of fallow- 
; and, if the soil be clean from root 
eds, it is, perhaps, better management, 
n stirring it, in the throng of haytime $9 
| harvest ; beside raising nutriment for —_ 
> cucceeding crop. 1 
ULY, 1777. If a fallow be thoroughly PLOWING 
an, from root weeds, it is certainly an AGE. 
gible practice, to sow it with the seeds 

dome quick-growing herbage, in the wane 

July, or the beginning of August, to be 38 
wed in, for wheat, in the wane of Sep- | |. 
der. | N. 
But to lay up a fallow, in the beginning | | 
July, which is not perfectly cured of its 1 
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80. CcovcniNess, is very injudicious managemes 


FALLOW- C. 1. is a living witness for this assertion 
ING. 


81. 

MAKING Jul 1. I have adopted this method 
CLOVER i | 
HAY. making mixgrass and clover hay ;—espe 
ally, when the ground is cold. 

Let it lie to wither, in swath; but whil 

it is tough - before it be crisp make it int 

small light cocks, and rake the bared ar 

face. As the cocklets become dry, aggi 

gate them ; and continue to rake the bart 

grass, till the hay be dry enough, and 

cocks large enough. If rain beat down ti 
cocklets, catch a dry opportunity of turn 

them upside-down, and lightening them i 

not shaking them out. Thus, keeping! 


out of harm's way, and preserving the i 
sap, and color. 


82. 


Wet skb Jr 1. The barley of O. and P. is, i 


BARLEY. Was, from its first coming up, choaked vil 
Seed weeds. A neighbour sowed some, 
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he same time, in the same common field (a 


resent, a promising crop. I sowed ?rvo 
ushels, over-plit ;—he, five bushels at least, 
lf over, half under. His came up very 
hick—smothered the weeds—and kept the 
round moist :— Mine thin, with an abun- 
ance of seed weeds ;—it could not branch 
r want of rain, —and the soil is of course 
xposed to the drought. 

But see the OBSERVATIONS on WHEAT, 


777. 
83. 


Juiy 4. Began to cross-plow M. 6. (the 
ond plowing of a tough raygrass ley ). 
Tried it first with a swing plow : the sods 
athered under the beam, and threw it out. 
ook out the surface plow of a two-wheeled 
nching plow, and tried it: the tough 
Its wedged in, between the coulter and the 
east and threw it out. Took the coulter 
tirely out : the false coulter drove them 
lore it, into large heaps. Put the coulter 
o the coulter hole of the surface plow ; 
no plow could go better. 

0L, J. L 


145 
82. 


RAVELLY LOAM), which is clean, and, at qQuanTI- 
T 
BARLEY. 


of SEED 


PLOWS. 
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83. 


PLOWS. 


INVEN- 
TION. 


MINUTES. JULy, 


This is a striking instance of the util 
of making the coulter hole, at a considerah|s 
distance from the breast of the plow. Per. 
haps, a foot and a half is little enough. | 
this instance, the coulter stood, at least, thre 
feet before the plow, without inconvenience 

JuLY, 1777. It is dangerous to generalie 
ideas, hastily. The Writer, fully convince 
that the coulter might be set eighteen inche 
before the breast of a wheel plow, took it 
for granted, that the same rule might be 
applied to the Sting plow, and he built on 
on that principle: but it did not answer li 
expectations. It was unsteady ; and it 
Stone, or other obstruction, threw it out 
its work, into the furrow, it was almost in 
possible to get it into the land, again. 
present, he is of opinion, that the points 
the coulter of the swing plow (a plow vid 
out wheel or foot) ought not, except it Stau 
very high, to precede the point of the stat 
The precise situation of the coulter holed 
pends, therefore, on the shape of the bres 
and the length of the share. See Mix: 18 
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84. 


bot the remainder of D. 1. and K. 2. into 
rger cocks : the middle-sized cocks, every- 
here, are almost fit to carry, notwithstand- 
the sun has not shone, these three days. 
| apprehend, had this hay been treated, 
the common mode of haymaking, it would 
we been black, if not rotten; whereas the 
wers still retain their bloom, and the 
aves their verdure. 


85. 


PPORTERS, is absolutely necessary to tares. 
rmer - had a field of winter tares, 


ly well. He is now cutting them. They 
at the root, quite black and rotten: only 
ir tops are eatable. Those in N. g. which 
e rye and wheat to support them, are 


ble the value of his, though, in the spring, 
L 2 


Jol 8. See the ist. A fine afternoon.— HAYMAK- 


JuLY 11. Something, perhaps, by way of ARE 1 


ich, early in the spring, looked remark- 


en to the ground, and are, at least, of 


147 
84. 


ING. 


148 MINUTES. __ 


83. they did not appear to be half the crop 
TARE The one is three or four feet high—thy 
"ERPAGE other beaten flat to the ground. 


86. 


1 
HAYMAK- JULY 11. See the ist. To try how th 
cocklets would make in middlesized cocks 
without lightening up; I piled three, on 
upon the other, without shaking them. [1 
this manner I made two rows in C. 2.: th 
rest of the field, two cocklets together, shot 
up. The former was, in this instance, it 
greenest, finest hay. 


87. 


WHEAT. JULY 1g. In the year 177g, C. 1. ws. 
remarkably fine crop of wheat. 
Today, I inquired of the bailiff, who i 
then the management of it, the treat 
of this field. | 
CLOVER. It was simply that of dunging a lol 
ley, as soon as the first crop of clover wa 
The second crop of clover, he says, was" 
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Top, 


great; but the wheat was © the crack of the 
the 


country.“ | 

Does not this confirm the propriety of the 
dea of feeding on a firm surface, and con- 
adict that of the volatility of vegetable 
00d ? 

The second crop of clover, it 1s said, was 
ot good; because no rain fell to wash in 
he dung: but before wheat seedtime, the 
anure became incorporated with the soil, 


w thy 
cocks 


>, ode 


1 i nd gave the fine crop which followed. 

2 The dung (being laid on in July) was of 
sh i durse exposed to the exhalation of the 
ce, 


hogdays sun and the © plant-feeding par- 
ticles,” consequently, “ dissipated.” 

But if so, — who, or what, recalled these 
inerant particles, to the identical field, from 
hence they took their flight ? 


Whence soot, then, and its vegetative 
ality ? | 


rong fire ; not raised, in the open air, by 
e comparatively feeble influence of the 
n. Because a chimney will suck up a 
nk note, is it therefore dangerous to ex- 
de Bank notes to the sun in Dogdays, for 
r of their. being exhaled ! 


Soot is forced up a small aperture, by a 


149 


87. 
CLOVER. 
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88. 


HAYMAK- 
ING. 


TARES, 


OXEN 
FORAGE 


LABOR- 
ERS, 


MINUTES. 11% 


88. * 


JuLY 19. The stack of mixgrass hay (Son- 
the ist, 8th, and 11th.) takes a very fin 
heat; notwithstanding it was out three ue N o⁰ 
of ramy weather. 

Juxe, 1776. There was not a Speck of 
mould, nor a handful of musty hay, in ea. 
whole stack. vent 


89. 


JuLY 21. Cutting tare herbage, for tit 
working oxen. 
On clover, they throve very well :—hlt 
not so, on the weedy grass of the marglts 
On tares, however, they are doing excel 
ingly well. 
How idle to assert, that oxen cannot! 
used, as beasts of draft, without grasslands 
graze them on. 


ad tl 
quer 


dne 


90. 


July 22. Some of the men having vi 
ed, at the hay, later than ordinary, I beg 


on a 
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his evening (Saturday) to pay them 6d 
ach, for © over hours.” 
The first man was thankful ; but the se- 


bu, 


(Se ond began to talk of an advance of wages: 
fn hereas, had I given him his 105. only, he 
deen ould have gone away satisfied. 


begin to think, though with reluctance, 
hat hard work and low wages are the best 
neans of making good servants. The rest 
vent away, perfectly satisfied, with their 
ommon wages. It is at least hazardous, to 
ive them more than they expect. See 
ENERAL REMARKS ON SERVANTS. 


91. 


July 23. The BEST TEAM spoils the car- 
IIs: was a good servant, before he 
ad the best team; but this made him con- 
quential, and impertinent. — , too, 
nile he had the best team, was a man of 
MnSequence : since I took it from him, he 


on as he found himself likely to keep it, 
also began to think for himself. He 


much improved. Gave it to — As 


SER- 
VANTS. 


152 


91. 


SER- 
VANTS. 


NEW 
CART. 


MINUTES. wur 


conceived wooden collars to be wrong; an 


that it is not the first carter's business to * 
load hay; at least, without a prong. I hae rab 
given him the rips, instead of the best team, Morse 
and he is all submission. 

It is dangerous to grant a favor to igns 
rant servants: and certain mischief, to sen 
to grant it. 

Jur 
92. arde 
ul, t 

JuLyY 26. The wheat, on the North sds Th 
of the ridges of G. 2.—I. 1.—H. &c. wh a | 
all lie, East and West, is green, while thatWeret 
on their South sides, is turning yellow: the I: 
are several days difference in their degree 
of ripeness. lent 

Those which lie, North and South, forth 
equally ripe on both sides. ed, 

93, 

JuLy 28. Carrying the hay of the mur 
gins, &c. with two oxen, and the new aue 2. 
See PLATE IV. ke, 

This is a sight I have long wished to *ycept 
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and 
8 00 
have 


reality. I find the idea in a Minute I gg. 
ade, five years ago. They brought a to- oxEx. 
rable load up to the stack, with ease. No 


eam, Morses could be handier. 
Tall 
Seen 94. 


July 28. Began to hoe the carrots of CARROTS. 
arden field: but they are so thin, and so 

ul, they will never repay the labor. | 
The loss, at harvest, is but half the loss PLOWING 
a bad crop: it encourages weeds, and CROPS. 
ereby injures succeeding Crops. 

Therefore, it is good management, to 

ow in a straggling foul crop, while $uc- 

ent; though it might, at harvest, be 

orth something: the land is doubly bene- 

ed, and the loss reduced to certainty, 


Sides 
Which 
e that 

there 


egres 


h, at 


95. 


e nerv 29. From the gd of February, to oxEN. 
w cate 24th of July —five months the ox, 
ke, has not had one day's ease, Sundays 
| to Meepted. No horse has worked harder. 


MINUTES. mY 


He was a little tender footed, once or twig, 


OXEN. but presently came round again; he wasz olle 


WOODEN 
COLLARS. 


fit and free to work, the last, as the first dj oo 
Not being very busy, turned him out, ſœ Mittl. 
a few days, as a reward for his past servics 


96. 


JuLY 29. This horse (See 20 Juxx) na 
being in constant work, I put it on the far 
horse of a team. 

He was presently galled about the midd- 
of the shoulder. I mistook the horses s| 
had done the ox's shoulder. Horses do nd 
draw so much by the shoulder, as by tit 
chest—the bosom :—instead of a musculi 
hollow about the middle of the should 
there is a prominent bone ;—I therefor 
continued the bolster quite round the bv 
som, and hollowed it out, concave, in tt 
middle of the shoulder, where it was belot 
Convex. 

He has worked in it, tolerably well, the 
three weeks; but it is rather too short i 
him—it chaſes his withers,—I hope to f 
him better in a new one. 
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jun, 


am not yet clear, that wooden horse- 6. 
lars are equal to straw ones; nor that woopen 
ooden collars are as fit for horses, as for CI xs. 
attle Horses perspire more than cattle ; 

nd, perhaps, the leather and straw collar 

bsorbs the perspiration: but I have not 


t given up wooden horse-collars. 


Wick, 
vas u 
t day, 
it, for 
vice 


97. 


luLy 29. The harvest is upon us, at once, ARM 

MANAGE- 
d my Foreman asleep. I endeavored to MENT. 
buze him, yesterday; and, today, have 


ven him a book of memorandums of 


by iWork 10 BE poxe, to keep him awake. 

usculn 15 it impossible to manage a farm with 
ouldz Wc pen? Proper orders, properly executed, 
ereloWust produce proper management. If the 


ders are injudicious, it is my own fault. 
ut if the execution be bad, the blame falls 
mediately on the Orderee, not on the 
borers ;—and, of course, it may be recti- 
ed 3 a dash of the pen. But this my 
<a perbaps. 


156 MINUTES. and 
98. 


98. 


de. AvevsT 4. Hoed the late-planted ca- 
bages, with one ox, and the nose crook. 
Caught him, in the pasture, with th 
crook, and led him home, by the rig 
Harnessed him, and led him, at work, wit 
the crook, by the bit of the bridle. He 
full as handy, as a horse—and does not in 
jure the cabbages so much, with his feet, 
The double hook is every thing I coul 
wish; it retards or accelerates—draws tv 
ward, or pushes oftward, at pleasure. & 


PLATE III. 


99. 


HARVEST- AUGUST 7. Two itinerants have mat 
ING » - a 
WHEAT. most slovenly work, in reaping the & 
Acres. I apprehend it would pay for ni 

ing. Why were they not discharged? l 

cause there was no other to be had. 

Began to Mow the plot of wheat, in h 

Field. I want to bring this piece into ® 


same crop, as the rest of the field; and 
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to be reaped, the stubble would be in the 


Abt. 


heat; — a favorite process; and some 
lea was necessary, to bring the laborers to 
their best. Under this, they have ex- 


h te ted themselves, and have succeeded pretty 
ring ell. One mows it outward—a second lays 
„ wi in band—and a third rakes and binds it. 


100. 


Aucusr 7. Observing the results of some 
periments, made on sowing wheat, over- 
it, and under-plit. 

The experiment made in Hither Four 
res (a middle loam) the 35th Novem- 
r, is decisive. The Six Lands, plowed 
der, are obviously the worst wheat in the 
id. The Two Lands, harrowed twice in 
place, obviously the best of these six.— 
e Four leſt rough, as the plow left them, 
obviously the worst. 

A fairer experiment could not be made: 


157 
99. 


ay of the plow : beside, I embrace this HARVEST- 
rcumstance, as a good plea for mowing Wik r. 


SEMINA- 
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— — — TIL". 


RATS. 


stubble; which, though clean and in fin 


of harvest, is a business which ought, eve 


MINUTES. 4 


even; and the soil process exactly aliks 
throughout the field. 
But this experiment was on a ben 


775. 


ear 
ou] 
ese 
ext 
l- 
ven 
da) 
In 
pi. 
oub 


rhe 


tilth, was only once plowed : not on a fi 
loose fallow; which may require furthe 
experiment. 


101. 


_ Avevsr g. Clearing the barns and kil- 
ing rats. 

Killed upwards of thirty ; and the thrash 
ers, within these few days, have killed ner 
forty more. 

A remarkable circumstance happenet: 
when they found themselves beset on al 
sides, and their strong holds broken down, 
a march was sounded; and a large body 
them, taking the opportunity, while tit 
thrashers were out of the barn, sallied ov 
in search of a more peaceful habitatiol. 


> W 
But, by mere accident, they were inte e 
cepted ; and fifteen or twenty of them pl bb 


to the prong. 
Surely, the destruction of rats, on the * 


575. 
ear, to be strickly adhered to; for what 101. 
auld have been the consequence, had RATS. 
ese sixty rats escaped, and increased till 

xt summer? Fifty of them, at least, were 
ll-grown, breeding rats | Nay, even the 

yenty, which the rat-catcher ferreted out 

day, would have stocked the premises. 

In future, —employ a rat- killer, even on BARN 
spicion. If he kills none, pay him for his V** 
ouble. They have eaten many bushels, 

rhaps some quarters, of wheat, and other 

rn, this year.“ 


Ade. 


alike, 


1 fine 
a fir 
arther 


d kill 


hrash- 
d neat 
? 102. 
pened: 
on al 


ll lation, the first day, of the cost ; and it 


is about Zs. an acre. The crop was thin, 


wy t could not have been let to reap, under 
* 4 6d. or 8s. an acre ;—and I think we have 
«ati t a reaped field, which has not double 


waste of this in it. Here, every ear 
een; — thousands are hid among the 
bbleof reaped wheat, which do not appear 


> Intel- 
1em pl 


the el 


See the DIsT RIC of MAa1DSTONE, on destroying 
it, eve! 2 


Pecies of vermin. 
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AvcusT g. See the 7th. I made a cal- MOowwING 
WHEAT. 


ne. a ow KY * * 
> - Yum ru r 9 - Oo eo - 
4 ” 0 . . 
— 3 
- 2 — — = 
3 _ 


* 
"x: 
W — 
= my 
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102. 


MOWING 
WHEAT. 


POTA- 
TOES. 


fine, —and the straw is not intended { 


MINUTES. a 


to the eye. The greatest objection seen 
to be the straggling ears, in the tails of th 
sheaves; which, in case of wet weather, ) 
being in contact with the ground, wol 
soon grow : and another, in this situatiq 
the straw cannot be made up so neatly, f 
market. The comparative advantages at 
dispatch, in case of hurry, —cheapnes, 
an increase of straw,—and the soil's bein 
freed from stubble, without the expence. 
cutting it. | 

 JuLy, 1777. If hands are scarce—il 
crop thin, and stand fair, — the weatit 


market, — mowing wheat may be v 
eligible. The Writer, however, has 1 
since mowed any : straw has lately bor 
the estimable price of g. a ton. 


103. 


AUGUST 11. The 29th June, I plant 
rows of cabbages, in the intervals of a ple 
of potatoes. 5 

But, though the intervals were more ii 
three feet wide, the halm is become 80 lux 


Alo 


Seed 
of th 
er, 0 
Wwoul 
uatia 
tly, L 
gesm 
ness, 
$ bein 
ence 


de, —ll 
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Ent, that the cabbages do not thrive, and 


e in danger of being smothered. 

Observing this, the other evening, and 
gretting, at the same time, that so much 
culent herbage should be suffered to rot 
ere it grows; I broke off some of the 
ms, and threw them before the cows. 


they readily ate them. 


This being a wet day, I set a man to 
rk, with a sickle, to cut some-of it, to 
if the cows would eat it, in quantity ; 
d likewise to try its effect on the roots. 
he first has been decided: They pre- 
tly ate, as much as a man could wheel in 
ge barrow; leaving only the woody parts 
the stems. Threw these to the hogs :— 
ey readily ate, or sucked them. The 
use inconsiderable. 

| the cows still continue to eat the halm, 
| the roots suffer no bad effect, what a 
Ing! For though the potatoes were 
nted wide, there is herbage equal to a 
dling crop of tares ; beside the surface 
$ left open, for the cabbages. 

vo laborers have just brought home 
armfull, each, and thrown them to the 


5. They are devouring them most 
OL, 1, M 
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10g. 


BAGEs. 


POTATOE 
HALM. 


162 


HALM, 


SOOT. 


SUB. 
PLOW, 


10g. greedily : they do not chew them for the 
POTATOE sap, as they do tares and clover ; but e 
stems, of half an inch diameter. 


MINUTES. 4 


104. 


Aucusr 12. Observing the result of f 
experiments with soot, in G. 3.—l. 1. ai 
I. 2. —I find that which was washed i 
with a shower, before the drought set! 
has been obviously of service. But whe 
it lay on the surface, till almost harvel 
without rain, there does not appear 
benefit. This is very obvious, in I. 2. pt 
of which fell under the first, part under! 
latter circumstance. 


; Al 

| irn 

105. ove 

pr 

AvevsT 16. A land of early sown em 
neps, in Garden field, missed; the oil iter, 
course was over-run with weeds :— e ff 
bind ( polyganum aviculare ) was predb eir 
nant.—Put one horse to the sub- W. 


(See Min: 130.) 
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wei Sub-plowed, Raked off the 105. 
ut ea Harrowed, weeds; SUB- 
Carried off the weeds; Turn-plowed, OOO ROY? 
Sub-plowed, deeper, Harrowed, 

Harrowed, Rolled. 

These several operations were performed 

y one man, one boy, and one horse, in 

Ihree hours. Ten men could not have made 

- 1. 0 (about sixteen rods) so clean, fine, round, 

hed nd firm, so fit for planting cabbages and 

Set Mgolewort on, in the same time. Nothing 

t when equal sub-plowing, for clearing the 


narvrface, from trailing weeds. 
ear 


0 2. * 
nder 


of tif 


106. 


AveusT 17. The tares being all eaten, sUFFLA- 
Irned the oxen into some second crop of — 
over, last Thursday —a week ago ; —but, 
prevent their being blown with it, let 


own em first fill themselves, on the meadow 

I ergrass of an adjoining field; and, for 

gui first day or two, kept them stirring, on 

eir being put into the clover. 

While these precautions were taken, all HAZARD 


is well; but last night, the carters care- FARMING 
M 2 


164 


106. 


WORKING immediately into the clover.— This mom. 
ing one of them lies dead. 


CATTLE 


POTATOE 
HALM. 


MINUTES. Al, 
lessly turned them, hungry from the ploy 


It seems a little extraordinary, that 
field of only six acres, after having be 
eaten down, near a week, with from ſo 
to eight oxen, and, some days, with four 
five horses, should now have this eff 
Nothing, perhaps, but turning them in hut 
gry can account for it. 


107. 


AvevusrT 18. See the 11th. Though ti 
cows have not had the halm, regularly, u 
in great quantities, the increase of milk! 
very sensible ;—the milk too, is rich—ti 
butter remarkably sweet,—and the col 
seem to increase in their affection fort! 
halm. 

This process, though stumbled upon, 4 
pears very eligible. The whole soil recelnt 
a perfect fallow ; for the intervals of 
potatoes are tilled, before the cabbagsi 
planted ; and the intervals of the cabbaꝶ 


after the potatoes are taken up. The MW: 
gives four crops : the halm, the potats 
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he cabbages, the sprouts. The halm nur- 107. 
ures the infant plants, and smothers the POTATOE 
nning weeds. I see but one plant, out pn 

fa thousand, which has missed ! Many of 

ose planted, alone, in fresh-tilled earth, 

led. 

C There is nothing to > fear, but the damag- 

g of the roots ;—and I have left a plot 

neut, by way of experiment. 


108. 


AvcvsT 21. Last October, I made an TAREs. 
periment, on the quantity of seed tares ; 
sowing one land of H. 1. twice as thick 
the rest of the field ; which had about 
0 bushels and a half, an acre. The re- 
It is, the part which had five bushels is 
ther, but not obviously, better than the 
t. 

Another experiment I made, on sowing 
der and over the plit, of a barley stubble. 
e land sown under looked unpromising, 
ring winter, and in spring, — when it was 
rrowed; but it is, now, on a par with the 
t of the field—a very good crop. The 
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| 108. 


TARES, 


SEED 


WHEAT. 


| sults. 


MINUTES. 


seed was plowed in, very shallow, when th 
soil was as loose as a garden. 

In future, however,. — sow, over-plit, the 
usual quantity of two bushels of tares, an 
half a bushel of supporters, of any kind thy 
is strong and Succulent. | 


Abt 


109. 


AvuGusT 21. In the spring of 1774 
sowed, experimentally, part of a barlg 
field with wheat. The summer proyel 
wet, and wheats in general were blight 
ed; but this plot in particular: the stin 
was as black as bean halm, and the gra 
as light as chaff. —It appeared to be mere 
a slough of bran, without flour to fill a 
its wrinkles. 

Last autumn,—after having found, H. 
few grains, that it was vegetative, I mat 
several experiments, on a larger scale; a 
today, I have been attending to their 


Through the several experiments, [0 
find no obvious difference, between 
crops produced, from ns worthless rub 
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en ieh, and those raised from wheat worth 109. 
6d. a bushel ; except in I. 1. where that sEED 
it, M rom the blighted seed is obviously inferior. 
28, Arnis, however, does not prove that sow- 

id ug blighted wheat is wholly ineligible; as 

t may only show, that a change of seed 1s 
E-vorable to the crop; for the rabbish in 
uestion was produced in the adjoining field 

an identical soil) to the field above men- 

joned ;—and I am by no means convinced, 

hat sowing light wheat, in autumn, is bad 
anagement. | 

But the same wheat sown, in Spring. 

ever vegetated. It was sown among sum- 

er tares, in three separate fields; but not 

blade from it appeared. 


110. 


AugusT 21. See the 12th. Observing PoTATOE 
he rows, off which the halm had been cut, a 
he dry surface, I perceived, was mottled 

ith wet spots. On examining farther, I 
covered that each dot was centered, by a 

ump of halm. On touching these, I found 

bey were covered with vegetable blood, 

hich had followed the amputation. One 
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110. 


POTATOE 
HALM. 


PLOWING 
IN 
HERBAGE 


POTATOE 


HALM. 


MINUTES. 


whose top was pendent, had probably dis 
charged a table spoonful ; for it had com- 


pletely wetted a spot, as large as the paln 
of the hand. 


Aus, 


111. 


AuGusT 22. Begun to plow in the tur: 
neps, for wheat, in C. 1. (See 1 Jury) 
There are many turneps, but more char 
lock; which is two feet high, and difficult 
to be plowed under. 

Hung a heavy timber chain round the 
beam of the plow—before the coulter; v 
as to drag down the weeds, and tuck then 
in, under the plit. It answers the purpox 
very well; without rolling, or other pte 
paration. 


112. 


AuGusT 2g. See the 21st. The penden 
stem stil! bleeds profusely. I timed its drop 
ping.—It drops once in two minutes 
tmes in an hour—720 in 24 hours, It Is 
been cut five days. It has therefore ds 
charged, at that rate, 3600 drops, and ﬆil 
continues the ejection ; and, from the Sn 
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pots, there are two other branches, though 
is is the main stem. 


cre are left) the less they bleed. It is only 
e bare stumps that do it very perceptibly; 
d these, I see, bleed themselves to death. 
De liquor is limpid, soft, and somewhat 
ackish. 

24. This morning, there is a table spoon- 
„ in a cabbage leaf, which I placed last 
pht to catch it, and it still continues 


nd the 
er; rpg 
« then s. This evening the stump is dry. It was 


the 17th or 18th; and has therefore 
d about seven days. 

t will be curious, at least, to calculate 
quantity of fluid ejected, during the 
en days of evacuation; and therefrom to 
the quantity of element, conveyed to 
atmosphere, by the vegetable world; 
perhaps, had not the halm been ampu- 
d had the vegetable been left entire — 


sture would have been exhaled, in im- 
eptible perspiration.* | 


January, 1799. This, however, is assuming 


Same, or nearly the same, quantity of 
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112. 


observe, in general, that the higher they vxgETA- 


BLE 


2 cut—( the more branches and leaves ECONOMY 


ATMO- 
SPHERE, 


170 


112. 


ATMO- 
SPHERE, 


three feet asunder ; and the plants, a fo 


MINUTES. id 


If this stump ejected an equal number 
drops, each day, it discharged 5040 dro 
in seven days. In physic, 16 drops are; 
drachm—8 drachms, an ounce—16 ound 
a pint: therefore, from one stem wen 
ejected, in one week, two pints and a hul 
of element. 

These potatoes were planted in roy 


apart in the rows: therefore, an acre 
these potatoes contains 14,520 roots. 80 
posing that each root (or bunch of root 
furnishes two stems, there are in an ace. 
such potatoes 29,040 stems. 
Therefore, — an acre of potatoes come 
from the earth to the atmosphere, dil 
10,371 pints, or five tons of element. 
In another point of view,—if one $ﬆ 
perspire 24 pints, and every three squ 
feet contain two stems, every foot $(ui 
furnishes 48 cubical inches, weekly. 
Therefore, —a field of potatoes, in f 
halm, exudes, weekly, a sheet of wilt 


ti 


what requires to be proved. Nevertheless, I let this 
culation stand. The fact may have its use ;—indf 
dent of the inference. 
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Alt, 
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drop 
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Ounce 
1 Wwe 
d a hal 


775. 
mal to its own superficies, and one third 112. 
an inch in thickness. 


113. 


AucusT 30. Part of the tares of H. 1. HARROw. 
ere harrowed, in the spring; and J recol- CROPS, 
ct that each side (the parts left unhar- 
wed) was free from a species of weed, 
hich half smothered the rest of the field. 

Harrowing wheat, in spring, is also “ al- 
wed,” to bring charlock and poppies : 
deed, I have frequently observed, that 
herever the ground happens to be broken, 

spring, wild mustard soon appears; 
ough the rest of the field be free from it. | | 
Perhaps, it is, generally, bad management by 
harrow winter crops, in spring ; except 1 
e soil be hide bound; or to remove some 3 
rticular obstruction. 


1 ro 
,a {od 
acre ( 
8. vl 
ff root: 
N ACIC\ 


conve 
e, all 
nt. 

one Ste 
e $(Ul 
ot $qUs 


V. f ig 

es, inf ö 

1 || 

Llet list SEPTEMBER 4. Yesterday, a great quan- pre id 

E f 1 

„ of rain fell: the roads were sheets of TO WING. 
Es | 


d. But, on riding over some fallows, 


* 


— 
— 
„ — 


: = _ - 
* obey — — - 
unge 
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114. 
DEEP 
PLOWING. 


- prudent, not only to prepare a sufficiel 


7 
ul 


MINUTES. 4 


which lie, at present, as flat as a boyliy 
green, I was surprised to find them gi 
firm. 

The cause did not occur, until I recolleg 
ed, that these fields were plowed, remarkab 
deep; and, perhaps, their present firmng 
is owing to the quantity of cultivated mol 
—to the deepness of plowing. For h 
there been but half the depth of poray 
soil, it perhaps would have been saturate 
and the mold reduced to mortar. 

Is not this a strong evidence, in favor d 
plowing wet soils deep? Instead of thes 
perfluous moisture being checked, by ti 
subsur face, in the immediate region of ti 
feeding fibres, it is suffered, by the poros 
of the cultivated soil, to drain away b 
neath them, and leave a sufficient quanti 
of vegetative mold, still dry enough, fortil 
purpose of vegetation. For though ti 
roots of corn may strike two or three i 
deep; this, perhaps, is no reason why d 
inches is insufficient to bring, even wh 
to perfection. | 

Therefore, perhaps, on wet land, | 


of soil, for the nourishment of the d 
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sen, : 

owl ut likewise for an occasional receptacle of 
| oisture. 

m ff perfluous m e 


collect 115. 
arkabh 
armnes 
d molt 
"or hal 

| Poraif 


\turatel 


6. 1. 
"Thi field (See 22, August) was plowed 
venbout lands, which, I find, are too 
de to be laid up, round, from a level; for, 
ough these were plowed, by a good plow- 
an, they are hollow sided.* The harrows, 


** , pulled up some of the weeds, which 
by th re not su fficiently buried; and the field 
x of th d an uncouth appearance; notwithstand- 


g the plow and harrow had done their 


oros 
P lost. 


a By opening the interfurrows (which by 
, for M harrowing had been filled with clods) 
ugh A the double plow, a ridge of clods 


od aukwardly, on each side of them, and 


isted in making the ribs of the lands still 
tter. | 


| therefore set two men with garden 
es, to rake these clods back into the hol- 


Have a flat, or hollow place, on each side of the 


hree ( 
why K 
n whe 


and, tl 
ficient 
the C10 


SEPTEMBER 4. Finished raking and pick- sxM1.cur- 


174 
115. 


TVRE. 


WORK. 
MEN. 


SEMI-CUL- about 25s. an acre. Perhaps, 10s. an acrej 


MINUTES. 
lows, and to pick off the rubbish. It has c 


N 


not equivalent to the benefit which the en 
may receive; for the rain water must hay 
hung on each side of the lands, and hay 
chilled the wheat: whereas, now, they |i 
dry, and tolerably round. 

Had I not found, by former experience 
that semi-culture—horti-agriculture—n 
gardening—gardenly agriculture a cum 
ry picking, hoing, or raking, is not $| 
bor consuming, as at first sight it m 
appear, I should have been startled wi 
the idea of expence. But what is the e 
pence of 28. on an acre of wheat? 

It would not, perhaps, in the pres 
state of things, be eligible to reduce en 
field to a garden; but I would wish tos 
an arable field and a kitchen garden be 
some resemblance.* 

In agriculture, as in every other depat 
ment of conduct, there is a MIDDLE VI 
difficult to be hit; and laborers, fit for gt 
denly agriculture, are difficult to be 
with. Aman brought up in the good old 


See WEST or ENGLAND, Art. WHEAT- 
MipLAanD CouNTIRs, Head, SEMINA TION- 
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; habitually a sloven, and incapable of in- 
ruction. One, tutored in a garden, is too 
nacious of his profession, not to be too 
ice: an acre requires one day's work—the 
rmer cannot perform it,—and the latter 
ill not, in less than two. 


SEPF 


has of 
| Acre} 
thec 7 
ust hai 
nd han 
they l 


Jeriend 
l * 
A Curd 
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SEPTEMBER 7. From the pea rakings, 


ot $0 | 
it mil eeds, and rubbish, brought home, and 
led vi rowed in the fore part of the farm yard, — 


be trodden by the passing and repassing 
the cattle, hogs, and horses. carried out 
ven or eight loads of dung; as much as 
Il, in a very little time, make five or six 
ads of good manure. Surely, this is better 
an burning them. 

Brought in some couch, and other weeds, 
re-place them with. It is scarcely pos- 
le, that either root or seed can remain 


the el 


> pres 


uce ad 
sh tos 


den be 


r depalt 


DLE WAI 


metimes wet and sometimes dry, for a 
Mth or six weeks, in the yard, and after 
Ing piled and composted in a mixen. 


getative, after being incessantly trodden, 
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117. 


BUSINESS SEPTEMBER 7. Provoking ! Yesterday 
Ws TO we turned all the barley that was mom 
and, by ten o'clock this morning, it vai 
tolerable order. Got twenty hands to work: 
—the whole was ready ;—but before th 
fourth load was in the stack, and the fiſt 
loaded, the rain set in, almost heavy enougl 
to float i it in the field. 


118. 


CUTTING SEPTEMBER 12. See Min: 107, Madel 
Pot. fair test of the effect on the roots. Tooky 
two rows of equal length—the halm ot ol 
cut, —of the other, uncut: the uncut at 
obviously the best. The number of roots, 
doubt, are the same; but the quantity 
nearly double. The roots of these large all 
fine; of those, small, and probably have in 
waxed, since the halm was cat ;—but th 
do not appear shrivelled. 


But does not the gain of the halm md 
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han balance the loss in the roots? It is un- 
gerstood, that, when the halm begins to 
hange its color, the potatoes have done 
growing. And, | | 
Perhaps, in future, Cut the halm, when 
he roots are large, but before the tops have 
ost their succulence. | 2 


SIN 


terday 
mowt 
Was | 
) Work: 
ore tit 


he fiſt 
enougl 


119. 


e oxen, and turned them into the ley fields, 
here they had been at plow. They have 
nstantly, for this week or ten days, been 
ken off, about this time of the day; and the 
rter and plowman gone to making hay, 
turning or carrying barley,—until dark. 
This is a great advantage of cattle : 
ries must have attendance, work or play. 


boy turns out the oxen, and they are 
ne with. MW 4 


Madet 
Took i 
m of olt 
ncut a3 
roots. 
1antity | 
Jarge all 
have 10 
but the 
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SEPTEMBER 14. The second cut of clover, 


r all the country, except that cut very 
VOL, k N 


1alm mo 


177 
118. 


CUTTING 
POTATOE 


HALM. 


SEPTEMBER 13. At noon, unharnessed wORKING 


CATTLE, 


STRAW 
HAY. 


MINUS. un 


early, is totally lost. Ours had been men 
dung, by this time, had we not carried it 
a grassy state, and mixed it with some d 
straw, saved for the purpose. Notwith 
standing there is as much straw as hay, i 
was so full of sap, the stack now smoks 
like a chimney. The straw is sopped wit 
the juices of the hay; and, if it does not fir 
it must be excellent fodder. 

This is certainly an eligible plan of m 
nagement. It is drawn from last year's e 
perience, and observation. It is convenient 
to save a stack of oats, until summer (8 
22. Nov. 1774); and the second cut of cl 
ver is, at best, precarious. By this mana 
ment, the straw is converted into hay (d 
cov eat the little which I mixed, last ye 
as greedily as they did middling hay), a 
the clover, in case of dripping wenden 
* en * no nel | {ll 


121. 


SEPTEMBER 18. Early Sowing has mi 
advantages. The crop is got off, while 
days are long : the chance of being a 
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in the autumnal rains is lessened: and the 121. 
crop is not so liable to the devastations of TIME 
domestic animals, of every Species, as Str ag- . 
gling late crops are. 

At this time of the year, stock of all 

kinds are abroad. It is convenient for people 

who have nothing out, to take it for granted 

Wthat all is in, and their care, of course, at an 

end. It is, therefore, next to an impossibility 

to preserve back ward, straggling crops. 


122. 
8 B 1 1 1] TURNING 44 
EPTEMBER 20 There is a right way and l 9 
wrong, in doing every thing: barley may 4 
de turned, well or ill. The heads of rakes, 1 


nd the tines of forks, are improper. The 
andles of either, or any other long stick, is 
nuch better. Those break the swaths; these 
reserve them more entire, and lay them 
uch lighter. But a coxx FORK, especially 
vithout the thumb, is the best; for, be the 
waths ever so much broken, this turns * 1 
lean, and lays them ge 7855 9 


N 2 


PLOWING, SEPTEMBER 21. F. 2. was laid in hig 


MINUTES. SEPT, 


123. 


round ridges, for wheat; and I wanted 
keep it still high, and dry, for tares, on on 
plowing. How was this to be done? I 
have gathered upon the same lands, woult 
have laid it too high ;—to have gathered it 
the interfurrows, would have laid it too flat 
nor could two of them have been laid suf 
cientlyround in one; and, consequently,tht 
trough, left in the middle, would have bea 
filled with water, during winter. 

I hit upon this method: I plowed then 
in double lands; but instead of filling ij 
the old interfurrow, with the first paird 
plits, I dropt them short of it, leaving tt 
old furrow quite open. This pair I plows 
fleet, the next three or four deep; and tl 
outsides of the lands, as fleet as possible. 

Thus it lies almost in the same lands 
sufficiently round and drier, for tares, tl 
for wheat.“ 5 


On wet, flat land, every expedient, to keep vi 
crops out of the water's way, is valuable; and, yi 


SEPT, 
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SEPTEMBER 25. (Monday) During the 
ate rainy weather, I made these obser- 
ations. f 
The sud never set clear, except one 
ight, and the next day was fine. Last 
Vednesday evening, he was lucid, till within 
few minutes of setting, when he seemed 
o descend behind a dusky mountain: it 
ghtened much in the night; and, next 
orning, thundered and rained a good deal. 
ed u Thursday, he set among broken clouds; 
ut, whenever he appeared, it was with a 


atly, the 
ve beel 


_ 
won Ividness which showed the transparency of 
du ee atmosphere: he did not, as before, seem 


Jlowd 
i r A remarkably fine days, ever since. 


"ths lt is a received opinion, that the weather is 
5 fluenced by the Moon ;—and whether or 
t Saturday's moons” are generally worse 
an others, the late moon certainly chang- 
on a Saturday. She changed, again, last 


soil has been laid up very high, for the preceding 
br the above method is eligible, JaN. 99. 


Ares, than 


keep wi 


and, Wi 


d immerge in an ocean of vapor. We have 


MINUTES. * 


night, the weather, therefore, changed ty 
days before the moon. 

The winD was chiefly to the westward, 
and generally high. It once got round t 
the eastward, and stood for some time; hut 
without any change in the weather. 

The atmosphere was seldom free fron 
large towering cLoups—some vertical, som 
oblique, but few horizontal. On Monday, 
and Tuesday, they became less unwieldy; 
they seemed to weave themselves into webs 
of vapor, which flew across the field of view, 
with great rapidity ; sometimes bending to- 
wards the earth; giving drizzling showen 

Until Wednesday evening, I do not recot 
lect seeing a COBWEB UPON THE GROU 
for the month preceding. Some bark 
which was then spread in the field, to dr 
was covered in a few minutes. Before ll 
Set, the whole earth was completely strong 
with the filaments of spiders. They | 
continued, since, to spin out their threads 
profusely, that they float in the ait, 
ropes ; and, by coming frequently across 
face, make it disagreeable to ride throl 
the fields; and more especially thro 
close woody lanes. 


SEPT, 


ed two BR Gersg, during the intervals of sun and 124. 
ind, repeated ly washed themselves, with a wa- 
plee which seemed to intimate an agreeable 
xpectation, and generally preceded heavy 

howers. | 

The RED BREASTS Whistled faintly, under 


tward, 
und to 
je; but 


e fron he sheds, and in the hovels, till Friday 
al, one norning; when they sung aloud, upon the 
londay, Warns and offices; appearing to proclaim 


he agreeable change. 

FLits were troublesome, but not very re- 
arkably : yet, I c:uld frequently guess, by 
he uneasiness of my horse, the quantity o 

ain which was coming. 


wieldy; 
to web 
of view, 
ding tor 
zhowen 


ot rech The BAROMETER was fluctuating and un- 
Ron eady; but generally portended the rain, 
barleretty truly. | 

, to Nothing, however, marked the change, so 
fore sscriminately, as the SPIDER. | 


Strome 
hey ha 
hreads9l 


123. 


e all, 

Acros Sh 28. Began to mow barley FARLEY. 
> thro ay. (See Min: 79.) | 

throw That which did not vegetate, till after the 


ought, is still green as grass; with the 
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= 
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125. milky grains thin and puny ; and winter 
BARLEY hand. The tares, which were sown among 


HERBAGE 


SHEEPs 
RAPE. 
TURNEPS. 


— 


sheep were turned in, the latter end of Sep 


MINUTES. 


SEPT, 


part of it, are now in bloom, and very luxy. 
riant ; and, should the herbage be well go, 
perhaps, it will pay nearly as well (this yer 
of scarcity) in hay, as if it had ripened in 
time for corn. Where the tares were som, 
there is from a load and a half to two loads 

an acre. The scattered plants, which cam 
up, at the time of sowing, are now very fine 


barley. 


126. 


Oc rokkR 5. Part of B. g. a fallow in 
wheat, was sown the 25th July, with tur 
nep, seed, part with rape seed. A hundred 


tember. They ate the rape down to tit 
clods, before they touched a turnep (or r 
ther turnep tops). After they had been il 
a few days, one side of the field looked lik 
a fallow, the other like turneps untouchel 
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ter at 
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127. 


1s yen OcronER 5. There are two or three ad- sEMNA- 
ned in Wntages arise from sowing, immediately 888 
2 So iter the plow :— The surface lies light and 
o load prous; the seeds drop into the little cells 
h came crevices, left by the operation, and are 
ery fi fectually covered. It is observable, that 
e corn sooner appears, in this case, than 
hen it is s0own over the stale plit. But, 
erhaps, the greatest advantage is this :— 
be corn starts with the weeds. Whereas, 
hen it is not sown, immediately after the 
Now ao, the weeds have sprouted, and are 
vith tu. ady to break the surface, before the corn 
hunde had an opportunity to vegetate; and 
d of Sey ereby gain an advantage, which they never 
n to ter lose. hf e 
p (or 98 
been i 
oked liv 125. 
touchel Oo rosER 10. What an absurd custom, to CHANG- 
unge Servants at MICHAELMAS: the very Wax Ts 


iht of wheat seedtime ! — Instead of 
, I can make only two tolerable plow- 


-- 
E 888 2 
3 *. 0 
. — TEVS 
— — — — 
= 
— „ 


HAZ ARD 
of 
FARMING 


_ seedtime ; wholly ignorant of the field th 


men. What a shame, that a week of fiy 
weather should be lost, at this critical tin 
of the year ! 

How much better the custom of the Non 
of England, where MARTINMAS (the 2 
November) is the only time of changin 
servants. A more eligible time could nf 
be devised, by the farmer. The strange 
enter in a scene of tranquillity, and haveal 
the winter to become familiar in; wh 
here, they are lost, in the bustle of whe 


are to hurry to, and of the brute and imp 
ment they are to work with. 


ö 


129. 


OCTOBER 10. Although my mind is na 
at ease, tonight, than it has been since tit 
late rainy weather set in; yet I cannot ai 
press my astonishment, that not one vill 
on Agriculture has touched on the HA⁴¹¹ 
or FARMING. They suppose the crop in i 
barn, before it is cut ;—and calculate 
quantity of produce according to the 5 


0 


de 
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c ol fin 


cal tin e uncertainty of seasons. 


1e Non luding the loss of fodder and extra labor, 
the at least 25 percent, worse, for the weather 
hangin harvest, and 20 percent, more, for the 
ould fought after seedtime. One neighbouring 
trangnWmer turned his hogs to his barley, and ano- 


have i er's was scarcely worth carrying home. 
hie bad some second cut of clover offered 
of whe. 1 calculated the hazard of a late crop, 


eld tht 
d imp 


d would not give the price demanded. It 
sold, cut, and cocked ; but rotted in 
e field; and was left as manure for a 
ture crop, 

Insurers have averages, Merchants bad 
bts, and Farmers bad weather. 


130. 


Ocroper 10. Sub-plowing N. 4. 

UB-PLOWING (cutting the roots of weeds, 
> HA ler- ground, and at the same time loosen- 
the soil, witbaut turning it) is a favorite 
ration. I have long conceived its utility, 
t could not find an implement, which 


the soil ; without taking in the idea of 
HAZARD 


But how ignorant ! my barley, this year, AVN 
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of 


SUB- 
PLOWS. 


130. 


SUB- 
PLOWS. 


_ Share, and no mold board, is the most d 


CHANG- 
ING SER- 
VANTS. 


and such a day as we cannot expect, 284 


MINU TES. 4 


would work, wet or dry, foul or clean, Th 
Thanet sbim (used in horse-hoing) is a fh 
weather, clean-soil, implement :—the hi 
moon horse-hoe (which I contrived, and han 
used some time) does its work, tolerab 
well, where the surface is not too foul ; hy 
it is apt to choke up, between the coulten 
and does not sufficiently clear its share. 

July 1777. The Writer apprehent 
that a common plow, with a very wit 


gible subplow, for general use. 

JANUARY 1799. I was not aware of til 
practice of the DisTR1cT of Ma1ipsTo 
when I used this operation. See the Soun 
ERN COUNTIES, Sect: 7. 


131. 


OcrogER 12. What a vile custom, 
change servants, at Michaelmas! Al! 
hurry and confusion ; and nothing del 
Teams standing idle, while the seed lies a 
the surface, for want of harrowing in; 


before next spring! How easy would "i 
to transfer it to Martinmas ! 
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OcTOBER 14. Last year, we made a yield 
chel of tail, to every fifteen bushels of ©» 
ad : This year, to eightyfour bushels of — 


-oulten ad, we have but one bushel of tail. Last 
bare. ar, the tail was all bran: this year, full 
prebell flour. Such is the difference between a 


ery ui d and a good wheat year. 


most el 


re of tt 
1DSTO 
e Soon 


1 20. Landing up the upper part , $VB- A 
This soil has not been turned, since it KH 
5 plowed, for peas, last spring. No 
den can be finer ;— it is a pleasure to 
it break up. It was sub-plowed with 
d oxen ;—harrowed—rolled—raked, and 
> weeds burnt, once. The lower part of 
same field was turned with four oxen— 
_ rowed—rolled—raked, and burnt, thrice. 


* W's cost (2. 9s. That but 12s. 10d. an 
As OL > N 
ould ti 


1StoM, 
1 All 
ng don 
ed lies d 


* But see MINUTE 233. 
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SUB- 
PLOWING 


FARM 
MANAGE- 
MENT, 


stand idle, for want of orders. And this 


MINUTES. 4 


When once the surface weeds are turf 
in, there is no end to the labor of gettiy 
them out again :—but, taken while on 
sur face, they are easily got rid of. 


/ 


( 
k 


134. 


Oc rogkR 20. See 29 July. — “ Ca 
farm be managed with the pen?“ Noa 
with twenty tongues, without self-atten 
ance, or a brisker Orderee than I have 
present. 

To manage a large, scattered farm, wi 
any degree of propriety, requires an att 
tion, and alertness, which scarcely anythin 
but self interest, can give. Wl 

The principal object, (in the executives 
partment) is to keep the teams and day 
employed, — to see that neither of {it 


they are numerous, and much broken 0 
in hand, requires a great deal of as 
and attention. The nearer they are kept 
gether, the more easily they are managt 

When dispatch is particularly neces 
somebody must be, or scem to be, in a hi 
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re tum ¶ somebody must set the example:—some- 134. 
f gettnfſÞþdy must call, or all hands will sleep on. 
le on A mere bustler shduld think of nothing, FOREMAN 
t forwarding the work before him. He 
duld have no concern of his own :—no 
ife and family, to alienate his attention. 
is interest should be interwoven with that 
W his employer. He should be active, au- 


Cre, and communicative: many things 
No- eur in conversation, which, without it, 
I-atten ould remain latent. One in the house is 


I have, orth two at a distance: — twenty little 
quisites are seen and forgot, for want of 
mediate communication. He should be 
er at home, that the attention of his lei- 
re hours may be employed, on his next 


ys duty, 


farm, wi 
an attdl 
 anythil 


135. 


OcTosER 20. There is not one plowman, pLowING. 
twenty, that can lay up land, well; not 

in fifty, neatly. They begin and end, 

th the plits too deep. This, instead of 

[ing the ribs of the lands convex, leaves 

em hollow. 


Good plowing requires much practice,— 


192 
139: 


PLOWING. to plow a clean furrow, the next, a sia 


- 


COURSE 
of 
PRAC- 
TICE, 


8 


CLOV ER 
LEY. 


grubs and insects it contains, perish on 


MINUTES. f 
neat plowing a great deal :—the first sep 


furrow,—the next, td land up well, 
last, to land up neatly. 


136. 


OcToBER 2g. Last Thursday night, Fi 
day morning, and yesterday, there fel 
much rain, that we can neither plow 
wheat, nor harrow it in. Neighbour 
has yet sown but a few acres of wheat: 
he cannot get upon his fallows. 

How many advantages arise, from soi 
wheat, on a CLOVER LEY ; especially, it 
wet country ! The dung is got on, at 
sure. The roots and seeds of weeds, | 


surface. The manure is impartially I 
bibed—equally incorporated with the pla 
feeding stratum ;—not buried, in a rouf 
porous fallow, in large cakes, fraught i 
animal and vegetable weeds ;—nor tood 
so as to escape beneath the influence il 
sun: nor carried on, when the teams o; 
to be plowing for, and harrowing in, 
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st steig 1 have not a neighbour, who did not 
 StraighlW-aste the late fine weather, in getting on WHEAT 
ell, Wis manure. The wet is now Set in; and, CLOVER 
hould it continue, many of them must in- EX. 
vitably lose their wheat seedtime. 

But what strikes most, at present, a cross- 
rrowed clover ley, on the wettest soil, 
ght, ay be plowed, sowed, and harrowed, in 
re fell Walfrod lands, be the season ever so wet. 
plow | 

our 


_—_ N 


m Sownellt OctoBer 24. If land be laid up well, in OPENING 
ally, nWalirod ridges, opening the interfurrows is, FURROWS 


on, at rrhaps, unnecessary, is perhaps pernicious. 
veeds they lie on a moderate acclivity, and 
ish on fave a deep crossfurrow, drained by a good 
tially Mich, there is no fear of water standing, in 
the plane interfurrows, for want of opening. 

n a ro Those of the wheat, at Woodside, are 
zught rowed with clods, of all sizes: the soil 
r too rrowed very rough, and the largest, of 
ence di urse, rolled into the interfurrows: yet, 
ams ouring the late rain, there has not a drop 
ng in, water stood in them. 


The rain which falls on narrow ridges 
VOL, 1. O 


= . A * 8 Ww 
— 7 AR - ** 
— Cn "I * _ 
1 — r — — ry 1 4 
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197. does not, where the descent is moderi 


MINUTES. de 


OPENING form a current, in each furrow ; but ste 


INTER ; 
FURROWS away, gently, among the clods ; till j 


creeps into the crossfurrow. To remoy 
them is therefore unnecessary. But the 
clods, by remaining, may stop the flight 
many vegetative particles, - may act x1 
filter: to remove them may therefore l 
pernicious.“ 


138. 

OcToBER 25. This morning, put fa 
HORSES to the rough round harrows, vil 
the fine flat ones, hung one on either 8 
to harrow in the wheat, on the rod-vi 
beds of Barn field. The land is so ve 
wet, it is impossible to get upon it :—l 
borses cannot draw, even in the interfurrol 
and had it not been for the oxEx, I. 
not see how it is possible, that we 0 


This does not hold good, where the land lies 16 
level: nor even where the descent is great; as, ü 
case, a current is formed: the loose soil in the ini 
rows is of course washed away; and the cros 
thereby silted up. So that, in general, it seems! 
adviseable to open them, 
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ave covered the seed, in this field, except 
by hand. 

The leg of a horse is largest at the base, 
nd he lifts his foot, perpendicularly : he has 
ot only the super- incumbent mud, but the 
per-incumbent air, to pull against. On 
he contrary, the leg of an ox is tapering 
) the toe, and he draws his feet after him; 
e, therefore has no weight of mud to lift, 
r forms a vacuum under his foot. 


oh, 


noderi 
ut Steal 
till i 
remo 
ut ther 
flight | 
act a31 
refore 


139. 

OcroBER 25. Crossfurrowing H. 1. 

This field is such a complete level, that 
good cross drain, at one end, is insufficient 
draw the water out of the interfurrows. 
In evidence of the necessity of crossfur- 
ving, the end which was laid dry, im- 
diately after plowing, was imprintable 
the foot ; — while the middles of the 
ges, at the other (though the water did 


put {out 
OWS, WI 
ither 8. 
 rod-wil 


is $0 Ve 


XEN, I. 
We 9 


SURFACE 


DRAINS, 


wa 9h ' staud above three inches deep) were 
ib F< mud; not withstanding they lay twelve 
ie eros hes above the surface of the water. In 
it seem ping across the furrows, I sunk four or 


O 2 
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139. five inches, and two or three, upon the toy 
SURFACE of the ridges. 

Place the bottom of a sugar loaf, in wats 

and this will presently reach the top: a 

such, doubtless, is the nature of the rides 

of a sandy loam, lying on a retentive gl 

soil. While any quantity of water lodge 

in the furrow, the ridge is, more or lx 

| in a state of mud. 

FALLOW- It is observable, that, wherever the int 

ING. * 

furrows of the cross plowing fell, in t 

field, there the water stands. And, bet 

plowmen ever so expert, this will al 

be the case, in a level field, crossed will 

fixed-wrest plow. A turn-wrest plov 

therefore obviously preferable, for a 

plowing ;—such a field, especially. 


140. 


HARRows OCTOBER 27. Harrowing wheat intoi 
rod ridges, with the round harrows, an 
by oxen. | | 

OXEN. It is equally pleasurable, to see ther 
ones let down the seed, and to obgserit! 
gardenly neatness of the beds, after the] 
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nished with the fine ones; especially when 
Irawn by oxen, which work well, and trac- 


ably. 
| have had two teams, constantly going, 


Oer, 


the toy 


in wate 


LOD : al 

— ride ior two months, without interruption. They 
tive ave been kept, all the time, on secondary 
er lodoafftergrass, and in the common fields, at a 
e or mparatively trifling expence. They have 


orked on the gravel of Adscomb, for near 


the ne month ; yet not one favors a foot; though 


11, in WJn4hod ; and they have lately been driven 
ad, be two of the smallest plow boys. 
vill alu 


Sed with 


1 


ave chopped eighteen acres and a half of 
ubble : off which we have carried six 
ddling loads. — Eighteen acres and a 
ll at gs. (no beer) is 2. 15s. 6d.—or gs. 
. a load. Stubble, fit for litter, may, this 


eat difference between buying stubble, at 


ds, a load, and paying 10s. a load for cut- 
g it. 


ar, be worth 10s. a load ;—but there is a 


OctoBtr 28. I see, that, this year, we STUBBLE 
MANURE, 


1 — 2 
— > = \ ö — a 
pa D— * — - — a—_ a” — 
map" . 
1 , Fs _— EW” I 5 8 
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142. 


SUFFLA- 
TION, 


ever ; her hide was a perfect drum. | 


sently began to dung; with other obvic 


Her barrel, now, began to sink, on the nd 


MINUTES. 


142. 


OcToBER 29. Last night, the suche 
drove one of the cows out of the suckling 
house, into the yard, calling out, Ie 
cow is sprung.“ She was swelled prod: 
giously, and as he ran her about, I pe- 
ceived that she continued to increase in 
size; until she threw up a great quantity 
of phlegm. This seemed to ease her - 
presently the swelling increased, more that 


conceived that salt and water would bed 
service. And three or four horns of strol 
brine were immediately poured into he 
She ran out of the yard, and took a circuki 
of about a minute. When she came in 
fancied that her off-side began to sink. 
poured down three or four horns, more, 
still keeping her quickly moving. She pt 


signs of amendment. I then gave her a litts 
more brine, with a small quantity of bla 
pepper in it ;—keeping her gently tir 
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de, she breathed more freely, and staled 
nd dunged, abundantly. In ten minutes, 
he began to chew her cud. I kept her in 
e house all night; —she sweat profusely ; 


oct, 


ckle and, this morning, she is perfectly well. 
uckling On examining the matter thrown up, I 
und it to be phlegm and cabbage. I was 


pro- loss for the cause, before I perceived 
pe is or she had not been in, nor near, 
y clover, or other succulent herbage. A 


edge load of cabbages had been brought 
to the yard, for the store hogs; the cows 


= tha greedily upon them; and this was 
rum. HPubtless the effect. | 

114 be The saving of the cow does not please me 
of stronWFore, than the simplicity of the cure: —it 
into he ay be the saving of many. I do not at- 
a circuiibute it, wholly, to the salt and water, nor 
ame in Holly to the running; but to both. With 
„ sink. Is, alone, she grew worse: that, perhaps, 
more ould not have operated so quickly, without 
She pee exercise. 

r obvic The dose was three or four handfuls of 
her all The Writer has since learnt, that this is not a new, 
V of bu a well known remedy. | 

y Stirrilf AN. 1799. In the Midland Counties, water alone is 


en; and, in some cases, With good effect. 


* 
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CAB- 
BAGES. 


MINUTES. - 10 


salt, to about three pints of water. This wy 
given the two first times ; the last was th 
same proportion, with about half an oung 
of pepper :—of this she had three or foy 
horns. 


143. 


I COUPLING OCTOBER 31. The coupled hogs hax 


HOGS, 


19 4 
1 
4 
} 
1 
1 


gone on, remarkably well, in stubble im 
They were usually turned into a field, nM 
the morning, and fetched home, in theevet 
ing, without any other attendance. Sing 
the stubbles have been done, they have nu 
after the acorns. I was apprehensive ofa 
accident ; and ordered them to be kept! 
the yard, and to be fed with cabbags 
which are spoiling. 

But there is no dependance on servanls 
they were let out; no farther care takel 
them; and two of the best found hung! 
their couples. 

With respect to the use of couples, [il 
clear that they forward, rather than hin 
the growth of rearing hogs. They ® 
to contend, and drag each other about 
the road; but, while they feed, the) 


ber, 


This wa 

was the 
IN Ounce 
Or four 
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rfectly peaceable. This obstinacy, off their 14g. 
xd, prevents their rambling, and pre- coveLing 
ves them in condition. No hogs can look Hs. 
tter, nor can have been reared, at less 

pence than mine, this year; and I am 

no means dissatisfied with couples: I 

ly blame myself for letting hogs of so 

uch value, run through the woods and 


gs hau edges, with so little looking after. And 
ble tin r this I cannot blame myself, but the ser- 

field, Mt; and who can guard against the care- 
the eren ness of servants ? 


JANUARY, 1799. In open countries, as 
halky Downs, where swine are tended in 


e. Sina 
have rut 


sive of Ards,— perhaps, among crops still on the 
e kept Hound, couples would be found highly va- 
cabbage able. And, in well fenced inclosures, dur- 


g summer, and the earlier part of harvest, 
ung hogs, at least, may be coupled, with 
ety and advantage. But, in later harvest, 
ring the fall of the acorn, swine become 


feuliarly ferocious, and require particular 
e and attention. 


Servants 
e taken 
d hung 


ples, [ af 
an hind 
They & 
about, 
1, the)! 
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SOWING 
in 
RAIN, 


MINUTES. 


144. 


NoveMBER 1. Yesterday morning, sowe 
and harrowed in wheat, while it raine 
hard. The ground was fresh plowed, t 
surface as loose as a garden, and it w 


NoveM 
ted the | 
From {1 
ewed, C 


likely for a rainy day. | d eight 
There is, I find, a disadvantage, as well small, 
an advantage, of sowing in rain. The grail of ale 


does not roll in the crevices, but sticks whet 
it falls; and after it had been harrowed, 
could see many grains uncovered ; some ( 
the very tops of the largest clods. But 
proved a rainy day, and a very rainy nig 
This morning scarcely a grain is left und 
vered. Besides, we may not perhaps, | 
able to work, even in the interfurrows 
this field, for a fortnight to come; 4 
then, the seed must have been thrown 0! 
a stale, gluey surface, difficult to barrow. 

And, perhaps, it is good management, 
sow wheat, in a wet and late season, on d 
land, while it rains, till the harrows plas 
the surface. 


Five bu 
Three 
Brewing 
| tear, 1 


Deduct 


Sixty| 


t bd. a 
6 nor 14 
Ly, 19 
WM this c 
he day ] 
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145. 


NovEMBER IJ. This rainy day, I calcu- 
ted the cost of farm ale, and small beer. 
From five bushels of malt, I find, are 
ewed, on a par, fortyfour gallons of ale, 
| eighty of small beer: this, reckoning 
> mall, at four to one, is sixtyfour gal- 
ns of ale. 


f- s. d. 


Five bushels of malt, at 38. is 1 


5 © 
Three pound of hops, 15s.is o 3 © 

Wh Brewing 25.—fire, 15.—wear 
r — o 4 © 


£1199 
Deduct grains, 1s. yeast, 15. 


dixtyfour gallons at 3d. 2 


at 6d. a gallon ! not 1d. a quart for the 
4 nor 14. a gallon for small beer. | 

uy, 1777. The Writer is convinced, 
am this calculation, that it is cheaper to 
Pe day laborers gs. a week and small 


SER- 
VANTS? 
BEER, 
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SER- 


VANTS* 
BEER. 


giving out beer, he still continues to Pa 


MINUTES. 0 


beer (the common wages of this country 
than to give them 10s. and no beer, But 
so many disagreeable circumstances atten 


them 2d. a day, instead of small beer. Nove! 
ontrivat 
wer the 
146. lowing 
nd give 
NoveMBER 5. Last year, I searched t\hithout 
country round, for some seed wheat, oifmplex: 
very poor gravel, to sow on the stiff clay low. 
Norwood ; and at last I succeeded. The fi- 
The sample, however, was thin, shrie race is 
led, and looked as beggarly as the soil He or 
grew on. But this year, a more b autilWnd prey 
sample cannot be shown: its boldness all (This i 
color strike every one. From eightyſo ade we 
bushels of head, there was but one bus int, so 
of tail; and this is a much better sam ard; w. 
than the original seed! But this is a wWiried be 
year.“ ſe from 
ucible by 
Yesterc 
g tried 


For observations on this material point of mani 
ment, see the following Exe: and Oss: also M1D14 
CounTi1zs. Min: 91. | 


* Fr 
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NoveMBER g. I wish to hit off a simple prows. 
ontrivance, which will, in some degree, an- 

wer the purpose of what is called trench- 

lowing ;—which will totally hide the sod, 

id give a sufficient quantity of crum,* 

thout the additional resistance, or the Wl | 
mplexness of the two-wheeled trenching Wy. 1 
low. “ 
The fin coulter does very well, where the 
urface is firm and clean; but, where it is 
dose or foul, the rubbish drives before it, 
nd prevents its acting, 

(This is an ordinary coulter, with a strong 
lade welded to it, a few inches from the 
int, so as to cut off a triangular thread of 
ward; which, in the turning of the plits is 
ured beneath it; leaving the upper edge 
I from roots; and, of course, easily re- 
ible by the harrows. ) 

Lesterday, I bent a coulter, and this morn- 
tried it, It buries the grass, and gives 


— 2 —— -- * A 


= 
8 


Friable mold, free from grass and roots. 
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147. 


PLOWS. 


PLOWING 
NARROW 
RIDGES, 


BEAN 
CULTURE. 


MINUTES. . 


ages are 
DWS, WI 
es, at 
bblers. 
11. T. 
2 MIN 
t tand 
e two ir 
row) a 
With et! 
lacientl 
tended | 
but th 
I0OVES, 
receive 
nd, and 
lered tl 
Ir back: 


a sufficiency of crum ; but it increases 
resistance, and unsteadies the plow. 
For a wet country, nothing equals t 
swing plow. Wheels may be useful, in 
dry flat field; but among narrow, hi 
ridges, they are very unmanageable. 
For a SWING TRENCHING PLOW, See d 
scription of IMPLEMENTS ; also PLATE [| 


148. 


NoveMBER 9. Plowing L. 2. an 
stubble, for beans, to be dibbled in alte 
nate seams. 

But it is difficult, or impossible, to plow 
in neat, _ whole plits, fit for t 


purpose; which, however eligible it 
be, for drier land, that will bear to be laooves, o 
flat, or in wide beds, so that an even With fo 


can be uniformly carried, appears to 
altogether improper, for wet lands, wil 
require to be laid up, in narrow ridges, 
in forming which plits, of uneven dime 
Sions, are requisite to be taken. | 

I must, therefore, endeavor to con 
an implement, which, after the hal 
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Nees are laid round, with the concave har- 148. 
WS. will answer as a marker, and draw BEAN 

, . CULTURE, 
es, at suitable distances, to direct the 
blers. 
11. Took out all the blades of the lance BRAN 

GROOVE. 


x Min: go.) except three at each end, 
tstanding, at sixteen inches apart; with 
etwo innermost ones (to admit the inter- 
row) at twenty four inches asunder. 


ficiently true, and * for the 
tended purpose. 

but this led to the idea of drawing 
00VEs, (instead of lines) sufficiently deep, 
receive the beans, to be dropped with one 
id, and covered with the other; and I have 
tered the blades to be splayed ; to have 
er backs cleft open, so that they may leave 
voves, or small trenches, behind them. 
With four hoes, fixed in the same imple- 
it, | hope to be able to hoe the four 
ul intervals; keeping the interfurrows 
an, by plowing, and the double row on 
Idge, by hand hoing. 


lte 


With this, and one horse, I drew lines, 


_— — — — 
— 


a = l -— * - - 
= — — aw - K 
1 = PP EO OE. AE — 
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149. 


SURFACE 
DRAINS. 


already put in, have cost thirtyfour da 


some of the fields having two, some th 


13. an acre the better for it. 


fess, I am surprised, to find it so low. Ho 


MINUTES. 


149. 


NoveMBER 11. I find that seventyff 
acres of tares and wheat, which 1 ha 


Nove 
ted, 
eir res 
ach No. 
e Slate 
place o 
e readi 
or or g 
Cut thi 


work,—or /. 2 16s. 8d.—or 9d. an acre, 
crossfurrowing. . 


I purposely spared no useful expend 


furrows, across them. Wherever I foundt 
water stand, I applied the plow and spat 

I suppressed every idea of expence, un 
I had made this calculation ; and, I « 


ever, to this is to be added the drawing Y 
the furrows, with the plow : this cov ap 
team, at least,—say gs. 4d. or 14.5 an a $ e! 

Thus for 10d. an acre, some of the * t 
test land, in nature (above the level t. 
standing water) is made dry. im ; 

Had proper plowing, and 10d an a = | 
been laid out, on the Four Acres, in 1 
the crop of wheat would have been, at l 
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NovEMBER 17. This rainy day, I col- 
ted, and numbered, the padlocks, and 
cir respective keys. On a slate, against 
ach No. wrote their several stations. Hung 
e Slate and the keys on the same pin, in 
place open to the servant: so that every 
ereadily knows the key, which opens any 
jor or gate about the farm. 

Cut the numbers with a file. 


151. 


NovEMBER 17. On Wednesday, the ox 
d the horse teams, four in each, were 
Wing together, in K. 4. It came up very 


Weat ;—while the oxen chewed their 
ba proof that they worked at their 


gh. the horses fretted, and were bathed 


209 
130. 


LOCKS 
and 


KEYS. 


OXXN. 


210 MINUTES. 
152. 


152, 


MANURE, NOVEMBER 18. I am adjusting the fir 
year's accounts; and wish to ascertain e first 
profit, or loss, on each crop; but I am bali of a 
fled with the manurings : l am at a los 
know how much to charge, for the EPE 
DITURE of VEGETABLE FOOD, on a Crop 
wheat, beans, or barley. 

This rainy weather, I have been searc| 
ing for a general rule; and have foundo 
which, at present, pleases me, much. One lo 

accounts, To five shillings, for every field load {ding 2 
corn, or pulse, add fifteen, for every quar 
of wheat, and five, for every quarter ola 

other grain;—and allow for every ten 
hay, whether meadow, ley grass, clover, 
tares, ten shillings. 

I have tried it on the round of fall 
crop,—spring corn,—clover,—wheat ; | Tventy 

it answers sufficiently. ng 

I would not wish'to lay less, nor Tk, 17 

than twenty jags (about thirteen or Mes a « 

teen full loads) of strong compost, an 2 cre 

on the spring corn stubbles; and I f of lal 


One ha 


r of W 
's of gr 


One loa 
ley, yie 
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ears, 
The first Year: 


One ton and a half of clover, 
e first cutting, and three quar- 


zpect from middling land, on a par of 
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132. 
ACCOUNTS. 


sofa ton, the second « 1 8 
| The second Year : 
One harvest load and a quar- 
of wheat, yielding 24 —_ | 
rs of grain — 8 7 6 
The third Year : 
One load of peas, or beans, 
ling 2 quarters = - 0 13 © 
The last: 
One load and a half of oats, or | 
: ky, yielding 34 quarters - 1 5 hs | 
'Y 5 10 © 
Iventy jags, at 5s. 6d. a jag 
duding labor) is 2 £.5 10 © 


Ly, 1777. This is, by no means, laid 
Mas a certain rule: the price of dung, 
I the crop for which it is put on the 
Ke of labor, and the quality of the soil; 
P 2 
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1 52. 
ACCOUNTS. 


OXRN 
ard 
HORSES. 


MINUTES. 10 

1775• 
team e 
at 105. 
And 


at 50s. 


—will ever make it various. It is the pry 
blem, rather than the rule, which is mean 
to be published. It opens a wide field, for 
experiments, on this subject. 

The mathematics cannot produce more 
positive facts, than these : —VEGETABLEs EI 
HAUST THE SOII, ON WHICH THEY GROW; 
DUNG REPLENISHES: IT. But the quantity c 
inhaustion, equivalent to a certain quantit 
of exbaustion, is a matter, which has not, 
believe, been attended to, 


From 
near 
eams h 
me tin 
6 appea 
Durin 
OSes h 
lay ; thi 
Ten t 
t 50s, 

dix bu 
day fo 


153. 


NoveEMBER 22. This being a cold fros 
evening, and the grass almost done, too 
up the oxen, for the winter. 

They were turned out, to aftergrass, ! 
beginning of August. Until a little belo 
Michaelmas, they worked constantly, wi 
out any other food. Since then, they ha 
had a little hay, night and morning; 
the whole have not eaten thirty truss. hay, tc 

It is impossible to calculate their expe". 1 
with certainty, because they were gene H each 
mixed with other stock; but suppose "li one 9 


Six sh. 
Y inclu 


TORE 
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team eat twelve acres (which they did not) 


1775. 


at 10s. 6d. — 72 6 | 6 © 

al And twentyfour trusses of hay, 
it 50s. — 9233 * -S 
4.7 19 4 


From the beginning of August, till now, 
near four months. One of the horse 
eams has cost, from 25 to go. during the 
me time at least, three times as much: 
s appears by the following account. 
During the last fifteen days, five cart 
os have eaten twentyseven trusses of 
ay; that is, about | 
. 


n 
— 


Ten trusses, a team, a week, 
„ - le 

Six bushels of oats, at 24s. o 18 © 

day for chaff - = 9 4 0 


11 


O 


1 
S* shillings each working day, rainy 
Is included. 
10 REDUCE, in future, the expenditure 
lay, to a certainty, I have. allowanced 
en, with hay, as well as with corn: I 
each horse a bushel and a half of oats 
one truss of hay, a week, with as much 


es, 
Jen 
eras 
ge ( 
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153. 
OXEN 


and 


HORSES, 


CART 
HORSE 
HAY. 
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133. 


HARRO W- 


' SOILS. 


WHEAT. 


MINUTES. 


chaff as they will eat. The hay is meant 
merely, to rack up with; to eat in the nigh 


7755 


voy 


while the carter is asleep. 
| Nov 
t took 
154. and du 
| in it ;— 
NoveEMBER 23. Yesterday afternoon, thi driv 
frost began to abate. I embraced the opnake t. 
portunity to fine harrow K. 4. but it I fu 
still too hard: the harrows had not go ill of 


vet. 
Howe 
4 edi) 
OMe to 
the barr 
akes, al 
lust. 
Nove 
he best 
han the 
Þ not w 
Gave « 


ten yards; before one of the tines tore 
way out of the beam. 

This morning, the frost is entirely gon 
Tried it again. The surface is now peri 
birdlime ; —it will not part from the b 
rows the man and horses working, up 
their knees, in dirt. O! the effects of fart 
ing, in a dirty country. - without the as 
ance of clover leys. 

Neighbour has now a large field 
dunged summer fallow, lying in a state 
absolute mortar ;—and neighbour — 
much better. | | 
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NovenBeR 23. See 14, Sept. Though 
it took a very fine heat, it cuts out white, 
and dusty. It had too much © water wet” 
in it ;—the sap was not powerful enough, 
to drive it out; but it was sufficient, to 
make the straw brown, as a nut. 

I future, —if possible, mix it perfectly 
full of sap, but perfectly free from water 
ſet. | 

However, mouldy as it is, the cows eat it, 
greedily; but the dust seems to be trouble- 
ome to them. Today, took a load of it to 
the barn, and thrashed it. This breaks the 
akes, and rids it from a great part of the 
lust. 

NoVEMBER 27. The cows could not eat 
ie best meadow hay, with more avidity, 
an they do that which is thrashed. They 
o not waste a. straw of it. 

Gave some of it to the oxen. I think they 
at it, as greedily, and as clean, as they do 
ry good clover-and-raygrass hay. There 
no obvious difference. 

I future, — let nothing, but absolute 
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STRAW 
HAY. 


MOULDY 
HAY. 


: * — — — 
E •— — — — 


SHOEING - 
OXEN. 


MINUTES. 


necessity, prevent me from collecting, af 
least, twenty load of straw hay. It is con 
verting 15s. worth of Straw, into 305. 0 
bay, besides, perhaps, saving the secont 
cut of clover from the dunghill. 


Noy 


* pe p 
3 4 . 1 * 
1 ® % 4 
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: NOVEMBER 27. It is very observablk 
that while the oxen - worked, on a $har 
gravel, in the midst of a hot, burning sum 


mer, their feet stood exceedingly wel 
but, now, when they work, in a wet coun 


try, in wet weather, they are become ten 


der; and a frost, or a gravelly road, | 
death to them. Their forefeet are worn t 
the quick. 

As, in ease of frosts, we shall want the 


7 at the dung cart, shod them, before. 


This was done, without casting them. 
man held the ox, by the ring, while a bo 
suspended the foot, by a rope. thrown.acr 


a cart-saddle. 


V5. 


DECEM 
en laid 
op, as v 
0 raise 
d leave 
the ole 
ficient] 
cient] 
ly pri 
less, if 
e MIN. 
dw to d. 
The fi1 
Ik, ant 

* the 
ck, bur 
Second 
IWfurro: 
bes, hic 


The thic 


e depth 6 
The cres 


ud. 
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157. 


op, as wheat, it is difficult to reverse them 
o raise a ridge over the old interfurrow, 
d leave a new interfurrow, under the line, 
the old ridge) so as to lay them, again, 
ficiently round, and with interfurrows 
liciently deep, for another winter, or 
ly spring crop; as beans, &c. Never- 
less, if the old beds do not lie very high, 
e Mix: 123.) it is in the power of the 
to do It ; and may be thus effected. 

The first plit plow, about five inches 
ck, and drop it into the old interfur- 
the second —seven or eight inches 
&, burying the first, without suffering 
Second to fall over, into the first made 
Wurrow ;+ the third, — nine or ten 
nodes, hiding the mane of the second, and 


The thickness of the first plit ought to be regulated, 
e depth of the old interfurrow. 


by crest of this plit forms the middle or crown of 


DECEMBER Z. When halfrod beds have PLOWING 
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ROW 


en laid up, sufficiently high for a winter RIDGES. 


PLOWIXG the second and third; the fourth, fifth, sit 
NARROW 


MINUTES. | D? 75 


forming a seed-seam, between the crests The \ 


ret land 


RIDGES. and seventh—nine or ten inches square, vii end a] 


a heel- plate, fixed about six inches abo 
the wrest of the plow ;* the eighth ; 
ninth—seven or eight inches thick, and tf. ame 
or eleven wide, or according to the vid out ot 
of the land. The ninth is the last plit of H bsurfac 
first land ; but every succeeding land 
a tenth—a subsoil plit—a *< crum furro ater c 
which forms the new interfurrow ; ti; the p 
is fetcht up, four or five inches, below WWterfurr 
bottom of the outside plowfurrow of rows, 
preceding land, leaving a handsbreath ring v 
tween the edge of the interfurrow, and nseque 
outside plit ; as a footing to the latter, Me inte: 
prevent its being torn into the former, Wire. | 
the harrow. 0 open 7 
JULY 1777. The plowman who can me str 
and reverse halfrad beds, with propre Y, 
and neatness (these are hardly Separad But if 
is invaluable, on a wet retentive soil; Wikicien+ 
there is not one in ten, not one in [wel 
equal to the task. Aity of 
* Plowing the inside plits, with a wide-sterned pound v 
and the outsides with one comparatively narrow bet al, wate 


; T3 THOR W 
18 of essential Service, in TIT alsing the Crowns, as lereve 
Shown in MIN: 251. 


jgher tl 
rming 


vex, 
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The Writer does not wish to see, even 
et land, laid up in sharp ridges ; 
ould always have the crown some inches 
her than the skirts ;—the face of the land 
ming an arch of a large circle: and, at 
e same time, to see the interfurrows, form- 
| out of the subsoil, some inches below the 
bsurface. For, be the beds ever so truly 
mvex, they will, during rain, absorb a 
eater quantity of water, than is necessary 
r the purposes of vegetation ; and, if the 
terfurrows are not deeper than the plow- 
rrows, the plits must be bedded in mud, 
ring winter, and the roots of the corn be 
nequently chilled. On the contrary, if 
e Interfurrows are lower than the sub- 
race, the super fluous water has always 
open receptacle, to fly to; and the vege- 
ive stratum will ever be left sufficiently 
Y, 
but if the vegetative stratum can be kept 
liciently dry, by the means of deep in- 
flurrows, why so nice about the con- 
Ay of the surface? Because if the surface 
und with hollow places, or even be quite 
ab Water will stand, during heavy rains. 
lerever water stands, on loose mold, a 
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plits, or about half a statute perch in wid! 


and narrow ridges cannot be revered, wi 
plits of uniform dimensions. Yet narm 


a level, so that the soil can be convenient 
harrowed, rolled, and cross-plowed, in su 


MINUTES. i 


puddle is formed. Every puddle is red ers, 
to a crust, as soon as its moisture js du erSed, 
up:—and a baked surface, of a tenaca er 1. 
soil, is certain injury to the crop.“ mene! 

JaNUARVY, 1799. The difficulty of lay ee 


up land, in ridges, or beds, of ten full-gi ky 


I othel 
gement 
ost elig 


is, in itself, an objection to them: and t 
circumstance of their requiring, even und 
the best workmanship, plits of difter 
dimensions, may be considered as a & 
greater. But it is indispensibly requist 
that retentive soils should be free from a 


face water, during winter, and wet season 9 
ECEM 


rt of F 
clean a 
d tool 
method 
anner. 

two p 
g the u 
ly high 
ly ans) 
e Obl; 


Oved, 
* Sce MiDb LAND CouxT1Es, Mix: 21. ® Mm to 0 
topie. | | 


ridges, which are readily thrown down, 


mer, and afterwards gathered up to liec 
in winter, appear to me the most eligib 
for arable lands, lying on retentwe ba 
All that remains to be settled, in my m 
respecting this subject, is, whether ridges 
ten, or of eigbt, plits are preferable. 1 
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ter is, doubtless, more easily laid up and 
ered, by ordinary workmen. But the 
mer incur fewer interfurrows ; are more 
nvenient for sowing (as will appear), and 
e more readily, and more completely, har- 
wed (in the manner already shown) with- 
t treading the land, than arable beds of 
other width. And, under accurate ma- 


ot eligible. 


158. 


DECEMBER 7. I wished to expose a foul 
rt of F. 1. to the frost; in order to get it 
clean as the rest of the field, in the spring ; 
took a plow into the field, to find out 
method of doing it, in the most effectual 
inner, I began to plow it in bouts,—to 
j two plits, back to back, perfectly cover- 
the unstirred interval. This laid it in 
ly high ridgets, with deep trenches, and 
ly answered my purpose. But the horses 
Me obliged to draw upon the land to be 
Wed, and the soil was too tender for 
to draw there, with propriety. 
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gement, I think they are, on the whole, the 


FALLOWs 
oy | © O08 
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Therefore, instead of plowing it, in bout 


BALKING. I balked it, thus: I gave the plow all t 


land I could, and dropped the first pair 
plits, short of the old interfurrows, in whi 
the horses drew. The second pair, in t 
same manner, I dropped short of the plo 
furrows of the first pair, and so continue 
till the ridge was finished. 

The plow carried a width of about eig 
teen inches, about twelve of which it turne 
upon a balk, of six or eight; so that, a 
though but a part of the soil is stirred, nc 
a green speck appears: nothing but mo 
and roots are seen. 

observed, that the more exactly the pli 


lie upon the balks, the greater quantity ( 


surface is given, and the more it expos 
the edges of them both. But it leaves ti 
plits whole, glazed, and unporous : whet! 
as, by leaving the balk something narrow 
and letting the edge of the plit overli 
the preceding plowfurrow, the inverted 
is rent open; the roots are, of cours, p- 
tially disengaged, and effectually expos 
to the inclemency of winter. 

Although this method of plowing is e 


tirely new to me, I was prezently convind 


by 
at it is 
ice th 
OWMAr 
triotic 
thod « 
$upPO 
lar tc 
LKING 
pressiv 


DEcEYN 
ade a | 
e harre 
ang fin 
e MIN. 
The 8. 
t, it be 
coulte 
old is n 
Nt Wet « 


e For fu; 
K, Arti 
bs, M IN 
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it it is not original ; for I had not gone 


man, with a scratch of the head, and a 
triotic grin, told me, that it is his country 
ethod of plowing ; and calls it rajtering 
auppose from its giving an appearance 
lar to that of an uncovered roof); but 
LKING (or HALF-PLOWING) is the most 
press ive of the operation.* 


159. 


D:ceMBER g. See the 5th. Yesterday, 
ade a beginning to rough, and today, to 
e harrow the lands: and the BEAN GROOVE 
ing finished, tried to draw the channels. 
e MIN: 148. 

The soil harrows, as fine as a garden; 
t it being neither wet nor dry, the splay- 
coulters do not work to my wish. The 
old is moist enough, to stick to them, but 
t wet enough, to slide off. 


' | . . 
For further remarks on this operation, see NoR- 


IK, Article Rice-balking, Also MIDLAND CouN- 
Its, Mix: 87. 


138. 


ie the length of the field, before the BALKINdG. 
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GROOVE. 
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DEcEMBER 9. Wood, to be. burnt in 
Stove, should be cut into short lengths, an 
the common saw-horse makes the cuttin 
of it a tedious, labor-consuming work. Nie ley 

Today, I thought of, and a jobbing ci e hau 
penter soon put together, one which shoe refi 
ens the labor, considerably. | enient- 

It stands perfectly firm ; and the piece Wi g cow 
be cut lies steadily, without holding. IM tha 
saw always passes freely; for the saw-coW,1q 
instead of binding, is always open, till nb ar 
parts separate, and, by their own weigh 
fall on opposite sides of the horse. It a 
pears to have simplicity and utility enoug 
to recomment itself, to almost every brand 
of workers in wood. 

The compion tottering cross-cut $i 
horse requires two men to hold the pie 
to make it equally as firm as this. II 
piece to be cut is fixed in two seconds 
PLaTE IV. 


Dec 
omb fa 
Nay; 80 
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'DEcEMBER 21. The oat straw of Ads- 
omb farm is, this year, as good as middling 
hay; so fine and full of herbage (grown on 
he ley of the Twenty Acres). At home, 
e have nothing but bad -barley straw, or 
he refuse of wheat straw. Yet it is con- 
enient—-indeed necessary—that the milk- 
ng cows, and oxen, should be near home; 
nd that the young stock, and dry cows; 
hould be at Adscomb. But home and Ads- 
mb are two distinct estates ; and, by the 
ass, I cannot remove the Straw, from one 
the other. 401 45 

This is a very great disadvantage of hold- 
g distinct farms, under different landlords. 
be home farm not being large, we are 
en in want of litter, while heaps of straw 
erotting, elsewhere. But worse—we can- 
afford to save a sufficient quantity of 
rey, or oat straw, for straw hay. and at 
me it must be consumed. 15 10 


3 ence farm are innumerable. It is 


OL, 1, 2 


The advantages of an ehtire;: compact, 


— — = - p 
_ — — | 
— — * — —— — 
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FARMS, 


FARMS. fifty percent less trouble. I would soone 


EXPENCE 


MINUTES, DIC, 


managed with ten percent less expence, ani 


manage a thousand acres, in one entire con 
venient farm, than a disjointed one, of bare] 
three hundred. 


162. 


DEecEMBER 21. See Min: 153. From tha 
time to the 15th of December, twentythre 
days, the ox carter had sixtyfive truse 
of hay. But he had six oxen to feed with ii Dec 
two days and nights; and five, two da utside 
and nights more; beside an odd ho nced, 
at different times: therefore the team Mork c 
four oxen, did not eat more than sint lin, it 
trusses, in twentythree days, or two trus 
and z-8ths, a day. 

It wes good clover and raygrass | 
worth from 50 to 55s. in London; but 
home, 48s. is a good price for it, this yea Jax, 
on a par, 455. is the value of it. | 

Thus the gross charge of a team of on 
eating hay, and working every day, 15, 0 
par of years, 22s. 6d. a week. 

But, surely, four oxen, eating half a l 
of hay, will make more than half a load 
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dung, a week. A load of dung, at home, is 162. 

worth from 5s. to 7s. 6d. Say 4 of a load, ExPENCE 

(including litter) at 6s. is 48. 6d. OXEN. 
Therefore, the neat expence of a team of 

working cattle, during the si winter months, 

is, on these data, eighteen shillings a week, 

or three sbillings, each working day. 


163. 


DecEMBER 21. See MIN: 156. Shod their snokING 
utside claws bebind. Cast them. I am con- STO 
Inced, it is necessary to shoe oxen, which 

ork constantly; their hoofs are worn so 

lin, it is difficult to shoe them. 


164. 


Jaxvary 1. The leys and meadows of syrrack 
vodside lie too flat: the water has lately 3 
dered the grass, in many places. This 

earning, took a plow, and drew furrows 

tough the dips and hollows, in which it 

od, making outlets, into the ditches. 

The grass will come sweeter and earlier 


Q 2 
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in the Spring, and the cattle be permittel 
to feed later, and sooner, without poaching 
the soil. 


1 


JANUARY 8. Perhaps, a farm should be 
divided, agreeably to the nature of its soit 
if various. 

Arable land should lie in large, regular 
Straight-lined fields. 

The size of the fields Should be as that 0 
the farm. 

The farm house hould be near the fart 
yard; the farm yard near the barns; at 
the barns near the centre of the arable lands 

Manure is necessary to agriculture; sto 
necessary to manure ; pasture and meado 
land necessary to stock. 

A suit of pasturing paddocks are come 
nient, about home: arable land should 
near the barns, and farm yard. Meadow! 
woodlands, and sheepwalks may lie at 
distance, with less inconveniency. 

Fences are expensive incumbrances ol 
farm. 

Therefore —had 1 a thousand acres, ( 
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aniform soil, equally suitable for grass or 
corn, lying on a level, within a ring fence, 
to divide and lay out into a farm, with con- 
renient erections, I would proceed thus: 
Within the irregular figure, I would en- 
deavor to inscribe a square, or parallelogram, 
containing about four fifths of the whole 
(were it a thousand, or were it but a hun- 
fred acres). In the center of this, I would 
erect, and round the erections, lay four 
paddocks. 

The margins I would convert into wood 
and grass land : the grand area, into four 
arable fields: the paddocks into pasture, and 
garden ground, for the use of farm stock. 
The creeks, and irregularities of the mar- 
zins, L would fence off, plow, and sow with 
the seeds of trees and shrubs ; leaving them 
0 be nursed, by nature, and strong fences. 
The grass land would be sheep walks, 
ind hay grounds, alternately.* 

The arable, in four divisions, would, in 
erpetual uniform SUCCCSSION, receive the 


This is the most objectionable part of the above 
Minute, Lands, equally eligible for grass and corn, 
Mould, in ordinary situations, produce them in alternacy. 
Mt see the toregoing OUTLINE, p. 29. 
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MINUTES. JAY, 1776. 
occupants of the four-years round.“ The Winter! 
paddocks, too, would relieve each other; Mot fy 
always keeping three, for pasturage or ſo- Whided 
rage, and one for cabbages, turneps, pota- and f. 
toes, and other roots and herbages ;—for ir de 
the use of farmyard stock. The 

But—were the soil various; some of it vccupi 
affecting corn, some grass ;—the surfaceſrragp 
irregular, &c. &c. I would endeavor to Horn, t 
Steer in the middle way, between natur beat, 
and convenience: I would endeavor de of 
approach as near to regularity, and me- allow. 
thod, as the nature of the soil and the as-Warticy 
pect would permit. If clas; 

But—were I to enter on a farm, already ereral 
inclosed and divided, and erections raised,roppin 
I would endeavor to throw the arable intolop. 
large pivisioNns; to keep the hay ground Thus 
and sheepwalks, at a distance, and a fe f an 
pastures, &c. about home. a mile 

On principles, like these, though under: ! 
gested till now, I have proceeded, since o a 1a; 
commenced farming. I found two hundret here, y 
and ninetyone acres, of clay, strong loan or 
sandy loam, sharp gravel, and almost eve ; t. 

sure. 


* Fallow, or fallow crop, spring corn lover, 
wheat. 


The « 


ES 
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intermediate soil, scattered over a country 
ok five or six miles in circumference, — di- 
vided into fiftyseven fields of different sizes; 
and fortyeight pieces, strowed over five or 
ix detached common fields. | 

The crops, too, (the farms having been 


traggling as the fields: here a plot of 
orn, there a piece of grass; here a rood of 
zheat, there a rood of barley, lying by the 
ide of half an acre of peas, or of summer 


articularly teazing, and suggested the idea, 
classing the pieces, —of considering the 


ropping each piece, with one and the same 
rop. 

Thus, instead of Sending a team, to plow 
al an acre, in one place, and then sending 
amile, to finish-its day's works, in ano- 
er; I now (in effect) send two or three 
o a large piece of fifteen or twenty acres ; 
here, without interru ption, special attend- 
ce or attention, they keep on, until it be 
me; the same as if it was an entire in- 
sure. | 


he conveniency of this soon started the 


occupied by different tenants) were as 


allow. This made the commonfield land 


eral scattered slips as one piece: and of 
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equal to entire fields; and this last is 2* 


MIN UTES. JAY, 176. | 


thought of classing the fields, of throwing aiſpon a 
number of small contiguous inclosures, ino it the 
one large D1v1s10N ; considering this Mea. 
ONE FIELD. £ re ma 

This plan I have been executing, as Hell cl 
as I could consolidate the crops, with pro an an 
priety. I have already classed them, andy. 7 


another year or two will complete myMlderab 


plan.* To c 

Thus, one hundred and five distinct pr net 
cels are compacted, into eighteen sizeablWlover 
DIVISIONS ; with this advantage, that the nient 
may easily be reduced, again, to small fiele en, t. 
when occasion requires: but with the d, of 
heavy disadvantages, compared with enim er, an 


flelds, there are two and twenty, instead offi: read) 


four or five, acres taken up, by fences Wo! 
the influence of the sun and wind is weak The - 
ened ; the teams are retarded, by tie field 
fences, at least one acre in four or five, Wbnrenj, 
Straight, ifcrooked, more; and the lence recy] 
in defiance, breed weeds and vermin. Þu e hea 
in point of attention, and of time saved, h, fre 
fetching and carrying implements, they Wells an 


See the LisT or FitLDs, classed agreeably to . The 


plan, in the foregoing DESCRIT MON of the FARV: e busines 
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b. 
yon a straggling farm, of which no one, 


re material: I would sooner manage a 
ell classed farm, of five hundred acres, 
han an unclassed one, of two hundred and 
ty. The labor of fencing, likewise, is con- 
derably lessened. 

To class a farm, judiciously, is a work of 


der ne time: two or three years, at least. 
able over or ley herbage, I find, the most con- 
the nient mean; for on this, wheat may be 


"wn, the first, the second, or the third year; 
nd, of course, one field can wait, till ano- 


er, and all of the same class or division, 
e ready. The fallow crop may be missed, 
two be inserted, &c. &c. 

The new names, which J have given to 
e fields and divisions, will be particularly 
mvenient, in the DiAR Y,“ and will easily 
 recollected ; because I have made north 
e head of the page, and proceeded, regu- 
ry, from west to east (except the garden 
eds and paddocks). * B 1.“ is much sooner 


The Writer has kept, and still keeps, a register of 
e business of each day. £ 
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spoken, or written, than Lower left-h; 
« field :”—P.1.” than Rippinger-lane fiel 

Another very great conveniency of da 
ing a farm is, the field accounts are me 
easily kept.“ 

Perhaps, another general rule, whi 
ought to be observed, in classing a farm 
this. If part of it is wet, and part dry, the 
Should be two sets of arable divisions. Th 
I have laid out one suit of arable, at Ad 
comb, and another, at home; that, whe 
the latter is too wet, to work, the tean 
may not stand idle: beside, wet land m 
generally be sown, earlier in autumn, a 
later in spring, than dry ; and, in the 1 


ANUA 
pt wel! 
he oa 


verse, dry land may be sown later in autumn, this 
and sooner in spring, than wet: and perhaJtle ea 
the most delicate part of management | rains 
in keeping the teams in constant work, , bed « 


n, co 
ks, anc 
had 


sowing in season. 
In this point of view, a varied soil is pr 
ferable to one which is uniform: but a vari 


soil requires a various management, ani ittere 
variety of implements. For a light dry% yard, 
should be plowed, by two horses, abreis : the 

I[tep, 


* He has likewise kept a regular account of the 


bor, &c. of each field or division. Jing i 
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tf, wet land, frequently, by three or 
„at length: A short iron-clad plow, 


JA 


ha 


el 


onger wooden plow, and round harrows, 
this. Therefore, a multi-soil farm is 
naged, at a Somewhat greater expence, 
| calls for closer attention, than one 
ose soil is of a uniform nature. 


166. 


ANUARY 11. Straw yards ought to be 
pt well littered, in wet weather. 

he oat straw and pea halm, of Adscomb, 
s this year, too good to litter with; the 
le eat them, as clean as hay, and the 
rains reduced the contents of the yard 
a bed of mud. The cattle could not lie 
n, comfortably ; — they set up their 


t lie 
k,a 


s pies, and looked as if halfstarved ; though 
var had plenty of meat. 
and ittered it well, with rubbish, from the 


ry yard. And though their fodder is the 
eas 


f the 


litter. | 
Jing in dirt, no doubt, chills their limbs, 


1 flat harrows, are most proper, for that; 


, they look fifty percent better, for 


STRAW- 
YARDS. 


4 
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166. — prevents their sleeping, comfortay{Meffect 
STRAW and, by filling their coats with filth r by 


YARDS. .,. "APE 
dirt, prevents their licking themselves. Meral 


> food 
ich ca 


2160 Becau 
5 | sign 
HAZARD JANUARY 16. Last night, an ox that Md th 


of 4 i 
FARMING been ill, for some time, was found to beg; f 


| a state of sufflation (swoln, sprung,“ blowWuth, 1 
as it is here termed) and was stabbed,ticula 
the side, to prevent his immediate deaWugh t 
But this not relieving him, he was stu the c 
and opened.  degre 
SUFFLA- Although this is an extraordinary ca", by 
719% yet, from this and the case mentioned, fir be g 
29th October last, and from much ref the di 
tion on the subject, since that time be c. 
\ appears to me, that ty o 
hb The ordinary cAuskE of surrLATI il, by 
simply, a stoppage of the alimentary inter 
sage. ho Coats 
The MEans, the ordinary operation af ¶ N bar o 
stomach. Iberet 
1 The EFFEcT, a suppression of inspirait 5101 
| Because (I understand) the disorder de the 

| effect are the same, whether the stopp ed. 


L 
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fected by green clover by a turnep, 167. 
xr by a twisted hay band. And perhaps, SUFFLA- 
erally, it is not so much the quality of 

> food eaten, as the manner of eating it, 

ich causes sufflation. 

gecause—in the present case, there was 

on of extraordinary fermentation, nor 

d the intestines be inflated from the 


at 
bees; for the passage, from them to the 
ou eth, was obviously free (this I remarked 


ticularly). But, perhaps generally, al- 
ugh the quality of the aliment affects 
the cause, it actuates the means,. gives 
degree of disorder. Thus, the rarefac- 
„ by the digestion of succulent clover, 
de greater, than that which is caused 
the digestion of dry hay. 

he cuRE. Perhaps, while the lungs have 
rty of expansion, there is no fear of 
Ih, by sufflation: and, perhaps, while 
internal air has free egress, through 
coats of the abdominal cavity, there is 
ſear of a total suppression. 

hereſore, if a remedy is not at hand, a 
t should be” made, and kept open, to 


- effect, till the cause can be re- 
Ved. 


238 
167. 


? 


MINUTES. . 
Perhaps, to clear the cesophagus, run Me or « 


SUFFLA- Tavelled end of a stiff rope, down into if cow. 


TION. 


stomach. 6 perha 
To assist in this, and perhaps to ther 
a passage through the intestines, pour HMiazle 
and water, into the stomach.“ IZLE, 
If the beast is on its legs, run it abo their 
if a hill is near, run it vp the acclivity, M prevei 
give the air an opportunity of finding Wor, p 
natural vent. val se 
If the animal be down, and cannot be rhaps, 
up (as was the case in the present instan let, b 
lay it on the off side, —and raise its the 
quarters, as high as possible. this « 
The PREVENT10N. If the food of cattleſicient 
turneps, whole, such as they can attempiWntary 
swallow, without biting, should have a ch. E 
through the middle, flat-way ; if tum gacity 
cut they should be sliced, not cut M retion 
square pieces. 115 SO 
All bay or strato bands should be dH table 
fully untwisted, before they are giv) discc 
cattle, or thrown into the yard, or o that o 
places where cattle may come. ee, in 
Perhaps, cabbages should be quartered the to 
the cores taken out.— Perhaps, it was Wllthe x 
See Min: 142. ed t 
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2 or stalk of a cabbage, which blowed 167. 


cow. SUFFLA- 
Perhaps, if the food of cattle be clover, * 
other succulent, rough leaved herbage, 
ule them; — put on each a PARTIAL 
LE, wide enough to suffer them to lick 
their food, gradually, and strait enough 
prevent their eating it, too greedily. 
For, perhaps, it is eating too fast, for the 
val secretion, which causes the stoppage. 
chaps, the aliment is thrust into the 
let, before it is sufficiently inviscated, 
| the cesophagal glands being unequal, 
this case, to the extraordinary task of 
licient lubrication, it lodges in the ali- 
ntary passage, unable to reach the sto- 
ch. But if, by a PARTIAL MUZZLE, their 
city can be made to keep pace, with the 
etions (of the saliva, and the mucus of 
 esophagus), the disorder, it is highly 
able, may be prevented. 
Adiscovery made, by opening the bullock, 
that of his entrails being cut, with the 
le, in stabbing him; — for he was stabbed 
ne wrong side. He lay on his near side, 


the servant, not knowing the difference, 
ened the off: 


240 
167. 


SUFFLA- for had I been present, I should probe 


TION. 


knew, clearly, the right from the wronſ 


get the rule by heart. Then, tied it uf 


MINUTES. 


1 WR 


I could not, however, blame the mz 


have made the same mistake. For, thou 
I know, that one side is right, the ot 
wrong; and although, a few weeks agg 


yet I might not, at the time, have m 
the distinction. ä 
Therefore, for my future recollection 
wrote this rule : 
« Th intestines to clear, 
« Give vent on the near; 
eln th' angle where join 
The hip- bone and loin.” 
I pointed out the mistake and the cons 
quence, to the bystanders : for had he be 
the best ox on the farm, and had recove 
of the sufflation, he could not have live 
as, not only the maw was pierced, with 
large knife, but Some of the smaller int 
tines were cut ; and for their recollectio 
ordered every person, about the yard, 


an elder pipe,“ and hung them up, read 
to be come at, in case of an accident. 


To insert in the orifice, that the air may & 
freely, 
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* 
\ s % 
168. 4 F 1 8 
* , 


ab AKV 18. See the 11th. Notwith- 
anding the late and present severe sea- 
on, they look much better, now, than they 
d, in the open weather, with a scarcity of 
ter, 5 
Therefore, much of the fodder, perhaps 
je third, is necessary, in an open yard, to 
used as litter. 8 | 
Ina house, on a dry platform, little litter 
wanted. = 4 


e bell winter more cattle, and afford more 
oven on a covered platform, than in an 
een yard. 


but cattle, in a house, want much more 


r int dance; and whether excrements alone, 
ct mixture of excrements and straw, is the 
yard, manure, may be a moot point. 


169. 


2 26. Yesterday, put the oxen 
l dung cart, for the first time. They 
I. R | 


* 
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168. 


STRAW 
YARDS, 


Therefore, the same quantity of straw roDDER 


OXEN, 


169. had not been harnessed, for three weeks be 
oxkN. fore; and, at first, they were aukward 
especially at backing to the heap. Ful 
grown oxen, in general, are much longer 
made, than horses ;—too long, for commo 
Shafts ; they have not room to backt 
Today, put a tight, nimble, short-ma 
| ox, into a light cart, and he performed ve 
j | well. I do not see any reason, why an o 
? with equal practice, should not back a ca 


[776, 


Ja 
Poing 
jung! 
Way, 
uch 

cet u 


as well, as a horse of equal weight.“ Am 
On leisure days, or leisure hours, praciſe mac 
them, in a light cart; first down-hill, ti gute 
on level ground, and lastly up-hill. Ir two 
Teach them, too, to guide with W it is 
reins ; first single, then double, next withre n. 
loose plow, and lastly to make a furrow. ider, 
i 8 | ach tl 
1 * JAN. 1799. The shoes of a horse, it is ober a 8. 
| are better adapted to this action, than those of an un throy 
ready and secure method of shoeing oxen, with 1" The 8 

SHOES, as horses, would, I have long Been 4 opin righ X 

| $ be a valuable discovery. en m a 
. | a) 
t ker ha 
Tod hig 
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5 170. 


1776, 


170; 


JANUARY 27. There is a right way of puxG- 
ling every thing; — even of forming a — 
unghill. One which we are carrying 
way, today, is improperly made. It is 
uch too narrow, - namely about eleven 
et wide: the men are in each other's 
Wy; they have not room to fill the carts. 
A mound of dung or compost should not 
2 made less than fourteen, nor more than 
ghteen, feet wide. This size gives room 
two men, behind, and one, on each side. 
[ It is narrower, the men at the wheels 
we not sufficient employment ;—if it is 
der, they have too much ; nor can they 
ach the cart, without moving their feet ; 
La step takes up nearly as much time, 
throwing in a shovelſul of compost. 
The sides of a dunghill should be nearly 
Night, and not too high; that the wheel 
en may stand on the slips, to fill. 
rerhaps, one rod wide, and a quarter of 
od high, when settled, is the best form of 
Wnghill, | | 
Re 


ract] 
|, th 


1 WH 
- witl 
TOoW. 


171. 


OXEN. 


j SUFFLA- 
| TION, 


MINUTES, 


1776, 


twis 


a tuf 
171. In 
be oi 

JANUARY go: This is the fifth day Howe 

oxen have been at dung cart. The fi} Ih 
and second, I could not persuade the me bre! 
that the grass would grow so well, from inan 
dung carried on, by the oxen, as from the fe fe 
drawn on, by horses. Today, the carte nust 
voluntarily confesses. He never could it 

* have thought that they would have do Dr: 

so well.” As to my own part, I am molrag! 

and more convinced, that whatever hore up 

do, oxen can do, temporarily. But whetlWibs alt 

these, like those, can work, every day in tart o. 

year, is yet a doubt with me. be len 

Magus 

Ire f. 

I 72 „ 

January 30. See the 16th. Bound Fran 
four-strand, three- inch rope, with strada re 
waxed thread; in the manner that alt ads, ji 
serve their shrouds and cables. Leſt an idle 

and an half, of each end, unbound - [he f 
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atuft; and hung it up with the vent-pipe. 
In case of sufflation, one of these tufts to 
he oiled, or otherwise well greased, and run 
tha own the gullet, clear into the stomach. 

f had cut it four feet and a half long, be- 
nen dre I found, that from the mouth to the 
th bindmost rib, of a large ox, measures full 
thalWive feet and a half. But, in use, the hand 
arteWnust follow it to the root of the tongue; 
could it may be long enough. 

don DrceMBER, 1776. But though the dia- 
mo bragm reaches the hindmost rib, towards 
zor be upper part of the cavity, it crosses the 
eth ids almost at right angle; and at the lower 


in Mert of the cavity, it is tied to the brisket: 


he length of a middle-sized bullock's ceso 
Magus, which I measured, today, is but 
Iree feet eleven inches. 


© © PT 
ound Froxvany 2. Until Newyearsday, we 
rated remarkably fine open winter. Straw- 


Sail Ads, in general, Were not opened, till the 
an Mgadle of December. 


de first week in January was very bleak, 


twisted the strands, and made each end into 
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172. 


SUFFLA- 
TION. 


HARD 
FROST. 


Y 
1 
+» 
Y 
/ 
4 
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178 


HARD 


FROST. 


WHEAT. 


/ 


and withered ; while that, which was 1 0 


MINUTES. * 


windy, rainy, weather; excessively cold ani 
disagreeable. | 
On Sunday the 7th, there was a storm o 
rain and snow, and on Monday morning, 
deep snow. 
From that time, till v ne (three 
weeks and four days), we have had yer 
Severe weather ; a continuance of frost and 
snow, with high winds, from the Sutheas 
from whence all the snow and cold-weatha 
came. 
The frost was not intense, till Monda 
the 22d ; the ground under, the snow re 
maining unfrozen. On Monday night, 
became very severe. On Tuesday, (but nd 
before) the ground was hard enougi K 
bear the dung cart. 
The snow falling remarkably dry, with 
high wind, it was very much. drifted ;— 
some places, six or eight feet deep ;—4 
the crowns of high ridges were left entire 
bare. 
I observed, that wheat, which was el 
posed to the weather, soon became biff rot: 


Ine! 
Weſt f. 
ulve 
Jegal 
orn.“ 
Th 
Ge | 
g, tl 
he alt 
pril, 


anish 


vered with snow, remained wholly 8 
and vigorous. 
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EB, 
The frost and wind continuing, all pro- 
nences, and the areas of large fields, were 
it free from snow; and the mold, finely 
ulverised by the intenseness of the frost, 
egan to be blown from the roots of the 
n. e 

The last six days and nights of the frost 
ere extremely intense. Yesterday morn- 
7, the wind crept round, to the south, and 


pril, and the snow, except the drifted, has 


da mished without rain. 75 
ie The ExyERIMENTS, made, the 29 Septem- 
ht, er last, on spRING CROPS SOWN IN AUTUMN, 


and thus: | 

The BEANS, which were covered, have not 
ceived much injury; but those which were 
xposed, areas black ascoal, and some of them 
holly destroyed :—the roots quite dead. 
Of the oaTs—the blades are much in- 
red ; but the roots appear to be unhurt. 
The 8VMMER TARES, which were ob- 
Nous to the frost, are greatly hurt ; but 
not seem to be entirely destroyed. 

But what sur prises me much, the BARLEY 


This, an old laborer tells me, was the cause of 
Q fatality to wheats, in the long frost of 1739. 


he air became mild. Today is as soft as 
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173. 


WHEAT, 


BEANS. 


OATS, 


TARES. 


BARLEY. 


= — —— — 
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173. 


BARLEY. 


WEEDS. 


— — = 3 2 2 
33 22 — 


EFFECT 
"of 
FROST. 


has stood the inclemency of the weather 


least injury... 


MINUTES. ny Ag 


Per 


better, than a fellow patch of wheat, exe ud fr 


rimentally sown the same day. I expects 
to have found it totally cut off; but 1 g 
no other vegetable, whatever, which lock 
so vigorously, WINTER TARES excepted 
and these do not seem to have received thi Fs 
the « 
t ha 
ters 
not t 
of a 
ce. 

On t 
ih st 
Tap: 
regul; 
Arou 
uch h 
rn, o 
liers 
Ste, 
em 5 


The wild mustard, which came up amon 
the early sown winter tares, and h 
Stood aboye the snow, is cut down to th 
ground. iB Juni lar 
Gates, which swung clear before the fro 
dragged, during the frost, but now aga 
swing clear. A foot path, across D. 2. mad 
at random in the snow, is considerab 
higher than the rest of the field. It Joo 
as if it had been raised, by art, rising mt 
than an inch, above the adjoining turf. 

_ 1 apprehend, that, where the surface vi 
freely exposed, it was raised near, two inebe 
Surely, this must be of service to a stiff sol 
for though it fall again, it perhaps does « 
unite; so closely, as it did before the expat) ha; 
sion. Perhaps, its texture is sufficient ves 
broken, to admit the slender lacteal fibes ent! 
| „ 611 cargoes on HE Opp 
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er Perhaps, snow preserves the present crop, 17g. 
reid frost prepares for the future, 


Ce 


174, 


FEBRUARY 5. It is said to be a custom, cart 
the east of Kent, to feed cart horses, with- IAN. 
t hay, on corn and chaff alone. But the 
ters attend them almost all night; which 
not the custom of this country, and would 
of all others, the most difficult to intro- 


frosch. 
age On the hills of Surrey, the farmers rack up 
mad ich straw. This eases the carter ; but, 


haps, it is not so good for the horses, as 
regular supply of corn and chaff. 
Around here, they give their horses as 


rl. ch hay as they will eat; limiting their 
ce Way", only. This is a vile custom. The 
inoneiriers care not how much hay their horses 
ift sige, nor how little attendance they give 
oes en; tor they calculate, that the less chaff 
expaß e have, the more hay they will eat. The 
cient Ws, therefore, are suffered to swallow 
vcr" their corn, that the carter may have 


opportunity of indulgence, — per haps 


250 


174. 
CART 


HORSE 
HAY. 


sufficient to satisfy them, without a gre 


| flakes, which the elasticity of the inter 


AUNUTSS: ' 7 


unmixed with chaff, that they may dispatd 
it the quicker : of course, a great part ( 
it passes through them, whole; affording, j 
is probable, little nourishment to the aj 
mals. 

[ have adopted the middle way: I ally 
them hay enough, to ease the carter, by 
not to make him mdolent ; enough, for t 
horses to eat, while he is asleep, but n 


quantity of chaff.* 


175. re un 


FEBRUARY 6. See 9 Dec. The ground 
still exceedingly wet and rotten ; but 14 
learning to use the implement, and drop tl 
beans ; to be ready for fine weather. 

The splayed coulters do not leave cle 
grooves: the soil is so very adhesive, it . 
not part freely from them, but curls up i 


* The first allowance (see 22 Nov.) was a trus 
each horse, a week. But the Writer, afterward 4 
mented it to a truss and a half, a horse, a weck. 
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»s down into the grooves; leaving 
m rough; though sufficiently deep. 

This makes the task of sowing the more 
Fcult : instead of casting the beans, by hand- 
in a free open trench, they are obliged to 
dropped, one by one, between the flakes. 
Near the inter furrows, where the soil is 
ficiently wet, they leave channels of three 
four inches deep, with smooth glassy sur- 
tes, I hope, it will, by and by, be suffi- 
ntly dry, to work without clinging. 
can get them to work, in this soil, 
will easily work, in any other; for a 
re untoward one lies not on the face of 
globe: it is neither clay nor loam. It 
$ the sticky clingy quality of clay, with- 
its irmness.—Between wet and dry, it 
Impossible to cut it ;—a razor would not 
rate it; —it clings, like birdlime, to 
1 thing that touches it. 

ing in hopes, that it would have passed 
re rely, from wood, than from iron, I 
a piece, in the form of a boat, and put it 
de place of one of the coulters:— but, 


und 
t ] 1: 
op tl 
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175. 


BEAN 
GROOVE. 


SOILS. 


ee it had gone ten yards, it was loaded 
% ches thick, on either side, from head 
. dern. 


< 4 © hes 
3 833 


$52 


175. 
SOLLS, 


DRILLING 


FALLOW. 
ING. 


MINUTEsS. "A 


I have not the least expectation of Hound 
proving the implement, and must put Wiſ*%s, 
with the tediousness of dropping; for (ined, 
bean process, which is afraid of a shower Cran 
not worth a grain of sand. Even dran e |: 
will be less expensive, than planting ; Ne v 
sides the convenience of hoing them, exp” ye. 
ditiously, with four hoes fixed in the nan 
implement.“ led, 
Planting beans is not the custom of Hal kt. 
country; twenty shillings an acre wo Ferh: 
nat pay the expence. If, therefore, I can" it 
contrive to draw the drills, by horses wal" 2 
ing in the interfurrow, I must so u t 
broad cast, or lose my bean seedtime, as I But, 
last ear. low | 

DK1LLING is an expensive proces, ga. 
wants much more attention and attendanf9iera 
than sowing broadcast. What an excel .. . 
broadcast season we had six weeks ago: 1. pur 

But FALLOW CROPS Or SUMMER- FALLOBS | ax; 
are necessary; and who would not be * 
some trouble and expence, to save a Jl, . 
rent and taxes? and to gain one crop. thou 
tour. EV, ured, 


But, says the summer -fallowing far of 
er, 2 


* But see Mix: 202. 


/ 
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ond must be plowed, to free it from root 15g. 
ut eds and animalcules; and, if a crop is pALLOW. 
07 ned, the soil is exhausted. - ING. 
wer Granted. I would not wish that it should 
eie half a plowing, less, than the soil of 
ee who summer fallow, once in three or 
of r years; and the crop itself is a source 
a manure. Beside, it must be a poor crop 

ed, which will not pay for an addition, 
of Wu! to double its exhaustion.* 
vol berhaps, generally, if stiff land be very rFartow 

|, it cannot be cleansed, without SUMMER ha 

LowinG. But, perbaps, the stiffest may 
| kept clean, by FALLOW CROPS. 

bot, perhaps, beans are the worst of all gz axs, 


low crops; common horse beans : — 
azagans, a Sort of small garden beans, are 


88, 4 
ndan elerable . 
cell | EN 
| This argument holds good, only, where additions 
120" be pur ch a5ed, 
\L LOB ]ax: 1799, When this was first published, I was 


ranger to the Kentish practice. See SOUTHERN 
IUNTIES. 

Put it is to be observed, here, that the practice of 
it, tough admirably adapted t6 the lands on which it 
raved, is unguitable to the species of soil which is the 
Ject of the above Minute; 3 which cannot be laid flat, 
mer, and trodden, i in early spring, with propriety. 


. — 1 72 A — 
4 A 22 — At ww ow p * 
a 2 
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1735. 


POTATOES. 


-TURNEPS. 


CAB- 
BAGES. 


PEAS. 


TARE 


HERBAGE, 


MINUTES. . 3. 


Potatoes occupy the er too long on 
be eligible. ally 

Turneps and cabbages Jetive the wil" 
liberty, in the former part of the season, 8 All 
occupy it, in the heat of summer. 28 

And, perhaps, those crops which can WM” 15 
got off, early enough, for the soil to recei ky 
a MIDSUMMER FALLOW, are the fittes Hine 
fallow crops.* | 

In this point of view peas are the bes 
perhaps the only—6RAIN crop.—Mazag! 
beans, if got in very early, may do. 

But, perhaps, the most eligible fall 
crop is TARE HERBAGE ; especially sum 
tares. The wane of March, or beginnt 
of April, is early enough to sow, and thi 
may be eaten off, or used as green forage, 
made into hay, the latter end of June, 
beginning of July. 

Supposing them to come in $uccesii 
between wheat and spring corn, and uw 
posing the wheat to be off the ground, . 
latter end of August, and the ensuing Cl e day 


of spring corn to be got in, the latter : 
c 


atice 


FEBR 
ans 1 
th tl 
Is 15 t 
wer, 1 
Tode 
hey 
not 
les of 
den, e 


The principal objection to a D6G-DAYS' FALUN 
is, that it interferes with haytime and harvest. IX 
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March, the soil will be sixteen months, 
ally unoccupied, and two of these the best 
lowing months in the year; namely, July 
d August. 1 

Beside, tare herbage has, probably, ano- 
er advantage over grain crops: perhaps, 
leaves the soil in better heart, for the suc- 
lng corn. 


176. 


FEBRUARY 16. Yesterday, began to soW 
ans in grooves; the men covering them, 
th their feet, as they passed along. But 
is tedious: three men did not sow, and 
yer, more than an acre. 

Today, I have had six men at work. 
hey have sowed near four acres. They 
not tread them in; but walked by the 
les of the drills, casting them, where it was 


azagt 


falle 
um 
100! | 
id thi 
ages 


une, 


CeS$I0 
d sen, and dropping them, where it was 
nd, Hey. This expedites, considerably, and, 


18 (T 
ter e 


en effectually. 
In channels, tolerably open, one man, in 


FAL 
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175. 


TARE 
HERBAGE. 


SOWING 
BEANS. 


e day being fine, the harrows covered 


Ktice, might sow an acre a day. There 
2 SIX on every balfrod land: a halfrod 
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1 76. 
SOWING 
BEANS. 


OXEN. 


plow, and do the carting with those. 


SUFF LA- 
TION. 


mile, an hour. A man, in full pracig 


MINUTES. 


land, a mile long, is just an acre: thereſg 
a man, who sows an acre, has six miles 
go. Supposing that he works eight hoy 
his task will be, exactly, three quarters 


FI 


would do it, with ease; and would, 
course, sou them for 25. an acte, 


. 
FEBRUAR 26. To try, still farther, f 
versatility of oxen, I keep the horses 


find them carry out dung, bring home ha 
carry in straw, collect fire wood, or fetch 
turneps and n with ths _ 
horses. Ei 


178. 


W 27. See 29 Oct. 115 Th 
evening the same cow was blown again,! 
the same aliment, cabbages, and again n 
covered, on applying chat same remedy, 5 
and water. 4 
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116. 


179. 
SUCKLING 

FEBRUAR 28. A calf, which cost a gui- are 
a, at three weeks old, sold, yesterday, at 
ght weeks and five day sold, for three gui- 
2s, and therefore paid above 7s. a week. 
Perhaps, seven shillings, a week, at nine 
eeks old, is a greater profit, than nine, at 
T, Melve or thirteen weeks old. Perhaps, 
Ses is calf would have sucked as much milk, 
e. ore it would have been thirteen weeks 
ie la L (four weeks older) as it has done, since 
etch 35 three weeks old (which is six weeks); 
ality A therefore ought, at that age, to have 
| ched five guineas,—a price which could 
t have been expected. 
ferhaps, generally, suckling calves, after 
are ten weeks old, is bad management; | 
emarkably thriving calf.—a bad market, 1; 
excepted. 1! 
ILY, 1777. The Writer 'is Still of opi- = | 
w that, to suckle calves, in general, after 
are ten weeks old, is bad management: | 
0 accounts kept on this subject, those | | 

L. I. 8 | | 


— 
1 "ol S 
% ⁰— 
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179. of nine or ten have paid full as much, by the 
SUCKLING week, as those of twelve or thirteen. Ar 
SOR although a calf, of six weeks old, may sud 
nearly as much milk, as one of twelve wee 

old, yet, the first month or five weeks, th 

quantity is considerably lessg and this ad 

vantage of their infancy is doubly © as va 

luable, to nine, as it is to twelve weeks, 


! | 180. 


?Lows. Manch 6. I am convinced that the sw. 
plow“ is the only plow of general use; e 
pecially for stiff land: it will plow it roun 
or flat; wet or dry; foul or clean. 

But the common swing plow of this cou 
try, has many imperfections. 

The beam hangs too low. 

The coulter stands too near the breast 
the plow. 

The bosom is too hollow. 

ü | The stern is too wide, at the bottom, a 

too narrow at the top. 
The keel Faun f behind the feet of 
handles. 


* A plow without wheel, or foot, to zuppott tied 
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- The wrest or arm is fixed too low. 
The handles stand too much to the right. 
The coulter is fixed by wedges, and its 
tem is too square. } | 
When plowing (particularly when cross- 
ing) a foul, rough fallow, the clods and 
rubbish, if not incessantly put off, presently 
reach the beam, and of course draw the plow 
out of the ground. | 
If they accumulate between the coulter 
and the breast, it has the same effect: if the 
plowman has not a boy extraordinary, he 
must frequently stop his team, to unburthen 
ls plow of its incumbrances. 
The mold, especially of a tenacious soil, 
vill not slide off a hollow bosom, but lodges 


s coulland accumulates, perhaps, several inches 


nick: this greatly increases the resistance, 
and prevents the plit from turning. 

f the stern be too wide, at the bottom, it 
es the plit on edge, and hinders the turning 
tit; especially if it be narrow, at the top: 


east 


om, M vide-sterned plow, also, much increases 


ie resistance, and is fit for the stirring of 
allows, only . 0 Lich 
I the handles are fixed, too much to the 
git, the plowman is debarred from keep- 
8 2 


et ol 


— — — 
Pre ” 


out of the upright, inclining it to the left; 


MINUTES. MARCH, 


ing a look out, forward : but a neat ploy. 
man will have his eye, now and then, be- 
fore the horses, let the consequence he 
what it may. He therefore twists his ploy 


and this is a cause of bad plowing. The 
plit, instead of being formed, square, or 
long-$square, is cut of a rhombic form; and, 
of course, the grass and weeds, instead of 
being effectually buried, and having a crest 
of mold raised over them, are exposed on 
the surface, without a sufficiency of loo 
soil, to cover the seed. Instead of each plit 
being discriminable, by a ridge of mold 
by a crest—it shews itself, by a drill of 
grass and weeds—a mane—and the Seel 
lies exposed on the surface, without is 
being in the power of harrows to bury it 
But this is not the whole evil: by twisting 
the plow out of the upright, the fin of the 
share, and the arm of the plow, instead d 
being on a level with the point of the share 
and the keel of the plow, are elevated 
perhaps, two or three inches; and, were the 
plits to be removed, the sub-surface, insteal 
of being smooth and even, would be found 
in wavelets; a cross section would be * 
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rated, as the edge of a saw. Many of the 


uncut, or cut too high, and much of the 
vegetative mold left unstirred. 

In order to obviate this, the plowright 
gets down the fin, and the wrest, that they 
may go level with the keel, though the 
oulter, the land board, and the beam han- 
lle, are out of the upright; and thus puts it 
ut of the power of the plowman, were he 
wer so desirous, to make good work. 
COULTER WEDGES are destructive of 


wice as long, without them ; beside their 
ngrossing much of the plowman's time and 
atience. 

ut its Asquare-stemmed coulter is weak, and, by 
quiring a wide coulter hole, weakens the 
eam. 
JuLy, 1777. The Writer, ever since 
ead o aking the above Minute, has been so- 
Citous to improve the swinG PLow. He 
4 made several fruitless attempts, which 
vuld be tedious to enumerate. He has, 
instean ever, at length, had better success. He 
, found"! not arrogate that he has struck out a 
he el rect Swing plow ; but he apprehends, 


low beams. Iapprehend a beam would last 
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roots of grass and weeds would be found prows. 


180. 


SO WING 
BEAN S. 


MINUTES. Maney 


that he has improved, considerably, the con 8 

mon swing plow of this country. & bea 

PLATE III. —¹5 
181. 

MARC 11. Mr. A. has lost twelve a 
fourteen acres of beans, by the late i! 
weather. They were planted in Decemb bear 
and January. Where the snow lay thic [ 

they are now an inch above ground; but the | 
where the soil was exposed, they are tom 
tally gone. cou 

Is not this a strong evidence, that M an 
months of December and January are in T 
proper for sowing beans in? for thoug nch 
such a winter seldom happens; yet it * bean 
and sometimes does happen. 

Perhaps, in future, — keep plowing { 
beans, in winter, whenever the weathe 
will not suffer the teams to carry on dung M 
and begin to sow, as soon as the soil wi pow 
harrow, with some degree of comfort, T 
man and beast. Planting beans, in mud, q be 
a filthy, teasing business. With what al N 
crity the work goes on, now, compared 1 "2" 
what it did, in the wet weather! 0 
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Sowing beans on a soil, which will not 
hear fine harrows freely, is forcing a season, 
—is, literally, committing a rape on the soil. 


182, 


Ye 0 
evere 
thic 

; but 
re i 


Marcn 16. Finished sowing mazagan 
beans, in open grooves, and a fine season. 
have no reason to be displeased with 
the bean groove. Now, that the soil is be- 
come pulverous, and does not adhere to the 
coulters, the men cast them, as fast as the 
teams walk, in plowing. See Min: 176. 
The seed is buried, from one to three 


inches deep.—Perhaps, a good depth for 
beans.“ 


ng f 183. 

reathe 

dung Marcy 20. A striking instance of bad 
oil wi blowing occurs, in A. g. 

rt, Three lands, which happened, last year, 
mud, to be plowed, after the ground had got too 


ity, and which, this year, happened to be 
Powed, by a bad plow, and an indifferent 


* | 
See GENERAL REMARKS, 1777, on IMPLEMENTS. 


lat aid 
ed wil 
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BEAN 
GROOVE. 


PLOWS. 


MINUTES. - wag 


plowman, are impenetrable to the harroyy 
while the rest of the field, notwithstanding 
the quick transition from wet to dry, works 
beyond expectation. That was plowed, with 
a reclining, this, with an upright plow : this 
with a cresting iron, that without one. 

The utility of a crest iron“ to stiff land, 
which turns up in whole plits, and whichis 
in plowing, for a crop, cannot easily be 
communicated, but is obvious, in practice, 
It buries the sod, and, by crusbing the plits 
leaves the surface perfectly friable.+_ 


184. 


MaRcun 21. The wet weather broke in ort 
upon the spring seedtime. To regain the dot 
lost time, I have worked the teams, 1! bels 
hours a day. And we have got on, Ve got, 
well, until today, (exceedingly close ant Its y 
warm): but, I find, that, even Horses, wi "57. 
two bushels of oats a week each, may ed 
over worked: one of the teams is fair! e of 
knocked up. 


* See PLATE III. Fig. A. &c. 
+ In this, rivaling the TURNWREST PLOW- Notice 
in the SourHERX CouxrIESs, VOL. I. Sect. 5. 
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ws The oren, too, are obliged to give out. 184. 4 | 
ding eke, who never flinched before, laid down ram | 
ors the field; but it was in a singularly close MENT: © 4 
win d, and he is a remarkably free worker. i 
tis one man and a boy have sickened, and 4 
nd myself agreeably fatigued. [il 
land from those facts, I draw these inferences: fl! 
ich oMOxEN, if worked every day, should not oxEN. 
ly bei out of the stable, more than eigbt hours; 
ctice. cept they have a bait in the field, in the 
plitsdle of the day. Perhaps, a morsel of hay, 
| a mouthful of water, while the plow- 

m eats his lunch, would be of great ser- 

to them. 

ONGREL HORSES, on corn, are not su- HORSES, 


or to oxen, on hay; but oxen on hay, 
not equal to CART HORSES, on two 
bels of oats, a week, each; for the team 
Ight, punch cart horses, is not the worse 
its work. 

VUSTLING may be over-acted ; for I am 
ged to relax, when the weather, and 
e of the year, ill admit of relaxation. 


ke in, 
in thi 
S, ni 
„ Ve 
se ant 
3, wit 
nay be 
fair 


Notice 
* 


DRAINS. 


ARABLE 


„ SURFACE | 


flat rod wide lands, of H. are, in some plu 


puddled by the rains, is now baking int 
glassy crust.* 


RIDGES. 
* the beds lie round. Perhaps it is not 


MINUTES. 


185. 


Manch 24. The wheat on round hall 
beds, looks well, everywhere. While 


hurt, very much, by the wet: more t 
three ſourths of the roots are totally per 
ed :—there is not a sufficient number | 
for a crop; and the surface of the 


Perhaps, there is no danger of baking 


rain which falls, but that which lodges 
the surface, forming a pool, which is 
cause of baking. 

Perhaps, there is a medium to be obs 
ed. Perhaps, if too sbarp, there is dangt 
rogt-weltering ;+—if too flat, of baking. 


* This fact corroborates the observation, under 


55 1775. 
+ Of the soil being washed away * the 100 


much, that the plants lose their upright posture 
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186. 


MarcH 24. The loudest clamour against POULTRY. 
larger, especially against the modern, 
mer is, that he sends no petty produce— 
eggs nor poultry—to market. 

Last year, I was obnoxious to the cry : 
year, I have half a dozen breeding 
e —half a score breeding ducks—and 
{a hundred breeding hens. 

have converted a court yard into a breed- 
cage. I have planted in it shrubs, to 
ract slugs and insects; with grassplots, 
la smooth graveled area for the breed- 
> COOPS. 

hey will at least form a pleasing inno- 
It picture, under the window; and, per- 
s, in these days of luxury, and in this 
ion of infrugality, the profit may not be 
than the pleasure. 


half 
le 
: plac 
re | 
per 
ber | 
the 5 
g int 


baking 
$3 not 
odg 65, 


ich s 


De ODS 
dange 
aling. 


n, under 


187. 


ARCH 24, The utility of much harrow- yarrow- 


pi $edtime, is, to present appearance, WI. KAI. 


ous in M. and N. 


the 10 
ostute. 
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187. Two lands in M. 1. were left to be gy 
HARROW- overplit ; the rest of the slip being & 
| WHEAT. under. But they were forgot, until the; 
| face became quite stale,—having lain p 
haps a fortnight, or three weeks. Ton 
fresh mold, I harrowed and fluted th 

with the nine-mch barley flute ; and, 

harrowing these, part of the two adjoin 

lands were harrowed. 

The two lands, fluted, are the best, 

8 apparently the forwardest, wheat in t 

Piece ;—the two half lands, harrowed, 

viously the next. That which was vi 

underplit, and left unharrowed, is over- 

with chickweed, and has not nearly 

8 number of plants of the harrowed part 
One side of N. 1. was accidentally 9 
too thin; namely, with 14 bushel, an at 
Part of this was covered with the fine 
rows, only,—part was both roughed 
fined. The last has, now, nearly double 
number of plants. 


188. 
COURSE Manch 26. Finished sowing peas. 
PRAC- I intended to have sown another fil 


TICE. 
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r acres; but the season is far spent,— 188. 
fit for seed, are dear: and there are a coursE 
lands, in the middle of the field, much px ac. 


en 


foul to be cropped. I have tares and Ick. 
ley which are unsaleable,—and I want 
teams, to plow for oats. I have, there- 
„ sown the cleaner part with 14 bushel 
ares, and one bushel of barley, an acre ; 
have left the foul lands, to lie fallow. 
mean to give these two or three plow- 
in WS, while the herbage is growing; and, 
wed, Nr this is made into hay, to give the whole 
as ofyidsummer fallow, for barley and clover, 
over- e spring. 
arly his is a sketch of my general plan of 
part. Wagement, I mean, at all events, to get 
Ily land clean, and in tilth, for spRING coRN 
, All a CULTIVATED HERBAGE. 
fine 
yhed 
__ 189. 
RIL 4. I apprehend that much seed is sowinG 


by Sowing it over very rough plits. AGE 


ry weather, when whole ground 
eas. up in clods, especially if plowed in 
er fel plits, much of the seed reaches the sub- 


1 
1 
| 
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SO WING 


ROUGH 
GROUND. 


HORSES 
and 


OXEN, 
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soil, before it finds a resting place. Þ 
although it may not fall from the seedm 
hand into the unfortunate abyss, the h 
row, by shaking the clod on which it { 
may hurry it into utter darkness. 
Experimentally, harrowed every Sen 
land of E. 2. before sowing; and leſt 
intervening lands in rough plits. 
JuLY, 1777. The above experiment 
cided against the theory on which it 
made. It may not, however, be gener 
decisive : for the superiority of those lat 
which were sown over the rough plit, 
I believe, wholly owing to the uncom 
drought of the spring of 1776.“ 


ApRI 
the 
en t 
8, a 
ok u 
ar a] 
Ulf 
three 


190. 
APRIL 4. Two cart horses have been 
perimentally, kept on bay, alone, du 
four or five weeks. They have been 
up in the same shed, with the oxen, fed 


the same hay, and treated in the very 
manner. They have, like them, e 


truss 
a loac 
prime 
arte 


three 
ke; | 
lis | 


But see the following EXPERIMENTS, and d 
VATIONS, on this very interesting point of pr 


AM 
ey day: and though they kept losing 190. 
Im er flesh and spirits, they have stood their nHoksks 


and 


e Mock, pretty well, till today, when one of ox Ex. 
it en was so completely tired, he could 
arcely get home. 


eſt 
191. 


RI 10. Carters are the greatest thieves 5sER- 
the world. While they had their hay 
en to them, bound, they kept up to a 

8, a horse, a week. But, lately, having 

ok up some of it, for the seed, their re- 

ar allowance has not been attended to. 

(1 find that eight horses have destroyed, 

tiree weeks, seventy trusses of hay. 


ent 
1 It 
ener! 
Se lat 
plit, 
com 


russes of hay, at ( g. 10s. (C4 


> been: load, is the market price of C. s. d. 
ne, dprme hay) — e 
been varters of oats, at 200. 6 o o 
n, fed | — — 
very . 12 16 o 
n, W bree weeks: or £2. 2s. 6d. a team, a 


Nj besides chaff. 


, and 0 | 
his extravagance of carters must fall, 


of pract 
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191. more or less, to the share of every farms 
rs who does not pay close attention to t 
minutiæ of farming ;* and indeed, to exe 

farmer, who does not allowance his bor 

and bind bis bay. 

BINDING I have, this year, bound every blade, yh 

HAY- ther for sale, or for consumption. But wh 

Why throw away twentypence, a load, 

that which is consumed at home ? 
: Because—l kept an account, at haytin 
; of the field loads which were put into ea 
Stack, and I wish to know their yield; th 
in future, I may be able to form a judgma 
at haytime, of how many sale loads e: 
field may produce, and of how many ea 
stack may contain. 
Because, by this precaution, scarcelz 
bent is wasted :—no litter made of it, int 
stackyard, farmyard, &c. but every mou 
ful is delivered to the respective feeds 
Perhaps, this alone will repay the expel 
Because I can allowance each species 
stock: I can allow each cart horse, a t! 
or a truss and a half, a week : the ox te! 


In this point of view, cattle have a preferend 
horses; they can but eat their fill of hay, and that 
ought to have. 
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alfa load, a week; the milch cows, one 


me 

o, or three trusses, a day, if they are 
ere Required, &c. &c. And I find, that, by thus 
boreWtinting the quantity, the men become 


nore careful; they look upon it as some- 


„g, and know, that if they lavish, today, 
ey will want, tomorrow. 
xd, Thus the servant imperceptibly learns 


upality, while his cattle have their food 
wularly. Taking “ a lock from his allow- 
to eiue, is very different from fetching a fork- 
from an unlimited quantity of loose hay: 
Ir, if he drop a handful by the way, he 
ll not say, © Never mind it, there is more 
in the hayloft;“ but he will return and 
ck it up, with © Poor things, you've little 


ny es 


arceh 
it, int 
mou 

feeds 
expel 
pecles 
„A 
Ox tes 


bod knows.” Nor will he give them too 
uch, by half, at once, and throw what 
ty have left and blown upon, under 
em, for litter; but he will give them a 
le, at a time, and see that they eat it 
an, There is a sympathy between the 


Wintance, which is more easily observed 
a communicated. There are carters 
would Sooner starve themselves, than 
Jol. 1, 2 


referent 
nd that | 


nan and the brute creation, arising from 


191. 


BINDING 
HAY. 


enough of it! there is no need of waste, 
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5 BINDING 
HAY. 


ROLLING. 


MINUTES. 1 


their horses; and among stock feeders, i 
general, it is obvious to common ob 
vation. 

Because have the satisfaction of knoy 
ing how every blade is expended ;—hg 
much each sort of hay-eating stock cost 
during the winter; and of course, my ha 
and stock accounts (with respect to hay 
are reduced to certainty. These are con 
veniences and utilities, which, I am per 
suaded, will confirm me in the practice 
binding hay, for farmyard consumption. 

About one third of the binder's time 
taken up, in making bands. Perhaps, u 
hempen ropes, instead of hay bands. Pe 
haps, with those, he would bind it for thi 
teen or fourteen pence, a load, and the 
would not be so dangerous as twist 
bands. 


192. 


APRIL 11. The PLAIN ROLLER does 
appear to have that attention paid to 
which is due to its merit. It is seldom 3 
on a FALLOW ; except to burst large cl 


PRIL 
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. 

8, It 

bser 


4 seldomer AFTER SOWING, except to 
10th the surface, for the sithe. 
Had it not been used in E. this year, after 
wing, between the harrowings, the har- 
ws could not have brought the soil to a 
ficient degree of fineness ; whereas, by 
ernately rolling and harrowing, it is as 
e as a garden. 
Perhaps, rolling, even when somewhat 
m np, is not prejudicial ; provided the soil 
ue BY afterwards harrowed. I took care that 
tion. Wiſe surface was perfectly dry, before the last 
time ing; but I took care to lose no time, 
aps, Af dry weather, between the sowing and 
ö. ke erst rolling; that as little of the mois- 
for tie as possible, might escape. Rolling not 
nd th ybursls some of the clods, but fixes others, 
wish to prevent them from rolling under 


now 
ho 
* 

Cos! 
y ha 
) hay 
e con 


re effective. 


Ioplied to FALLOWS, the PLAIN ROLLER 
Pearcanum, by which light land may be 
le SUIT, and stiff land light. One effec- 
crush, by a plain roller, is worth a 
u partial indentures, by a spikey one. 
Gertheless, where the clods bear a heavy 


one, the SPIKEY ROLLER is invaluable. 
Ti 


arrow; and thereby to render this the 


FALLOW - 
ING. 
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POTA- 
TOES, 


TURNEPS. 


CAB- 
BAGES. 


FALLOW 
CROPS, 


time; winter tares, on wheat Seedt 
and summer tares, on —_ corn 


MINUTES, 


195. 


APRIL 11. Half this week has been gx 
in preparing for potatoes; when the ten 
ought to have been getting in seed bark 

This makes potatoes an ineligible cn 
on a corn farm, and unfit to introduce 
the Tound of fallow crops, spring corn, c 
ver, wheat ; for every thing which int 
feres with spring corn and clover seedti 
—every thing which requires team lat 
in March and April, is a disagreeadle 
truder. 

In this light, turneps and cabbages ap 
to great advantage; they are got in, i 
most vacant part of the year: they nei 
interfere with seedtime, nor harvest. 

Perhaps, rape and buckwheat come n- 
beans and peas intrude on the spring 


clover. 

But what fallow crop is to be add 
by the wet land farmer, who ano! 
any propriety, my a flock of sheep! 


Arn 


ne 

e teat 
| barle 
ble cr 
luce! 
OTN, 0 
ch int 
Seedti 
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If he cannot fold, he must manure. To 
ch a farmer, the bun CART becomes, 
d ought to be considered as, a principal 


ranch of labor: and the COMPOST FARMER 


gut to have strength enough, to put in 
e half of his fallow crop, in autumn, and 
e other half, in spring, without losing his 
heat, or his spring corn seedtime. 


194. 


ARIL 12. Yesterday, began to plant po- 

toes. ; 

| was dubious about how to put them : 

ether to plant them, in trenches, and 
ver the plants with dung, by hand; or to 
ow in the dung, and dibble in the plants; 
to plow in the dung,. and harrow, roll, 
draw trenches ; or to plow in the dung, 

(plant them, in each alternate plow fur- 

„ as the ground is plowed. The last 

ring the least labor, I chose it. 

The soil had two plowings, was harrow- 
rolled, the rubbish raked out, and af- 
ad planed, as level as a table. On this 

oh surface, spread a thick coat of very 
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4 PLANT- 
un ING 
i POT A- 
| TOES, 


1 


MINUTES. am 


long dung, and buried it, in flat, rod-wits 
beds, scattering the potatoes in every second 
plowfurrow, about eight inches apart, in 
the rows. 

Being busy, elsewhere, in the morning, 
I did not self-attend to the planting of the 
potatoes. 'T'wo or three beds were finishet 
before I observed, that the coulter gathere 
up the dung ; sometimes choking the ploy 
and frequently leaving large hussocks bug; 


ing out above the clods. Therefore, set th 
boy to clear the coulter; and bid him, whe g t 
plowing ſor the potatoes, to draw the dug be 


collected by the coulter, towards him, ups 
the unplowed land; but, when covert 
them, to push it into the furrow : thus thi 
plants got the best half of the dung. 

But this only made me anxious to gil 
them the whole of the manure : and a fel 
minutes attention led me to an expedien 
which at once gave them the whole of | 


and left the unstirred surface perfectly Mer, 
for the plow. | lloh 
With a common hay rake, I found tan 


one man could push two plit-widths « 
dung, upon the potatoes, as fast as two mW 
could plant them; who planted them, 


al t| 
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716. 
«« as one team could plow for, and cover 
he plants. 

Thus, every handful of the dung was 
uried, and buried immediately upon the 
otatoes. The plants were prevented from 
ing misplaced, crushed, or picked up, by 
he claws of the oxen ; and the dung ef- 
ctually covered, by means of the oxen's 
alking upon it. 

This method answers every purpose, 


Wide 
ond 
kt, in 


ning, 
of the 
shed 
therel 
> plow 
s bulg 
>, Set! 
„ whe 
> dung 
n, upo 
overind 


hus thi 


gtrenches next, carrying the dung on, 
| baskets, —and, afterward, having the 
enches to fill in.“ | 

Had not the soil been planed (rolling will 
Swer nearly the same purpose), the ope- 
tion would not have been so easy. The 
ng, it is true, might be dragged into the 
rows, off a rough surface; but many 
dds would be pulled in with it, and the 
al must work on the plowed ground. 
ſhereas pushing it in, off a smooth surface, 
light work. 

am berlectly pleased, with this potatoe 
Ws: the expence of labor is little more, 
Ml that of a broad- cast crop. 


to gin 
d a fel 
pedien 
Je of It 
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m; FORE, . 
the ' * Which is the YORKSHIRE Practice. 


the more tedious way of, first, draw- 
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TILLAGE, APRIL 19, Yesterday, began to land u 


1 
5 


MINUTES. 


195. 


N. 6. for barley, with four oxen, single, aul 
a team plow. They did not make so good, 
work as I wished for. Put two of them ti 
a whip-rein plow, double ; but continue 
to drive them with the whale bone whip 
They carried off their work more cheerfully 
and much neater. 

Last night, exercised them in the yard 
with whip reins; and, today, they hat 
landed up a full acre, into fivebout bed 
without a driver. EY 

I was not aware of their mouths being $ 
tender, as they are; I expected, that | 
would have been necessary to guide the 
by their rings (this, indeed, was an idea 
conceived, before I ever thought of a ring 
tame them); but the bit is quite sufiicien 
I am confident, without partiality, that 
have not two horses, 80 handy with t 
whip reins, as the two oxen which work 
today: and, what is remarkable, th 
answer the whip rein, better than the what 
bone whip. 


. SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
To employ the boy (the driver), set him 


unn, 


ediately after the barley had been covered, 
the most effectual and beautiful manner, 
th the fine round harrows. There were 
Sew straggling root weeds, lay loose on 
e surface; so that, while the clover seed 
effectually covered, without being buried, 
e soil is freed from encumbrance. 


196. 


ry remarkable, the sop wok has taken 


that Me part, lightly harrowed, but spared that 
e themWiich had one tine with the rough har- 


n idea us. This is, at present (though not to- 
a ring My free from the worm), a promising 
ifficien iP : that, so bad, that I mean to flute it, 
„that WWW sow it with barley. 

vith low this difference could be effected, by 
; work e harrow, I cannot conceive ; ; but what 


les it probable, that the harrow did in- 


le horses drawing in the interfurrow, one 


nce, the distinction is obvious to an inch. 


195. 


\ hand rake in the clover seed, sown im- SEMLCUL- 


ArRIL 16. See 24 March. But what is TILLACE. 


SOD- 


WORM. 


GO nag” CO —— — — —— — 
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196. 


SOD- 
WORM. 


WEA- 
THER. 


HAZARD 
of 
FARMING 


it, the soil was mere mud: before a hot 


MINUTES: ld 


Side of a land was roughed and fined, fh 
other side run slightly over with the þ 
harrows, only. That is a crop; this x 
half a one.* 


197. 

APRIL 16. See 2 February. The late 
end of February, and the beginning. 
March, were incessantly rainy ; the team 
could not look out. From the 6th of Man 
until yesterday afternoon, we have scarce 
had a shower ! One of the largest farme 
in the parish, has not, or had not, a fe 
days ago, sown a: handful of spring corn 
His peas lay a fortnight, in the field, 
sacks, and were obliged to be carried hom 
at last. The stiff land Farmers, in genen 
have not yet s0wn an oat. 
They plowed, before, and during, the we 


weather; and, the change being rapid, 
surface became perfect glass, while, beneat 


* This evidences, in a striking manner, that tillage 
a powerful enemy of the SOHWORM. See SOUTHH 
CouNTIES, on this destructive reptile. 


| 
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APRIL 16. | 
d, ould step upon the land, its immediate sur- 


\e fal ee was as hard as horn. 


us nd 
lowed wet, been laid up in fivebout lands, 


Wd thoroughly cross furrowed,“ it might, 
y catching the critical time, have been got 
ne,roith barrows drawn in the interfurrows. 


e latte 
ning 
e team 
Mare 
SCArce| 
farme 
t, a fe 
g corn 
field, | 
>d home 
genen 


198. 


ARIL 18. See 1 January. It is now ne- 
sary, that the plits, thrown out, should 
got rid of; in order that the surface may 
t be encumbered, nor the sithe retarded. 
plow them back again would incur an 
nual trouble, and an annual expence: and 
cart them off would ill suit this month. 
opping them to pieces, and piling them 
heaps to rot, 1s tedious ; and spreading 
e pieces, before they are digested, is en- 
mbering the surface. 

The furrows were made, when the ground 


, the We 
apid, . 
„ beneat 
e a hors 


* 9 cross-furrowing was, I believe, one 

uk 05 ous their seedtime: I saw the water 

. ridges, at the lower ends of several fields, 
pper ends were as hard as a pavement. 


that fillage 
Sour 
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197. 


Nevertheless, had the ground, which was HALFROD 


RIDGES, 


SURFACE 
. DRAINS, 


= 
—_— — — — — ͤ ;1l— — 
* 


- 
——ů — ie — 
m — 


88 


SURFACE 
DRAINS. 


mold evenly, to prevent its fouling the a 


3200 rods, in length; which at 88. 4 *® 


MINUTES. ar 


was very wet; the sward of the plit of cou 
united closely, with the sod upon which i 
was turned; and the severity of the winte 
has rendered the mold exceedingly tende 
and friable. 

With a sharpened hoe, I pull back the mol 
upon the adjoining grass; shaving it of 
close to the roots of the inverted sward, 
within an inch, or an inch and a hM of th 
level of the field. To renew the sward, 
sprinkle a few hayseeds, along the brink 
the drain; and, with a garden rake, rak 
them in; at the same time spreading t 


Joining grass; to which it, by this mes 
becomes beneficial as a manure. 

The expence is inconsiderable. One ma 
today, had boed, upwards of one hundre 
rods, before three o'clock. The sowing # 
raking do not take up half the time. T 
whole operation does not cost a farthing 
rod; yet the above mentioned one hundi 
rods lay a very flat six acre field, toleral 
dry. 

A team which plows an acre, into | 
rod or. fivebout lands, makes a furroV 
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; 93 rods for a penny, or three pence for 


Iawing, Shaving, seeds, sowing, and rak- 
ng, will not amount to sixpence, an acre. 


199. | 


AekiL 21. Who would plod through a 
jean season, in dirty weather? Those 
lanted, the 16 March—one month ago— 
re already as forward (to present appear- 
Ince) as those put in, the 15 Feb.—two 
onths ago.—These are thin and weak : 
hose, as thick as they can stand, and beau- 
fully vigorous. Those were forced into 
eds of bird lime, which the succeeding 
Irought has baked to glue: these season- 
ly bedded, in free, pulverous mold, and 
ave ever since enjoyed fine weather: and, 
ich still more confirms the impropriety 
I wing out of season, the lands left, un- 
vched, in rough plit, till fine weather 
ame, though sown the latest, are now (to 
ppearance) the forwardest. 

In future, let the soil lie in rough plits, 


oo rods: therefore, the whole expence of SU 


til the beginning of March; or until 
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SOWING 
| GRASS 
| SEEDS. 


there be a fair probability of putting lf 


| hand-raked the clods into the trenche 


MINUTES. al 


Seed in seasonably.“ 


200. 


APRIL 21. The drought set in, son 
pidly, we had not time to sow the gray 
Seeds, when the oats were sown, in A, 
about a month ago. I have ever since bee 
waiting for rain, and was glad to embrag 
the shower of last Tuesday. 
To get some fresh mold, for the Seeds 
drop upon, I harrowed it, with fine har 
rows, once in a place, before sowing. Tit 
harrows pulled up, and shifted, many of th 
clods, rolling them upon the young ol 
plants. | 

To disburthen the oats, get rid of tit 
clods, as well as to cover the hay eel 
effectually, I opened the interfurrows, ant 


made by the double plow ; at the bam 
time levelling the surface and covering tit 
seeds. But finding this rather tediou 


The long established practice of KEN strengthen 
the propriety of this irfference. See SOUTHERN Cov) 
TIES, 
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hough a good Job, I raked every second »90. 
d, only; leaving one rough, and one gowing 
oth ; except a rougher part, which was 84 7575 
olly raked. | 
bout six acres were raked (the whole 
Sone 11% acres); and they cost eight men, 
ie gan about 28. 3d. an acre. | 
BP" The crop of oats, and succeeding grass, 
—_— hew, whether the labor be well or ill 
towed. The grass seeds of the unraked 
ds will be covered, only, by the roller; , 
have re-harrowed would have endanger- 
the oats. | 
br, 1777. The crop of oats received sR. 
apparent benefit, by the raking ; but its CVE-TUR® 
to the grasses, is obvious: the plants are 
re numerous, and the surface more even. 
| of th ls year, the Writer hand-raked in every 

ce of grass seeds, whether they were 
in, for annual, or for perennial leys. 


embradt 


Seeds tl 
ne har 
g. Thx 
V of thi 
ing ol 


iy Seed 
JWS, all 
renche 
he Sam 


ring tht 201. 


tediou 


trennen L 23. Perhaps, rolling the soil, be- ROLLING 
BEANS, 


an COU beans come up, is dangerous to the 
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201. crops.“ And, if it be left, unrolled, theq 
| ROLLING beqhme troublesome to the hoe; and, 
i - rolling upon the tender plants, are hurt 

| Being afraid, that the roller might ing 
the heads of the plants, I only run it ty 
across the field, experimentally. But, a 
remaining a day or two, I could not pere 
the least harm, from the operation; ail 
was, obviously, a good preparative to boi 
I therefore rolled the whole field. Theyh 
just opened into broad leaf, which lay 

ao on the ground 
To try the degree of torture, which 

fant beans can bear, I marked out thre 

four yards of one of the drills, indiscri 
nately. I first rubbed the plants, betw 
the fingers, till the leaves were peri 
bruised, and as black as ink and 

trampled them under foot; rubbing ti 

"ns | hard, with the sole of my shoe. 

WE | This was last Tuesday,—a week ago. 
present, I cannot perceive that they i 
* DEE received the least real injury. The lea 
it is true, look ragged, as if eaten by li 


- 5 — — —— — 


* JAN. 99. This, probably, is false apprehenslon 
MipLAanD CounTits, sect: 18. 
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v6. 


wech t the stems are as high, and as healthy, 
and, those of the neighboring plants. 
bu Therefore, beans, when their broad leaves 


1 it tw 


flat on the ground, may be harrowed and 
led with safety. 

To prepare the peas, too, for hoing, I 
Iled them, as they opened into broad leaf, 
n; and cannot perceive any evil attendant. 

to hoin 
They 
wy 202. 

May 2. See 6 Feb. But this is false 
ory, which cannot be practised ; it is 
cely possible to lay the lands equally 
nd; and the smallest inequality pre- 
ts one or other of the four hoes from 
Ing. 

herefore the beans being in want of 
ng, I threw them aside, and hoed them, 
ha common horse hoe; the horse draw- 
between the rows. 

JANUARY, 1799. Thus, without the least 
Wedge of the KENTISH PRACTICE, I was 
by perseverance, t6 one on the same 


which | 


bing tl 


ek ago. 
they h 
The lea 
n by gut 


rehens100- 


£801Ls, that will not bear to be trodden, 
OL. I. 1 
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neiple; and which is adapted to RETEN= 
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LUCERN. 


MINUTES. * 


with impunity, in early spring. See th 
SourhERN COUNTIES, Sect: BEAN S. 


203. 


May 5. Stock hangs heavy on a farmer 
hands, in the month of April, and the begin 
ning of May; especially in such a long, di 
cold, backward spring, as this is. Farm 
yard stock starves on straw, and there isn 
grass to keep them alive; and to feed, eve 
cows, on hay, at three pound ten hill, 
a load, is extravagant management. 3 

Raygrass, for this purpose, is very pt 
able. The borders of M. 6. would form, 1 
present, a good swath of green forage. ett 

But lucern seems to be the first, or 
best, of all spring forages. Mr. —— beg ed. 
to cut his, the beginning of April. Its ts 
nefit to his horses was striking; from bete 
as rough as bears, they became sleek fte t 
moles. What a treasure a few acres vole 5 
be to the milking cows! What a avis ns. © 
hay, and what a refreshment to the . 
and cart horses, in spring seedtime 1 £& 
is, however, some difficulty in rai of 
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mpared with the raising of clover or ray- 203. 
as, 

Rye, perhaps, comes next, as spring fo- RYE. 
ge. Mr. —— had a field two feet high, 

fortnight ago. | 

Tares are out of the question. The part TaREs. 
G. 1. s0own the middle of August, will 

t be fit to cut, a fortnight hence. 


e IN 


204. 
May 7. See 12 April. Finished plant- prant- 


potatoes, — fully satisfied with the R 4 


ry w pted process: I mean with respect to Tonks. 
form, mode of distributing the dung: but 
rage. ether the plants ought to be placed un- 
first, or upon the manure, I am not yet deter- 


ed. But I hope I have made experi- 

nts sufficient for a decision. 

The man who cut the plants did not por To 
e the most of them; he left many with TONES: 
» 81x, or seven eyes in each; when, per- 

„one, two, or three, are equally as 

0 decide this point : I drew aut the 

of the large potatoes, in the manner 

U 2 


—— — — „ 
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204. by which cheesemongers try their cheess; 
POTATOE drawing out a plug of the pulp, of a cylin 


PLANTS. 


WEA- 


THER. - 


the same weight of entire potatoes. 


MINUTES. 1 


drical form, about three quarters of an inch 
long, and about half an inch in diameter 
with an eye in the centre of its end. 

After extracting ten or twelve of they 
plants, out of a root of a quarter of a pound 
in weight, the diminution is barely apps 
rent; at least three ounces remain. If take 
from a large potatoe, the loss of weight 
still proportionably less; and the remain 
ing pulp is of equal value to the hogs, 


If one bud, with two drachms of pulp, 
as prolific as seven are, with two ounce 
what a saving! We have buried from t 
to twelve hundred weights, an acre: as ma 
as would have planted four or five a 
besides leaving eight or ten hundredwels 
of hog food, 


205. 


Max g. See 16 April. But 1 Sho! 
by no means soſtened the large clods 
we have scarcely had a drop of rain 
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x until last Sunday. On Sunday evening, we 
ec8s had a heavy shower; on Tuesday night, a 
cylin good deal more; and last light, a very fine 
in inch A | 

mer Those stiff-land farmers, who plowed in 
he rain, are this instant, the gth of May, 
| ches zowing their oats! And even after last 
Po ight's steeping rain, they find a spikey 
app oller convenient to break the larger clods. 
[f take How uncertain are the seasons in this 
vejgit ountry. 

remu The merit of the spikey roller is con- 
hogs, vicuous in N. 4. From a mass of huge 
f lods, it reduced it to a tolerable state of 
pulp neness: to such a state of tilth, as all the 
0 00 WMherroros in the universe could not have ac- 
from Mfomplished. 

W Before the first spikey rolling, it was 
ive aüeult to ride over it. With some diffi- 
edwelg ulty, however, it was, 

Spikey-rolled, Spikey- rolled, 
Cross-harrowed, Plain rolled, 
Cross-planed, Ox- harrowed, 
Flowed for the seed, Spikey-rolled, 
own, Plain-rolled, 
Ox-harrowed, Sown with grass 
seeds, 


MAY, 
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205. 


SPIKEY 
ROLLER. 


(the acting end of the spike being fill | 


MINUTES. 4 


Swept with the Plain- rolled. 

horse broom, | 

The lands, now, lie as round and 
smooth, as if they had been polished in! 
lathe. It was landed up, in winter, e 
ceedingly foul, it has now the appearang 
of mold baked in an oven; without a gree 
speck, or the smallest trace of vegetable li 
to be seen. 

This spring, I set the spikes in a ne 
cylinder. The old one was cleft, on even 
side, from end to end: not from the age, nd 
the rottenness of the wood ; but from th 
make of the spikes, and the manner of put 
ting them in. The ends, which were drive 


17 


ho 


C0 


into the wood were complete wedges, al 
and they were placed, in the very manner ii 
which a wood cleaver sets his wedges Puc 
rend a block—in rows. Cl 

As an improvement, I shouldered t tne 
spikes, thus: I changed the form of i . 
ends, which were to enter the wood, {rol 4 
square to octagonal ; leaving a small u 


angular sboulder, at each angle of the stul 


Square) and set them in, a quincuns. 
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and x 206. 
ed in! 


er, er 
earn boing. The expence stands thus: 103 acres 


a grell cost. —for 
blen Plowing, or horse-hoing, the L. s. d. 


furrow intervals — o 12 O 
a nee Horse-hoing the four equal in- 
MN ever! tervals = = 0:16 4 


age, n0 Hand-hoing the ridge intervals o 10 © 


rom th — 0 
r of put £23374 


e del er 35- 62d. an acre. 

But one team was employed, in plowing 
ing the interfurrows of those planted in 
puddle : the +3 baked so hard, that no- 
ming but . zn plow could penetrate 
them. 

Had they been all put in, in due season, 
the cost would have been under three shil- 
lings, an acre. 


May 10. See the 2d. Finished the first 
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"BY WORKING MAY 11. Short legged Staffordshire hull 
I CATER are unfit for harness: they. cannot wal 
with oxen : they tire and grow sullen. 

Two, which I worked, until I was con 
| vinced that I was wrong, were cut, today, 
| I do not apprehend that BULLs, in gene 
ral, are unfit for labor. Perhaps, a cle 
limbed, long legged bull is equal if not pre 
ferable to an ox: they are more powerfu 


in fight ; why not in work ? 


CAVY 
— * 
Al — —ê — 


I 208. 


BARLEY, Max 14. Examined the state of tl 
. = spring crops sown in autumn. See 2 Feb. 
Wt | The barley is two feet high, and the ti 
1 of the beards just appearing. 
dis BEANS, The beans, which were exposed, are i 
a tally gone. Those which were covele 
4 began to blossom, about ten days ago, 
| are strong and healthy, 
OATS. The oats look well, but do not shoot i 
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> the barley : they are not more than 208. 
or eight inches high: but the blade is oarTs. 
ad and vigorous. 

he summer tares are no more! A few TARES. 
zwolers remain; but I apprehend they 

winter tares ; for I cannot distinguish, 

ween them, and the winter tares of the 


ire bulls 
t wall 


"on bing lands. | 
todar i) more decisive experiment could not 
n gen e happened? It fully proves the winter, 
a cli the summer, tare to be distinct plants. 
not pre 
power 
209. 
Mer 19. Granaries should be under the GRANA- 
have not lost less than four or five 
ters of grain, of different sorts, out of 
e of M ranary of a distant farm, in less than 
e 2 Feb. years. g 
d the Wraps, generally, it is bad manage- pisposal. 
t, in a farmer, to keep, by him, corn or FS. 
d, are Me of any sort, in grain. Rather let him 
> Covert pit, in Straw ; or, if straw be wanted, 
s ago, Ak at the market price; not keep it up, 
the chance ol a rising market. For he 
; Shoot Ms a certain loss of measure; and a cer- 


VANTS. 
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tain risk,—if it can possibly be come at 
carters. 

To quarrel with them, about it, is id 
for, in this respect, they are, profesxed| 
thieves, to a man: and the only way to he 
them honest is to treat them in characte 

Notwithstanding I keep a regular z 
count of every bushel, of each species 
grain, winnowed, and of every bushel, fa 
vended ; and, although I take a great d 
of pains to prevent pilfering, and makei 
serious matter, whenever it is found o 
yet I never find the two accounts t: 
What, then, must be the fate of those, 
do not keep a minute account, neither 
the yield nor of the vent, and whose 
vants are aware of this neglect ? who kt 
that if they are not caught, in the fact, 
are clear, even from suspicion? 


210. 


May 21. From the 10th of April to 
12th of May, nine cart horses eat 
quarters of chaff :—thirty double qual 
in thirtytwo days, or about three (0 
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arters (of sixteen bushels stricken mea- 


re), a team, a week. 
is evo ascertain the value of chaff, I weigh- 
ſesseil 2 single quarter of some cut from bar- 
toe hay :* it weighed 36 Ib. just a truss of 
race y, which I value at 1s. 6d. Therefore, a 


ular ¶puble quarter of this chaff costs gs. and the 
pecies Wtting 18.— Together, 4s. 

nel, u then took a truss of clover hay, worth 
rreat present (g. 108. a load, and a truss of 
make Meat straw, worth „2. a load, and cut 


together: they made exactly twelve 
ple bushels ; or three quarters of a double 
arter. A single quarter of this weighing 
ter more than a truss of hay.) 

The truss of hay CCC 
who ku The truss of straw — 8 
e fact,. | — 
1 
ls, therefore, costs just 4s. besides cut- 
8, 18. — Together, 5s. 


Ne Mix: 125. 

A common mixture for cut chaff. 

Though the hay and the straw were both, to ap- 
ol © perfectly dry, they lost just 8 Ib. in cutting! 
ble pI king that there must be some mistake, I retried it: 
three dora was exactly the same. 
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211. 


8 May 21. In future, place empty carts 
different parts of the field, to be stone-yi 

ed, for the pickers to empty their ba 

into. Three men, two boys, and six hor 

i have been two days, in collecting, and e 
rying off, the scattered heaps of about 
I ty acres : almost 1s. an acre ;—as much 
| for picking. 
They carried off about fifteen loads, 
which the sloughs and gateways are impn 


ed; but the roads might have been equi 


* mended, with only the trouble of empt 
I the carts, every night. 

ib; 

f 

Nt 212. 
{i | FALLow. May 21. We are now crossing the] 
5 — part of P. g. balked the 2 ist of Febru 
"oy Ain wet weather, when nothing elbe c 


: | be done. 
[ It is a pleasure to see it break up, in 
as big as bushels: they lie so roug! 


* *% - 
8 o —y — * 9 
Le Rs ate — - z 
— - = * 


MA 
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low, that the sun shines upon one half, 212. 
1the wind blows on three fourths, of the parrow. 
boil. — 
am fully satisfied, that balking is the 

& way of breaking up a summer fallow. 

> other method, perhaps, can give it so 

rectly, the rocklike roughness, essential 

a fallow. 


y carts, 
one-Pl 
ir bak 
six Not 
, and d 
about 
as much 


23. 
May 21. In future, — The first week in wEEDING 
ay, begin to give an eye to the wheat. 
1. is full of Mayweed, and the wheat has 
t so high, it is hurtful to draw it out, 
twithstanding fivebout lands are very 
veniently weeded. 
The weeders, by setting one foot in, and yHaLFROD 
other out of, the interfurrow, can just * 
ich hands, over the ridge, and have no 
sion to walk among the corn. 
It is not looking over the hedge, nor yREDING 
ng across the ends of the lands, but 
king up or down, almost every inter- 
Tow, which will discover whether the 
is weedy or not. One plot of M. g. is 
loul as a dunghill; while other parts 
as clean as a garden. 


loads, u 
are imptt 
een equi 
jf empt 


ing the 
ff Febril 
1g else Cl 


& UP)» ind 
o rough 


WEEDING if every part be run over by the weeders? 


VANTS“' 
BOARD. 


MINUTES. MAY, 
But what is the use of this extra attention, 


3 


The yea 
boring mi 
ay ) is but 
And that 
The diffe 
ween keel 
ouse, and | 
beside ra 
And the 
1 in the h 
I, IS 5 
More tha 
ages | 
Perhaps, 
unts, imag 
8 Servants, 
ent, that, 1 
ls style, i 
wntry exp 


No other than to find out which requires to 
be weeded, first. And this is by no means 
an unnecessary piece of attention. For, if 
the weeds are more powerful, than the corn, 
no time should be lost in extirpating them 
But, if the corn has got the advantage of the 
weeds, it matters little how long they stand, 
so that they do not seed; nor how late the 
corn be weeded, so that it be not injured, b 
the operation. For the later it is performed 
the less danger there is of fresh weec 
springing up, to harm the crop, or foul the 
land : and theolder the weeds are, the more 
conspicuous they become; and the highe 
the corn, the more power it has t to Smotin 
the rising generation. 


Aman, w. 
ay no doubt f 
e who eats: 
out many i 
e house. 

[t i IS also to | 
* made in th 
ces of provis 
polis, itself. 


214. 


Joxꝝ 6. On the maturest calculation, ! 
make the yearly expence of a MAN, in the 
house, ( 5. and of a Boy, G2.“ 


* Supposing the man's wages to be 10, and th 
boy's { 3. a year. 
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The yearly expence cf a day 214. 


boring man (if he works every C. s. d. „n 
ay ) is but A 1 27 10 O BOARD. 
And that of a boy, but — 13 © © 


The difference, therefore, be- 
ween keeping a man in the 
vue, and hiring one by the day, 


beside rainy days, — 7 10 © 
And the difference between a 
yin the house, and one by the 
W. 18 — * * 2 


More than three fourths of a day boy's 
ages | 
Perhaps, the farmer, who keeps no ac- 
nts, imag ines he saves money, by boarding 
s rvants, in the house: but I am confi- 
ent, that, if he keeps them in the luxuri- 
is style, in which farm servants in this 
untry expect to be kept, he is mistaken.* 


* A man, who sits at the head of his kitchen table, 

ky no doubt feed his men, considerably cheaper, than 
who eats at a Separate board; and who cannot, 

Mout many inconveniences, have farming servants in 

© house. | 

its also to be remarked, that the above calculation 

o made in the neighborhood of London; where the 


nc 322 . ; 
s of provisions are nearly the same, as in the me- 


polis, itself. ; 


* Fe x Py 
2 
— — 
— -—- 
_ — * - 
* 2 — _ 
_ —— 2. — — * 8 a DTIC — —— 
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304 MINUTES. 1 8 
214. Were I to reason, politically, it would generally f 
N thus: farming servants form a large part ou, but 
ECOXOMY the community. One in the house. nstant er 
fed by his master,. costs the community Me tried tl 

much, perhaps, as two, who provide Mund one, 
themselves: for discharge a grumbler,— jork has no 


LABO- 
RERS. 


who pretends to be dissatisfied, though At preser 
fact satiated, and he will return to his brefſ&*c< to 
and cheese, with, perhaps, equal health, es, only 


equal happiness. He sits down to his m | upon, to 
ter's table, with a resolution to eat, vor try and 
ously, of the best, to do himself justiq tant em 
but, at his own, eats sparingly of the meꝗ ave ag 
est, to save his money. eme of m 


215. 


JuNE 15. Until this week, I have mad xx 1 9. 
point of employing the neighboring colW£Þ*comb, 
gers, who belong to the paris :—becauJ"ver setti 
am not fond of new faces :—because thei Ned, the 
a satisfaction in being neighborly; e, and 
because it is but common policy, in a retard 
rishioner, to encourage the industry ole neigh 
parish. won fiele 


For the first ten or twelve months, il, OWN \ 
I, 1 
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enerally found them attentive and labo- 215. 
ious ; but after this time, they get tired of LABO- 
anstant employment, and good usage. I . 
ave tried them, all round; but have scarcely 

und one, whom eighteen months constant 

ork has not made idle, insolent, or thievish. 

At present, I am resolved to give a pre- 

rence to good workmanship, and low 

ages, only. This is the only method I can 

upon, to convince the parishioners, that 

lustry and honesty are the only roads to 

stant employment. Before Christmas, I 

have again the pleasure of giving wages 

me of my poor industrious neighbors. 


216. 


xx 19. The clover on the hot gravels, GRAVEIL- 
Asomb, is entirely burnt up. The dry — 
ather setting in, before the ground was 
fred, the moisture was presently ex- 
med, and the growth of the clover of 
e retarded. 33 
[he neighboring pieces, in the same Rax. 
nn field, which had raygrass, and — 
on with the clover, are very fine 

NL, 1, - IP 


306 


216. 
RAV - 


GRASS, 


WHEAT, 


BARLEY. 


MINUTES. | 10 


crops: the ground was covered early a 
the moisture retained. 

Perhaps, in future,—upon gravel, at 
every other burning soil, sow raygrass, ( 
any other grass which comes early in sprin 
among clover, and spare no expence of e Juxz 20. 
for the thicker the plants are, the soon eculent s 


the surface will be covered. Willy after 


Last year, I sowed some wheat, on gra / iber, I fi 
the beginning of September, and the groufiedily, a 
was covered, before winter: there is scarceWTrcely a 
such a piece of wheat, in the country. iat is now 
neighbor sowed a clover ley, fallowed a good mat 
dunged, the latter end of October; if t opport 
hot weather continue, it will e l become 
worth reaping. Ihe marg 

Barley, sow the latter end of april ringe of 1 
gravel, is now burning. I am of opinii the rest 
had it been sown, the latter end of Feb ek, but fil 
ary, or beginning of March, it would hgnyard, in 
been a good crop. And, if the experim cutting 
on Autumn sown barley speaks truth, ti ich go on 


is no fear of injury from frost: and anolithe fields 


instance of the safety, at least, of so icumbe 
barley early, that sown, among the taßhitious her 
in L. 1. the 16 March, is now in ear, Uiel) read 
feet high. : 1 . e via fell. 


* 
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Juxs 20. Weeds are now in their most 
cculent state; and, in this state, espe- 
ally after they have lain a few hours to 
ther, I find that hungry cattle will eat, 
edily, almost every species. There is 
arcely a hedge border, or a nook, but 
tat is now valuable; and it certainly must 
good management, to embrace the tran- 
nt opportunity; for, in a few weeks, they 
ll become nuisances. 

The margin of almost every meadow is 
ringe of weeds, which if made into hay, 
th the rest of the field, not only spoil the 
k, but fill the field, in summer, and the 
myard, in winter, with weed seeds. But, 
cutting them, while succulent, cattle 
ich go on a bare pasture, are benefited, 
[the fields, the stack, and the farmyard, 
uncumbered; beside a fresh swath of 


it ready to be mown with the rest of 
feld. 


Ws 


itious herbage (if the weeds be cut early 


MOWING 
WEE DS. 


—— — ] 


—— ? = . 


— 
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2179. July,1777. © This has already been aid ſy small 
MOWING It is true, — and probably will be repeate{MThese beir 


WHEPP Useful knowledge should be seen, in eveſ It to be ea 
point of view. bs collect 

Ce e APR hey been 

218. eighborhe 

DER ors fare. 

TARE July 10. Ten cart horses have eat But who 


HERBAGE twentysix rods of very good winter ta et straw, : 
(nearly as good as some I am selliug for a trus 

an acre) in two nights :—which at 8. Wn ear, five 

acre, is five shillings a day, —five and thin lan two in 

shillings, a team, a week, for tares alonſh The mos 

beside corn and chaft. ws. Wer. 

CART A stallion, intended to be cut in a ed to ag 
HORSE days, has eaten nothing but tares, for rng rewa 


KEEP, | 
| week past.—He has worked hard, e ht be le 
day, and I think he improves, both in cis, surely t 
dition and vigor: therefore, ated, 
In ſuture, allow cart horses very k not th 
corn, with tares. Wn [human fc 
| 8 | hould 
$19: MW peer, a 
* | On for 
Ty JuLY 10. There is a disad vantage at'lch extirp; 


OWN. Carly sowing. The wheat, SOWN in Aug How soon 
and the barley, in September, are eatenny wort 
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by small birds of every denomination. 
These being the only crops, in the country, 
ft to be eaten, all the birds, in the country, 
e collected together, to eat them. Had 
hey been sown with the other crops of the 
ighborhood, they would have had neigh- 
rs fare. 

But who would not sow wheat, early, to 
et straw, six feet high, when straw sells for 
4% a truss? And who would not prefer 
near, five inches long, to one not more 
an two inches? 

The most mischievous of birds are spar- 
ws. Were all the tarmers of a neighbor- 
od to agree in their destruction, by of- 
ring rewards for their heads, their number 
ght be lessened. Were the pratice gene- 
surely the whole race might be extir- 
ted, 

ls not the destruction of the Jeatroyers 
[human food an object of the legislature ? 
| Should suppose that 6d. a dozen the 
t year, a Shilling the next, and half a 


own for the third year, would nearly 


ach extirpation. 
ow soon twelve Sparrows destroy twelve 


my worth of wheat! Were farmers. 


310 ; MINUTES. *' m S 
A fine 
night be r. 
te surface 
urtially fo 
give it a 
omen, W 

) this wor 


219. unanimous, it would certainly be wor 
their while to give twice twelve pence, 
dozen, to have them destroyed.* 


— 


220. 


SOWING JULY 12. Hand- raked in the turnep se 
SOWN on S. g. the expence about 25. an ac 

Ridding the surface, of a quantity of de: 

couch, is nearly worth the money to t 

first hoing. 
SEMI-CUL- Were I to sow fifty acres of turneps, yea 
— ly, I am led to believe, from this essay, th 
I should hand-rake them in, though t 

surface were perfectly clear from weeds, 

other obstruction of the hoe. 

The finest harrows do not give tit 

evenly pulverous surface, nor bury the & 


at that desirable depth, which a l:and-ra 


JULY 15. 
Ine day, t 
urge stac 
owers, wi 
te, had tal 
ke must! 
t was ne 
the barn | 
til last ni 
day, wil 
Instead of 


does. p 
| WW It | 
* The Island of Bermuda was so much pestered ! dow! 
Red-birds (originally brought there as curiosities eit one tl 
the Continent of America) that an Act of Assembly ne. Just: 
thought necessary to decrease their number ;—wer fell! 


had the desired effect. 
Jan; 1799. The reduction of SPARROMS, 1 
RATS, is a county concern. See SOUTH: CounT1Es 


all Was 8 
Mt was untl 


— ů — — 


w — — — = : 
. 
n — — 1 
l CA — — 
U . — — 
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A fine surface, free from obstructions, 220. ; 4 
jight be raked for a shilling, an acre. If s kau. CL. ill 

e surface be foul, it is raked of course; if UKE. 107 

urtially foul, it is very little more trouble 140 
give it a general, than a partial raking. | 10 
omen, with common hay rakes, are equal! M 
this work. =. 


221. | | 


JuLY 15. I have waited, a fortnight, for HOUSING Wal 
ine day, to get in a barley stack. It was | | i | 
urge stack, and if one of the very heavy ; { Wl 
owers, which have fallen so plentifully of — | [| 
le, had taken it, in its full width, the da- | | 
age must have been considerable. | 
It was necessary that this stack should be 
the barn ; yet it never occurred to me, 
tl last night, that it might be taken in, 
day, without much ri. 

Instead of exposing the whole, at once, I 
dk it down, IN PARTS. I first unthatched 
wut one third, and cut this down to the 
ne, Just as this was got into the barn, a 
over fell; the men went to breakfast, "Hh 
lall was safe. It cleared up, and another Witt: 1 
nt was unthatched. Another shower came, (MB! 
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nder. Re- loaded another, today, which will 222. 

e unloaded tomorrow. RE. LOAD. 
By thus exposing it to the sun and wind, e Hk. 
nd by leaving it on the stack for four and 

genty hours, untrodden, it is got from 
erable into very good order. Dan 
Because hay, which has been long cut, | 
d whose juices are exhausted, is loaded 1 
pon carriages, to prevent its being totally Ne 
oled; it surely does not follow, that it | ll 
hould be hurried into stack, wet or dry. 1 | ' [1/4 
Suppose one load takes two men, three 1 
ours and a half, two men would re-load [i 
Iree loads, a day: about 13d. a load. [| 
en times 13d. is not equivalent to the 
tterence between good hay and bad. | = | 
Re-making, in large cocks, may help hay —_ 1}! 
hich is under-made ; but a cock cannot eee 
drawn into a barn, or under a shed, as a 
ut or a waggon. 


Err rn 3 


— = 
=2 — Pr 
— —— — — 
— — 
—— — 


” Cx 


WHEN I began to make the preceding warms 
ute, I merely meant to register facts, MINUTE. 
| I might not, in future, put hay into | 
before it be tborougbly made; and 1 
a ©! opinion, that had not the former part 


222, of the Minute been made, the latter, ng 
MAKING the calculation, would have occurred. 
MINUTES This is am evidence in favor of RECORD 

ING FACTS. Before an intelligible Minuti 
can be made, ideas must be collected and ar 
ranged, — the intellect exerted. This ad juLy 21 
duces, to the mind, the whole chain q iy full 
recollectable facts, as well as words, incideſost, to att 
to the subject. From these, new ideas sponM4 of cot 
taneously generate; calculations and pla and for a 
of future management present themselves I had de 
and thus, from Asso IAT ED FACTS, the mim eds, tog 
is led to INFERENCES. ne plowir 
on, I find 
GENERAL IF recording our ideas be found servicgſWants, to f 
REMARK. able, to so humble a subject as haymakinMe oats an; 
surely it would be beneficial, to the moans the 
abstruse branches of science. How malllroyeq, 
VALUABLE IDEAS have slid away, which Wit of exe 
Minute might have rescued from oblivioq But who 
and how many useful truths, might, by th Wndance « 
drawing inferences from incidental facglage, and 
have entered within the pale of hum This lite] 
knowledge. as Winter 
Perhaps, generally, — habituating ler. Th 
selves, to register our ideas, teaches U em ten te 
think closely, and-systematically.. Mt earth 
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223. 


July 21. The oats of O. 2. are so exceed- 
igly full of seed weeds, it would be labor 
x, to attempt to hoe, or to weed them; 


and for a crop. 

had determined to plow in the oats and 
eds, together, and sow turneps on the 
ne plowing ; but on a narrower inspec- 
on, I find there are a sufficiency of clover 
ants, to furnish a crop; I therefore mow 
e oats and weeds, for the cows: by which 
ans the weeds, being chiefly annuals, are 


stroyed, and the clover has an opportu- 
ty of exerting itself. ; 


id of course, unpardonable, to let them 


FAILING 
CROPS, 


but what could give this astonishing TILLAGE. 


undance of seed weeds ? I apprehend fine 
lage, and deep plowing. 

This little field is a deep, friable loam. It 
5 winter fallowed, for spring corn and 


wer. The last plowing, but one, was 


M ten to twelve inches deep, and much 
5) earth was brought up. This fresh 


—— — — 
5 1 
—— — 


432 —— . — —— — 


—— — 
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22g. 
TILLAGE. 


DEEP 


PLOWING. 


will follow; and the crop, if not tota 


haps, the best way of increasing the qual 


MINUTES. _— 


earth was plowed, and oats and clover Sowi ed weed 


over it. | ice, vege 

The weed seeds had, for renerations, beel ebout la 
trodden into the substratum, where the erden. 1 
had lain, till this deep plowing expose w, mod 
them to the atmosphere. I This I © 

What is to be learnt from this? Is dee tend to 
plowing bad management, generally ? Nd JULY, 1 
I apprehend not. But, perhaps, deep ploſ Mriter's e 
ing, for a crop, and without dung, is vef k, in be 
bad management. 'And this accounts for t this sun 
disrepute, in which deep plowing is hel the grou 
by most common farmers. rvest los 

Perhaps, deep plowing, for a crop, eve JANUAR 
with dung, is bad management; for, it Hy, the. 
probable, a great number of seed weer ex per 
rinciple. | 
spoiled, will be greatly injured ; and, pe" an inste 
tity of corn mold is this: 

Plow shallow, no deeper than the plc 
has usually gone,—until the root weeds: 
destroyed, and the weed seeds have spe IL 21 
themselves; and, then, by one deep plow on Fri 
fetch up a oufficient supply of fresh mo tee or fo 
On this fresh, rough surface lay a sprinkli ry even, 
of dung ;—harrow it well in, and let m the q 
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4 weeds, Which are lodged near the sur- 22g. | 1 
ice, vegetate— gather it up, Shallow, into 4 Bill 
rebout lands; and harrow it, as fine as a : 11 ll 
arden. At seed time, reverse the lands, and Ii | Il 
low, moderately deep, for a crop. ll If 
I This I am practising, on L. 1. and P. 3. | 104 It 
lttend to the effect. Wl Ih} 
JuLY, 1777. The effect far exceeded the MELIORA. 110% 
Jriter's expectations. The crops were so LG 25 I I 
uk, in both instances, that the heavy rains Os. | | | 
this summer have beaten the wheat, flat Wt | | 
the ground. There are from three to four FER | ll p | 
rest load, an acre. 774 I 1 I 
JANUARY, 1799. This proves, suffici- : e | | 
mtly, the justness of the theory: and fur- _. |] | 
er experience has fully established the | - Wl al 
finciple. See WEST OF ENGLAND, MIN: 17. | lh 
an instance of this practice. | 1 Fl Il 
| e 
224. MELTS. 
E528 1100 
JLy 21. Reaped the autumn sown bar- BARLEY. Uh [|| 1 
J,on Friday, the 19th. But it had stood in 
re or four days too long. The crop was 0 141 | | 
MJ even, and as good as could be expected, 110 
um the quality, and state of the soil. c i f If 
00 It 
| Nen 
| 1 
| 
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224. That which was exposed to the frost, va Vo regula 
BARLEY. obviously the best; but I am at a loss ho ed a li 
to account for this circumstance. Perhaps ech end « 
the roots, of some large elms, which grow i ringing 
the adjoining hedge, impoverished the sole middle 
But this is mere conjecture : the contiguouꝗ An acr 
tares are not the worse for them. jlants, or 
Ido not see why barley should not be sowꝗ 
on land which is perfectly clean, in autumn 
and be reaped, in the vacation, betwee 
haytime and wheat harvest. 


JuLY g1 
ay : but 


225. herefore, 

| |; - oible, a: 

PLANT- JULY 21. Finished planting, yesterday. Wis.) whi 
ING CAB- 2 

BAGESs. The ground was so firmly consolidatedWiore whe 


Some 0: 
pe in a fe 
el, those 

lts sow n, 
er, than 


by rolling, that it was laborious to make thi 
holes, with a hand dibble. I therefore con 
verted a potatoe dibble, into a cabbage jo 
dibble, which answered beyond expectation 

To regulate the distance, in the rows, ul 


| twisted a garden line, at every two feet, an by a 
inserted a feather, of two or three incl They ar 

long. Aline of 200 feet long was prepare awed” ( 

in a few minutes: and, though it has beg"; ander 

out, wet and dry, not a feather is displace" for th: 
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ſo regulate the distance, between the rows, 9225. 
fred a line, with three feathers, across PLANT- 


ach end of the fivebout bed to be planted; * 


ringing the middle feather, exactly, into Will 
he middle of the bed. NIN! 
An acre and z-8ths took about 19,000 - 18 If | 
ants, or 8,000 plants, an acre. 0 lf | 
1 Ik 

4 | 10 ul 
226. | Ill 

JuLy 31. Cut the autumn-sown oats, to- OATS. ll 10 
ay: but I began likewise to cut wheat. ih Wil 
therefore, autumn-sown oats are not so | 1 (] 
lioible, as autumn-sown barley, (see the 10 | [| 
is.) which would be got out of the way, „ 1000 
ore wheat harve t. i lh | 
Some oats, sown the 11 March, will be 1 . 
pe in a few days. But these are on gra- e 
e those on loam. I should suppose that | | e | 
W's own, in September, would come ear- | | 1 
er, than oats sown, in March, on the same Wl 1 
l, by a week or ten days, but not more. Wl [ | | 
They are a very good crop, and very well 11 wh 
awed” (eared—panicled.) The straw is WR i 
g and reedy ; and a few, to be thrashed | | [ik {| 

eber thatch, would be very convenient. THT 


_: 
turned thi 
by one sm 
them up, 
a whole d 
prehend, 
Those 
othing d 
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226. 


227, 


MAKING AUGUST 1. I do not see any material in 


Hay. provement of the process, I have hit upo 


this year, of making tare hay. 


| on, and e 

Broke the swaths, into wads, or 8m: ord 
bundles, after the mowers ; but instead 

n acre, fc 


leaving them, ind iscriminately, on the ridg 

or in the furrow, and rolled up in ha 

lumps, I shook them up, light, and set the 

in rows, on the sun side of the ridges.“ 

one row could not contain them, set ther 
a-zig-zag; endeavoring, as much as po 

sible, to make each wad resemble, in shar 

the bee hive. By thus standing light, a 

open, upon the ridges, I apprehend, the 

made, in much less time, than they wou 

have done, in hard bundles, in or near t 

. furrows. I did not wait, to let them with 
8 but followed the mowers, immediately. 


The po 
ems to | 
e fine, the 
lower of 
lam cox 
Aperience 
er age (1 
nd the h: 
not a she 
hole day 
am of op 
ent, not 
keks rain 


After a shower (as soon as the groun l. perha 
and the outsides of the wads, were dr q weat 
| (, in fu 

* See MiDLAND COUNTIES; wha this is an vol. J. 


cient practice, in the common field husbandry. 
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urned them over, upon fresh ground; and, 
byone smart shake, with a prong, lightened 
them up, as before. The first two acres had 
whole day's rain upon them; but, I ap- 
drehend, they are very little worse for it. 

Those mown, since the rains, have had 
othing done to them, but the first opera- 
tion, and one turning, when the first upper 
des were made: they did not cost sixpence, 
Wn acre, for making. 

The popular idea, respecting tare hay, 
ems to be this: if the weather happen to 
e fine, the fodder is incomparable; but one 
wer of rain sends it to the dunghill. 
lam convinced, however, from this year's 
werience, that, if tares are cut, at a pro- 
er age (while the under pods are filling, 
id the halm still green at the bottom) it 
not a shower, that will hurt them, nor a 
nole day's rain, that will spoil them. And 
am of opinion, that, with proper manage- 
ent, nothing, but a fortnight or three 
*ks rain, can fit them for the dunghill : 
, perhaps, the chance is ten to one, that 
ch weather does not happen, in July: 
„ in future, I will calculate, that it is 
I. 1. * 
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MAEING 
TARE 
HAY. 


227. 


BRINING 


SKED 
WHEAT, 


ten to one, I get my tare hay, in tolerahl, 
order. 
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228. 

AuGus 

AuGusT 4. The seed wheat of C. 1. w feld of s. 
all steeped, in salted limewater, except ond part 
corner, sown dry. | Wmixed. J 
Today, I have been attending to the reps, thro 
sult; but cannot perceive any difference i es“ are 
the crop: indeed, there is scarcely an e kan pea: 
of smut, in the whole field. Am I to co Needs; t. 
clude from this, generally, that preparim uch it, — 


ind are 
The mi 
one of | 
Whels of 
Commor 
ell; they 
ould not | 
Mazagan 
Ly, 17 
ated the 
AM, Thi 


a: there 


seed wheat is unserviceable ? by no mean 
It had not, in this experiment, an oppo 
tunity of proving its utility; because, thet 
being no smut, no comparison could be mad 
It is therefore a blank experiment. 

But what produced this crop, so free fro 
smut? A summer fallow, without dung. 

A barley stubble, dunged, and sown Vi 
wheat (by Farmer ) on one plowin 
has produced almost as many smutt) 
Sound ears ! 


8 See Pi 
TA sort 
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AucusT 7. This year, I sowed part of a 
feld of SANDY LOAM with grey peas, alone, 
ad part with peas, and mazagan beans, 
nixed. The peas came up best, and looked 
best, through the Spring. But the BLEND= 
hes“ are, now, much the best crop. The 
lean peas are drawn into the ground, by 
eds; those among the beans scarcely 
uch it, seem to be much better podded, 
nd are cut more easily. | 
The mixture was two bushels of peas, 
done of beans ; the quantity, about four 
whels of this mixture, an acre. 

Common horse beans would not do s0 
ell; they would come too backward, and 
ould not be so readily parted from the peas, 
mazagans are. hs 

LY, 1777. This year, the Writer re- 
ated the experiment, on a GRAVE4LLY 
au. The result differed from that of last 
a: there was no apparent advantage in 


| 


| 
| 


* See Provincialisms of YORKSHIRE. 
TA $ort of small garden bean. 


* 2 


PEAS 
and 
BEANS, 


BARLEY. 


MINUTES. id 
the crop; and the peas, if either, left thy 


cleanest stubble. 


230. 


AuGusT 8. The middle of March, mix 
an equal quantity of tares and barley, an 


sowed about two bushels and a half of tl 


mixture, an acre, on different soils. 
Just when it was ready to cut, for by 

we were busy cutting the meadows, and m 
grass leys; and the barley being remar 
ably fine, on every soil, I determined to! 
it stand, for corn: the tare herbage to 
among the barley straw, for fodder. 

The day before yesterday, we began 
cut. The largeness of the heads, and t 
plumpness of the grains of barley, is str 
ing; and the tare herbage is in the state, 
which one would wish to cut it. 

If it be well got, there will be from t 
to three quarters of barley, and a load : 
a half of very good strau hay, an acre. 


21700 
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AvevsT 13. Offiftythree acres of wheat, 
this year, two are very bad, fortyeight 
niddling or good, and three are very good. 
What was the management ? 
The very bad—not a quarter an acre— 
saſter beans, after oats, on an old ley. The 
Yeans were drilled ; but the soil was too 
mchy to be kept clean by hoing. The 
heat was sown over one plowing, with- 


ut manure : I depended on the fresbness 
the mold. 


What can be drawn from this, except TILLAGE. 


lat from bad tillage come bad crops ? 
chaps, had this ground been summer- 
allowed, or, instead of horse beans, it had 
ada crop of tare herbage, and a midsum- 
r fallow, the crop of wheat would have 
en much better: for, throughout the crop, 
produce is nearly in proportion, to the 
ber of plowings. 
The very good is after a deep summer 
oy, with an immense crop of turneps 
charlock, plowed in, by the last plow- 


231. 11.90 


WHEAT), 
1776. 
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231. ing; on the fresh plit of which, the Seed 
TILLAGE, was sown, and harrowed in, as fine as a 

: garden. 
PLowins It is uncertain when this field was ma 
mERBAGE nured: not within three or four years, at 


| least. The last crop was barley. The fal- 


not large 


| low, it is true, was exceedingly fine; but I Abus 

| am of opinion, that the herbage, buried (See 2.4, N 

it, assisted, much, in giving the abundandM_That x 

Crop. | Es ter plow} 

plowed i 

239. next ; th: 

cleanest, 

BEA Ns. AUGUST 15. After being at the expeno But I « 

of carrying off the crop, to an adjoiningWTmuch, to 

meadow, we were able to get the plow int lage, it 

the bean stubble, today. tlly loa 

TARE A tare hay stubble has been balked, an lansed, \ 

HAY, q 

crossed, and now lies as fine a fallow, Lin, by | 

rough and as promising,—as can be wisnhinion, h 

7 I once, th 

FALLOW What an advantage here appears, on rs of wh 
CROPS. | a 

side of TARE HERBAGE, as a FALLOW CROW On that 

Had not the beans been carried off, the plo lage (Se. 

would have been stopped, ten days, or a fon four 

night, longer. * but 1 

The removal, therefore, is obvious not ty 
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good: I calculate the expence at about 
half a crown, an acre ;—but the crop was 


not large. 


233. 


AvcusT 16. The experiment in M. 1. s0wING 
See 24 March) stands, now, as it did then: 8 
—That which laid without harrowing, at- 
ter plowing in the seed, is the worst; that 
plowed in, and afterwards harrowed, the 
next ; that harrowed, fluted, harrowed, the 
cleanest, and thickest crop. 

But I do not attribute this super iority, so TILLAGE. 
much, to the effect of the fluting, as to the 
illage, it thereby received. The soil (a gra- 
ely loam) was sub-plowed, after peas, 
kansed, well dunged, and the wheat plow- 
din, by one turn-plowing. I am firmly of 
pinion, had it been turned, thrice, instead 
once, there would have been two quar- 

s of wheat, more, an acre. 

On that which cost ( 2. gs. an acre in SUB- 
lage (see 20 Oct.), there cannot be less r 
lan four quarters an acre ; on this, which 

8 but 128. 10d. an acre, in tillage, there 

* not two quarters. But this does not 


— — 


— 


CT 


. 
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233. lessen the merit of sUB-PLOWING to digey- 
SUB- gage the surface weeds. In this point of 
To WING. view, I am clear that it is excellent ; but it 
will not serve as a substitute for repeated urs in 
ruRN IN GS, and EXPOSURE of fresh surfaces Witumn, sc 

MANUR- But, perhaps, this disparity of crop doe ed, twe 
not rest, wholly, on tillage ; but jointly o Meding! 
this, and the mode of dunging. The dung part s 

which gave the good crop, was laid on, fon The dur 

the preceding crop of peas, and was, oe sooted 

course, thoroughly incorporated with the qui differe 

by the midsummer fallow, which succeeded part of 

That which gives the bad crop (fine spifWop; and, 

dung) was (in the usual way) buried in rat fallow 

lumps, with the seed. 

VEGE- This is another proof of the fixidity of BUT let 
WS... vegetable food (see 1g July, 1775): Fo ge, and 
though the former was exposed, and re- ei in me on 

posed, to the intense heat of last summer other Ab 

sun, it gives a crop of four quarters of whe [illage x 

an acre. It also shows, that manure shouge crops, 

be incorporated with the inert particles Qian herb 

the soil, together forming one chyle, befo maps thr, 

it be in the fittest state for the nouris_tity (ar 

ment of the vegetable; for that which . bage plc 

plowed in, with the seed, in large lumps will k 

was better dung, in greater quantity, a antity 
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ud not been exhausted by a preceding 


| OP. 


curs in B. g. a stiff clay, which was, last 
umn, S0wn with wheat. It had been fal- 
wed, two years, and was brought to an 
ceedingly fine tilth. Part of it was dung- 
|; part sooted ; and part undressed. 

The dunged part looked best, in winter ; 
e Sooted, never shewed itself; and the 
ly difference, which now appears, is, that 
part of the undressed is much the best 
op; and, I recollect, this part was the 
x fallow. 

UT let not these instances, in favor of 
lage, and berbaceous melioration (see igth) 
in me one idea, to the prejudice of DUNG, 
other ADVENTITIOUS MELIORATION. 
Tillage may give one, perhaps two, or 
re crops, in proportion to the latent food; 
Lan herbaceous dressing may give two, 
Maps three, or more, in proportion to the 
antity (and perhaps to the quality) of the 
Mage plowed in; but the soil, in both 
will be exhausted, in proportion to 
quantity and the quality of the produce, 
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A further evidence, in favor of tillage, TILLAGBE. 
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MELIO- 
RATIONS 


MINUTES. E 8 


carried off; and, if not replenished wit 
ADVENTITIOUS ALIMENT, it must, soone 
or later, be reduced to a state of poverty 

If the soil be exhausted, by repeated 


ature, an 
ot SPATIN; 
JANUAR 
early in 1 


carrying off the produce; nothing but Me the 

peated 1NHAUSTIONS, nothing but dung, hich, thi 
other EXTRANEOUS FOOD, repeatedly incoſ entific 2 
porated with the soil, can preserve it in px; wolved, i 
PETUAL VIGOR. hen this ] 


This needs not a perhaps: the experien 
of ages, - the experience of every day, co 
firms it.* 

Therefore, perhaps, to force, to exhaus 
to impoverish a soil, get it into exceeding 
fine tilth,—sow it with the vegetable 
most affects :—the herbage in full sap, tuſ 
it under ; crop, and repeatedly till, until! 
treasures are exhausted. 

And, perhaps, to favor, to inhaust, 
enrich a soil, be sparing of tillage, and pri 
fuse of manure. 

But, perhaps, to preserve land in perf 


AvcusT 
able land 
This fac 
nt, The 
ery whe 
any heav 
dome pl: 


tual vigor, to keep it in a state of perpetul But, at p 
opulence to enable it to throw out, l more « 
H. i. (v 

* I am speaking, here, more particularly, of an 2ood or 


lands. 


8 quick } 
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ture, an abundant produce, annually, be 

t sparing of manure, nor tillage. 

JANUARY, 1799. I let this Minute stand, 
arly in its original form, that it may pro- 
note the further discussion of a subject, 

ich, though it has recently had much 

W--ntific attention paid to it, still remains 
wolved, in the same cloud that covered it, 
hen this Minute was originally written, 


234. 
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233. 


MELIO- 
RATIONS 


AvcusT 17. High fences are nuisances of FENCES 


able land. 
This fact is particularly obvious, at pre- 
Wnt. The corn of narrow close fields, and 
ery where under high trees, is, by the 
any heavy rains, very much lodged ; and 
sone places, grown through, by weeds : 
lile, in large open fields, or where the 
des are low, very little damage is done. 
but, at present, I feel their inconveniency, 
Il more sensibly. We carried the middle 
H. 1. (wheat) the day before yesterday, 
od order; but about a load, under a 
8 quick bedge, was still damp ; and was 


/ 


of 


ARABLE 
FIELDS, 
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key grew heavy, fell into the intervals) it 
fully confirmed, in almost every instance, 
his year, in 1 


p, fivebout lands; the interfurrows were 
course deep, and the plow reaching the 
ert subsoil, there was a space of two feet 
ride, between each bed, without a blade of 
jheat in it. 

There was, of course, no backward puny 
ars, in the interfurrows. It was full of may- 
ed ; but, by setting one foot, in the in- 
val, and the other, among the corn, it 
as drawn out, without injury to the wheat, 
d thrown into the intervals. The straw 
 ngularly bright; — not a speck upon 
, Crops, not half so rank as this, are al- 
ost every where, more or less lodged :— 
ls has scarcely a broken straw in it : — 
more beautiful crop never grew. An old 
aper,—a man upwards of threescore, — 
ares, that he never reaped wheat so 
avy in the sheaf: the grain is plump and 
ye, beyond any I have seen. 

All these advantages, however, are not 
dolly owing to an interval of two feet 
ang, accidentally, between each ridge; 


*_ 
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The wheat was sown, on high, backed whk Ar. 
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176. 


ding, are still safe; those which were 26. 10 
pened and caught in the squall, are much HARVEST: WIN 
own. But this is a great deal owing to wHEAT. I | 
he wheat's being spread too thick upon the Fi Il 
round. For, last night, I experimentally = | 0 
vread a part of it very thin :—this morn- | Whit 9 
git is in good order. 0 I! | 

But why was this wheat opened ? Be- 10 It | 
we it was growing in the band places, as 10 Ill 
stood in the shucks. But is there no way | WA 

(drying the band places, without the risk MFI 


ſectual, never occurred to me, till last 
ght. After having spread a few sheaves, 


[opening ? A much safer, and one fully as 8 | "81 | 
[| 
| 


n, as abovementioned, I set up half a 


zen, in the usual manner in which bar- M 
and oats are harvested, in the North | If | 
MW England ;* instead of tying the band, il [| 

rd, at a foot from the buts, I tied it, | 1 I 

&ly, about the same distance from the | vil, { 

$; and, spreading the buts, set them up, | | 1160 

fly; in resemblance of Sugar loaves, or ö N | lit 


pots; leaving the insides hollow. This 
ming, they were nearly as dry, as that 
read thin. I shifted the bands, back 


de YORKSHIRE ; also MIDLAND COUNTIES, on 
practice. 
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HARVEST- 
ING 
WHEAT, 


MINUTES. 1 


again, to the common binding places, ar 
opened the ears: they were presently dr, 

If wheat, which is wholly wet, can! 
thus dried without risk (for, in case of ra 
it is much safer in singlets, than even 
shucks), certainly, that partially wet, 
the band places, might be dried, with ü 
same safety, and less trouble. And, at pr 
sent, I am determined not to open whea 
for there is no guarding against a squall. 

I have, this year, observed in gener 


1b. 


huts and 
or more, 
hand pla 
be turne. 

Perhaj 
e the f 
heat ;* 


that the small, loosely tied sheaves w Avcus 
dry, while the large, hard tied ones, of erk, th: 
same shack, were growing ; that the e he mean: 
of the bands were the first that grew; a Last ni 
that those shucks, which stood free and op men: 
fared better, than those whose sheaves ste This mor 
crowded together, in a close lump, throat ggons, 
which no air, nor sun, could penetrate. her brea 

In future,—see that the sheaves are WW" while 


tied too tight ;* that they be not madet 
large; that they be set up in such a mi 
ner, as but just to touch each other, at 


* But the opposite extreme must be guarded agal 
for if they be tied, too loosely, there is danger of! 
slipping wholly out of their bands; besides their d 
difficult to load, and worse to stack. 
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huts and ears, leaving the space of a foot 2g6. 

r more, between sheaf and sheaf, at the HARVEST- 
hand place ; and that the ears of the bands WHEAT: 
be turned inward. 

Perhaps, reaping, by the shuck, would 

xe the fairest, and safest way of reaping 


wy ;* or, by the acre and shuck, Jointly. 


237. 


AucusT 21. I never made a better days- Max. 
ork, than I have done, today ;—through SER. 
he means of omnipotent bribery. 

Last night, after a hard dayswork, I gave 
le men as much ale as they would drink. 
[iis morning, after they had unloaded the 
aggons, ordered them two gallons, to 
heir breakfasts ; which I desired them to 
ft, while the horses were feeding. The 
ams were presently out ;—the men went 
Poing into the field; and, working like 
al heavers; never leaked behind them, 
til we had made a stack of wheat, of 
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237. twenty loads: it was run up, in about yt ha: 
MAN: hours. | | oats, Cu 
SER- I now repeated the dose; and, in H oun, a 
W afternoon, we gathered up as many odd ently o 

and ends, as, without the ale, would ha The b 


amounted to a dayswork. ut: It 
This evening, I have been canvassing ſu Heady to 
a great dayswork, tomorrow. The di 


HARVEST But all this ale must cost something: ti preser 
MAN: . . . = 

maltman's bill will come in at ChristmaWrowing. 
Very true.—Let me calculate - three gi it mu 
lons, last night, two this morning, and tu e ears 
at noon, are seven gallons ; which, at 6d ident, 
gallon, is 3s. 6d. or nothing, when dividguite ripe 
among ten men and two boys: it is but Mm wee 
more than one man's wages. Five m must be 
would not have done, more, than the sevelWntil it ca; 
gallons of ale; nor would the satisfactiofext. T 


of seeing men work, cheerfully, have van only | 
enjoyed. | it See M 

238. 
HARVEST- AuGusT 22. The tare barley (see the 8 Aueusr 


ING . . . Tl 
BARLEY. was cut, before it was quite ripe. / Ilot, ex 


grain was remarkably fine, before cutting wh 
but it is, 202, a shrivelled, unsightly samp s.) It 


| 
k 


| 
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Ti 
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Alt has not kept its body, like wheat, or 
mats, cut green; beside, it had been cut yarvesT- 
oon, a fortnight, before the sap was suffi- SARI 


ently out of it, to be carried. 

The barley of N. 6. was quite ripe, when 
ut: It is a beautiful sample; and was 
ady to carry, the day after cutting. 

The difficulty in har vesting barley, lies 
n preserving its color, and preventing its 


rowing. There is no fear of its shedding ; 


dit must be very ripe and dry indeed, if 
e ears break off. Is it not, therefore, 
dent, that, to cut, barley, before it be 
ute ripe, is bad management? If it be free 
om weeds, and is a standing crop, surely 
must be good management, to let it stand, 
itil it can be cut, one day, and carried the 
xt, The risk of the weather—and this is 


e only risk, — would be almost evaded. 
it Ste MIN: 24.5. 


239. 


Avovsr 24. Last autumn, I again sowed 

Plot, experimentally, with the blighted 

ng wheat of 1774. (See 21 August, 

) It did not only vegetate, but the 
| Z 2 
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SEED 
WHEAT. 


MINUTES. a 


crop, is equal t6 the richness of the soil, an 
the grain a very good sample. 

This shows the eligibility of sowing 
wheat, in autumn ; and, as far as these ex 
periments go, evidences the impropriet Avcu 
of choosing the largest, finest, plumpe vere cu 
wheat, for seed. cutting 

I apprehend, that one bushel and a hae sam 
of the shrivelled trash, in question, containWhorse be 
as many grains, —would give as manly as 
plants, would seed an acre of - grounFhe few 
equally as well, as three bushels of land, had 
full grained wheat. But this is only oifiſÞkovered | 
advantage; its value was trifling ; it wy goo 
not worth a shilling, a bushel. 
I have still a little left; for I know 
use it is fit for, —and I mean to give 
another trial, at three years old. 

Jul v, 1777. It was sown, in Septembq fveus 
but never came up. eather, 

The Writer blamed the strength of te any « 
pickle, in which it was steeped : this, hol 
ever, was but conjecture. The fact is, 
it was brined, limed, and sown, in the Ml 
manner as the rest of the seed, sown in i 
same field; but not one blade appeared 
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AucgusT 24. The autumn-sown beans 
were cut, about ten days ago. We were 
cutting mazagans, sown in February, at 
he same time: therefore, the common 
horse bean, sown in September, comes as 
arly as the mazagan, sown in February. 
he few which escaped, were well podded ; 
nd, had they happened to have been all 
wvered by the snow, would have been a 
ery good crop. 


/ 


241. 


ather, the spring crops were all cut, be- 


o orse, became scarce, and invaluable. I 
glad to get the major part out of the 
cther's way, as fast as possible. There- 
ge. instead of cocking and raking, I cock- 
and carried, without losing time by 


King. 


AucusT 24. By a continuance of wet HARVEST: 


fe any of them were carried ;—hands, of 
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HARVEST- I got more corn together, in the same time 


ING 


LoosE with the same force, than I should have 


CORN. 


raked cleaner, and less grain was shed. B 


reverse, rake before and after carrying, 


MINUTES. id 


There were several attendant advantages 


done, if the ground had been raked, fis 
after the cockers, and then after the way 
gons. By raking it, once, with five- foot drag 
rakes, it was raked at a much less expence 
than it would have been, by raking it, twice 
with the common hand-rake. By rakingit 
after a shower, or in the morning dew, 


AuGU! 
ver, I orc 
let for th 
the stac 
bottom £ 
his Stem 
ooked a 
t was in 
n, and t 
t becam 
tacks I | 
A tar 
tack, w! 
hich w. 
kginning 
If a mod 
ohtful 
Iroof an 
nd hang 
d the r 
Kent fo 
took 
Neat Ste 


raking in, or immediately after, rain, th 
men were employed, when otherwise, the 
would have been useless. 

Why not practise this, generally? I « 
but two reasons, why I should not: th 
feet of the horses, and wheels of the c- 
riages, waste a part, by pressing it into 
ground; and the trouble of going tui 
over the field, to pick up the crop, is 
curred. x otic; 

In future,—if work be more plentiful ti 
workmen, or the corn be in great dang 
from the weather, cock and carry; if f 
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AucusT 28. Some overflowings of clo- 
er, | ordered to be made into a square stack- 
et for the cart horses. There was more than 
the stacker was aware of: he made his 
bottom small, and was obliged to carry up 
tis stem very high, to get it all on. It 
ooked aukwardly tall and top- heavy, while 
t was in making ; but, after the roof was 
n, and thatched, and the stem was settled, 
t became one of the most elegant little 
tacks I have seen. | 

A tare-hay stack, and a meadow-hay 
tack, which stood in the same yard, and 
nich were made in the common way, of 
eginning to draw in, as soon as the stem is 
fa moderate height, before settling, look 
ghtful in the company of this. They are 
lroof and eaves, which over-shoot so much, 
id hang so low, they almost hide the stem; 
d the roofs are so flat, there is barely a 
ent for rain water 

| took the hint, and have since built two 
heat Stacks, a tare-barley stack, an oat 
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stack, and a bean stack, after this chance 


1776. 
at one e 


produced model; and, in my eye, they on, not 
all elegant. The v 
But their merit lies not, wholly, in apMktands o 
pearances; they take less thatch and thaich een and 
ing, and are more secure from the weather there is 
than pot-bellied, flat-roofed stacks. n the 1 
Stack-making did not appear an objeq Nack. 
of attention, until this year; nor, indeed, i The t. 
it, compared with the cleaning of land, au und, 
getting a farm into order. To get clean anWlſteen, | 
good crops, is the first object; the economyMd its ri 
of a stackyard, is but secondary: indeedhut I do 
until those are had, the art of stack-makin e in the 
can be but little practised. his, In « 
As I have this year studied the science, I. 
cannot say practised the art, of stack-makWM Which 
ing, I will minute what I have discovered:c), W 
and lay a foundation for my next year We out « 
researches. Ive. It 
Which are the handsomest ? The twWWhalf ,_ 
wheat, and the tare barley. em, and 
The wheat stack, which stands on Wure, to 
frame of eighteen feet square, contaln The oa 
just twenty loads: it has something le led by 
than fourteen, in its stem, and rather mock : th 


than six, in the roof. Except a protuberanen uprig 
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it one end,—but this falls on the execu- 
jon, not the design,—it is very complete. 


The wheat stack, raised on the platform, 
Hands on a bottom of fifteen feet, by nine- 
teen and a half, and contains eighteen loads: 
there is about twelve in the stem, and six 
in the roof. This is a very well formed 
tack. 

The tare-barley is a little stack, on the 
round, of about twelve loads: it stands on 
teen, by eighteen; its eaves are nine, 
nd its ridge eighteen feet, from the ground; 
but I do not recollect how many loads there 


his, in design and execution, excels them 
l. 

Which is the least handsome? The bean 
ack, Why? because the stem and the roof 
ſe out of proportion, and the base is too 
ge. It stands on fifteen, by sixteen and 
half; —has more than seven loads in the 
em, and less than three in the roof: it is, of 
urs, too low, squat, and lumpish. 

The oats were long, and had been ra- 
led by the weather; they were bad to 
ick: the stack- maker could not keep the 
an" upright. The stack has, of course, too 
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e in the stem, nor how many in the roof). 
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much bell), —its appearance is heavy; it gem 5 
wants the lightness of the wheat, and the ron a 
neatness of the tare barley. The 
| Have I been able to draw any NERAIL built, | 
RULES, worth remembering ? Ithink have Haug - 
A square, not a circle, nor a parallelo- well, x 
gram, is the best form of a stack frame, oEhercept 
basement. Perhaps, a stack, built on thi The | 
figure, is more pleasing to the eye, take vojectu 
less thatch, and stands firmer, taken joint te side: 
ly, than on any other. | than flat 
The stem should be carried up, as plum conve 
as possible (except the last course, which any o 
Should project five or six inches, to form th 1 am « 
eaves) ; for the weight of the roof vi the t: 
press out the upper part of the stem, sufficifiſctly equ 
ently. If it be overhung, in making, its oe eaves 
weight, and the weight of the roof wiicular he 
squeeze it too flat, —will spoil its appealiMuperficie 
ance, and waste both thatch and thatchingWhe squar 
The stem should contain about tem 148. 
thirds, and the roof about one third, of If the + 
whole stack. If it be built, on a frame, i een just 
Nis, of co 
e SUPeric 
akes up 
, But See 


* This applies better to a hay stack, than 3 © 
stack; especially one formed of sheaves ; which ol 
settle so much, as hay or loose corn, and ought (0 
Somewhat laid out, in making. | 


10 
dot 


| (0 
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em Should contain less, and the roof more; 
on a bottom, the reverse.“ 

The corners of the stem should not be 
built, too sharp should be carried up 
ug: — the sides will look fuller, and the 
well, given by the pressure, will be more 
perceptible. 

The ends of the roof should have a gentle 
;rojecture, answerable to the stem; and 
the 8ides should be carried up convex, rather 
than flat, or concave. Perhaps, a roof, gent- 
ly convex, Shoots off rain water, preferably 
b any other. 

| am quite pleased with the proportion 
the tare-barley stack; its height is ex- 
ictly equal to its length, and to its width at 
e eaves, and exactly double the perpen- 
cular height of the eaves. Therefore, the 
uperficies of the end of the roof is eighty- 
ne square feet, and that of the end of the 

em 148.5. 

If the sides were upright, it would have 

ken just double the end of the roof, and 


fis, of course, one third of the whole; but 


e superior pressure on the stem, more than 
ies up for the deficiency of dimension; 
* But ee the WEST oF ENGLAND, on this point. 
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and this is the reason why the roof does noi un tha 
take one third of the whole quantity, wei this? 
the stack is built from the ground. Kc. Sa 
As the width of the platforms of Hin be 
stackyard (see PLATE I.) is but eightec The 
feet, and the roads round them, but j 4131 Cl 
wide enough for a large load, a stack, wide bad. 
than eighteen feet, is inconvenient. in i The 
ture, therefore, I will endeavor to mah mens 
them, as nearly as possible, to the abofW:coer 5 
dimensions, and make their length propor Ther 
tionate to the number of loads; ten loanoth, 
will stand on a square; twenty, on fiſteter of | 
by thirty. | hay wh 
I do not wish to make a stack, muc wently 
larger, than twenty loads; especially a conay be 
stack. The risk of making, and gettin taint) 
in, is much less, on a small, than on a la Jayy 
stack. Alarge stack does not settle, s0 trul and, e 
as a small one, and, of course, will not sta; local, 
the weather so well. A large stack, it Wade, is 


true, takes proportionably less thatch, Any give 
thatching; and this seems to be its of 
preference. 

I find that one of the platforms is m 
than eighteen—is twenty feet wide; the 
fore, place the larger on this, the smal 
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on that. What will be the proportion on 
this? Five sixths of twenty are 16.666, 
&, say 164 feet; therefore the bottom 
will be 164; the width and height 20. 

The twelve loads of tare barley contain 
4i31 cubical feet, or 344.5 cubical feet, a 
load. 

The superficies of the end of the smaller 
dimensions, is 229.5 ; that of the end of the 
arger scale, 282.5. 

Therefore, every foot and a half, in 
length, of that, and every foot and a quar- 
ter, of this, will hold a load of corn, or of 
hay which does not heat much: conse- 
ently, a bottom, for any number of loads, 
may be readily set out, with mathematical 
ertainty. 

JANUARY, 1799. I let these calculations 
Rand, entire: for, although the application 
s local, the principle, on which they are 
ade, is general, and may be applied to 
ny given situation. 
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gible. : 
BAGES. 

In th 
row 11 te 
Side row 
to be un 


243. 


AuGusT g1. See 21 JuLY. Part were 
planted with intervals of two feet in width, 
part with those of two feet and a half. 

Two feet intervals are too narrow; 
there is not room for the double plow t 
pass between the cabbages, without injury 


when they are in the state fit to be molde SEPTE 
up. nded, le 

If the furrow intervals are sufficient) [ had, 
wide, to keep them dry, in winter, thiry"* boy: 
inch intervals between the rows, are muc ll, nine 
preferable to those of twentyfour. i the ye 

JuLx, 1777. The furrow intervals ar ort. T. 
sufficiently wide, to keep them dry in wil Set 
ter. And the Writer apprehends, that thre 3 


rows of cabbages, on a half rod bed, viti 
thirty-inch intervals, between the row: 


0 5 4 . It iS an 
leaving thirtynine inches, for the furt 


Myest, tow 


intervals, is an eligible way of planting lay 1fala, 
cabbages, on wet land. _ 

Jan: 1799. If, however, the soil ber 3 
and the cabbages of a very large sort, g. thy) 85 
wider intervals might be found more ge comn 


* 
gible. See MIDLAND CouNnTIEs. Art: CAB— 24g. 
1 CULTURE 
in the above method, however, the fur- Caf 


row intervals give freedom to the two out- BAGES. 
ide rows: so that, on the whole, it appears 
to be unobjectionable. 


f 


SEPTEMBER 2. The HARVEST MONTH® GENERAI. 
mded, last Saturday, the g1st. we" za 


had, this year, seven month men and HARVEST: 
wo boys; and two men in the house: in 

Il, nine men and two boys, by the month, 

r the year. But I was two or three men 

tort. Ten men, two boys, and three teams, 

ea set for carrying, if the distance be less 

dan half a mile; if more, four teams, and 

course eleven men are necessary. 


* It is an established custom, here, for every man, in 
rest, to work by the acre, or by the month; not by the 
), If alaborer be employed ,constantly through the year, 
| expects, during harvest, to be constantly employed on 
Ming, reaping, &c. by the acte, or to have his harvest 
mth; that is, to have an advance of wages, (to about 
2 day) certain, wet, or dry, during one month; which 
nth commences when it best suits his employer. 


* 
: * 
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GENERAL are always at command, in cases of emer 
gency ; and nothing but a continuance of 


pats. che 
0 
HARVEST. 


MINUTES. SEPT, 


| 1176. 
Month men are very convenient; the 


xandal 
they be 


rain, while the barns are empty, can mak ® > | 
them burdensome : and, in future, I will. but c 
endeavor to have not less than twee en 56} 
men, by the month, or the year. The o oy © c 
team, this year, was sometimes obliged i oman, 
lie by, for want of a plowman ; and a ploy #110 
team, in August, is invaluable. omen; 
This year, I found the conveniency « ench, x 
employing active young fellows. One inW1., o 
valid, or sluggard, would have spoiled ed co 
whole set: and this holds good, general ward t 
Mix two or three women, or two or th. 2 
boys, with a company of men, and a met ryest, t 
morphose will be produced; for the many mont] 
will, in effect, become women, or been o! 
complacency, and self indulgence, bid oi; Ty, 


MAN: 
of 
SER- 
-VANTS. 


wait for the other. we, an 


If ever I employ wowex, in harvest, Nes orf j 
must be from a scarcity of men; an do the 
must be from real necessity, if I empl I, thar 
more than two.“ Two women, after boys. 
first or second day, will do as much WliBut the 


as half a dozen. By this time their store 
'* Reaping is not, here, a female employment 
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candal being reciprocally communicated, 
they begin to work for amusement. 

If it be necessary, or convenient, to em- 
loy a number of both men and women, it 
but common good management to keep 
hem separate; with this exception em- 
oy © one man, among women; and one 
ſoman, among men.“ -A crusty, conceited 
d fellow will check the gossipping of the 
omen; and I have seen a handsome young 
ſench, raking after, animate more than a 
llon of ale. Two are dangerous; they 
reed contention, and rather hinder than 
ward the business of the day. 

In future —endeavor to engage, before 
rest, ten or twelve able young fellows, 
r month men; and two or three sets of 
ful old, or middle-aged men, for reap- 
Those will want nothing, but good 
ve, and ale, to make them willing, in 


„ s of emergency; and these, generally, 
* do their work better, with less looking 
npl 


r, than strangers, youngsters, women, 
boys. 7 | 

but the most valuable servant, in harvest, 
good carter. It is necessary to common 
en gagement, that he should be able, willing, 
OL. I. | Aa 
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and careful. Every pitch of hay and corn 
generally speaking, passes twice throug 
his hands: he loads and unloads, which ar 
the two most laborious tasks of harvest: 


drives the team backward and forward; an SEP" 


if he loiters by the way, the field men or ti not be 
stackers, must stand idle: if he spill of practis 
overturn his load, or if he break his vag not on 
gon, or set his horses, the arrangement other s 
the day is broken; and, perhaps, the dam Last 


done, by the loss of time, rendered irrep ¶ posely 


rable, by the next day's rain. lately. 

A good carter will not suffer his waggi vas no 
to be overloaded. We have, this year, places, 
ready carried two or three hundred load Before 
hay and corn, without the least disagrefWOiciently 
able accident. I gave strict orders, that nW'erymu 
thing above a middling load should be n the r. 
on; and, to this, I attribute the succes. vill be! 

The field men, too—(the pitchers a Yeste 
assistant loader) should be young, and ef two 
tive, and match well, with the carters. {Wiads, ir 


less even set will do, for the stack or m a we 
ntended 


o clove. 
Here, 


With bay 
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SEPTEMBER 8. See 22 Aug. But this can- 
not be practised, generally. It cannot be 
practised, except when the barley is free, 
not only from weeds, but from clover, or 
other succulent herbage. 

Last week, I cut a field, which was pur- 
posely let stand, to cut and carry imme- 
lately. I knew it to be clear of weeds, but 
was not aware of the clover, —which, in 


places, had got half as high as the barley. 


before the succulence of the clover was suf- 
iciently exhausted, to prevent its heating 
rerymuch in the mow, the barley was caught 
In the rain; and, being quite ripe, the color 
vill be injured. 

Yesterday, it is true, we cut, and carried, 
of two acres of Garden Field, four good 
bads, in tolerable order; but there was 
wt a weed in the whole piece; and, being 
mended for cabbages next year, there was 
0 clover. | 

Here, a disadvantage of sowing clover 


ith barley appears, and threatens my 
A a 2 


HAR- 
VESTING 
BARLEY. 


SUCCES- 
SION. 


[ 
| 
| 
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HUNTING. 


off, while a second is forming, under it. 


MINUTES. TY He 


whole plan of management. How com- eder 
nient it was, yesterday, to cut Garden Fielq turne. 
and hurry it into stack, immediately! Hoy endir 
disagreeable, to turn, and re- turn, the thatch{Mzconc 
at Adscomb; looking, every minute, But 
Surly and black, at the weather, as the cloudMprotes: 
themselves reten 
But are there no disadvantages attendant to beh 
on cutting barley, very ripe ? Yes—the coWnanne 
lor and the quality of the grain are great | be; 
injured, and the quality of the straw, toes, I 
tally spoiled, - though undamped by a dr eflecti 
of rain, after cutting. This is verified, ¶MPecause 
Garden Field: the straw 1s rotten, and t.. 


grain rough skinned: one skin is peeling And 
he em 


rst of 
nd arr 

24 6 . iples 0: 

SEPTEMBER 9. Last week, Mr. — ls hu 
hounds came across the standing corn. WW natu; 
desired that they might be kept off His oby 
farm, until the corn be off the ground. ascul: 
This morning, Mr. ——'s huntsman aWticient 
whipper-in were absolutely trailing, in at But is 


round a field of beans and buckwheat, i certai 


a field of barley, in swath, adjoining. ue t! 
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. {Wordered them off; but they presently re- 246. 
a Witurned ; and I was under the necessity of yunTiNG, 


ending them away, in a greater hurry, the 
zcond time, than the first. 

But how is this, Mr. Farmer? you, who 
profess liberality of sentiment,—you, who 
retend to be so fond of hunting, too, — you, 
to behave in this churlish, unsportsmanly 
manner |! 

beg your pardon, Mr. Monitor. I con- 
ess, I was a little warm ; but, on cooler 
election, I do not repent of my conduct; 


ecause I did nothing unbecoming a sports- 
Nan. 


And now, while there is still a glow upon 
he embers, let me endeavor to analyse this 
rt of manly amusements, and to collect 
nd arrange my ideas, so as to form prin- 
ples of future conduct. 


= JC hunting natural ? certainly,—a State 
| nature is the hunter's state. Were not 


is obvious, my own feelings, even in this 
asculating labyrinth of art, would be 
Wilicient vouchers of it. 

But is hunting, on horseback, natural? 
certainly ;—it is natural for hounds to 
re their game ;—it is natural for horses, 


1 —— — —. 
— — — . 


: 
. 
: 
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246. domesticated as they are, to pursue the 
HUNTING. hounds ;—and is it not obviously naturl, 


MINUTES. mm %% 
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an ar. 
SiON jj. 
an arn 
But 
tramp. 
The q 
not; |] 
man, i. 
necess: 
The 
the dr; 
this, he 
man. 

ot $0 
good b 
The 
nspor. 
precise! 
de of 
minabl, 
It is 


for man, who is of slower pace, to mount 
the animal, he sees able to wanton amid 
the pack, and which is evidently adapted 
to accelerate his pursuit ? 

But is equestrian hunting, in a state of 
PRIVATE PROPERTY, right? 

On this point, difterent men will decide 
differently. If any one man 1s a judge of 
the question, it is the sporting farmer; for 
he is the actor and the acteé. 

I will profess myself a sporting farmer: 
and pronounce it right to hunt, on hors- 
back, in a state of private property; —be- 
cause it is political. 

Men, who live at ease, require amus- 
ment. Without recreation, ease and indo- 
lence are synonymous. If their amusement 
are soft, they become effeminate; if athletic 
manly. If there is an amusement, whic 
at once makes the body robust, and the 


mind undaunted, it is yunTiNG.—If then E It 
is an amusement, which, more than agg cro 
other, makes men emulous and brave, it! * 0 
| | „ad liv 

* The wastes of England, though too many, ate" at be | 


few for general hunting. 
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Bux T Id. An army of sportsmen would be 246. l 
an army of I had forgot the profes- nunTING. | 
ion just made; for I had said to my pen, | 


an army of heroes 

But is it right, that a aportaman Should 0 
trample, wantonly, on private property? Wil 
The question is vague. A SPORTSMAN will \ 
not; he cannot: he is no longer a sports- | 
man, if he injures, voluntarily, more than is 110 
necessary to the fair pursuit of the game. IP 
There is an etiquette of the field, as of 
tie drawing room. If a man intrude, on h 1 
this, he is no gentleman; on that, no sports- 4 || 
man. But the rules of sportsmanliness are 1 
ot so generally understood, as those of Wt | 
good breeding. 
The bounds, between sportsmanly and 
nsportsmanly, may be difficult to trace, 1 


ent precisely; but there are objects, on each 
etie h ide of the line, which are obviously discri- 


It is unsportsmanly, to hunt out of sea- 
jon, It is wanton mischief, to hunt, before 
he crops are off the ground, or after the 
it "ces of an inclosed country are made up, 
and livestock in the fields. The chase can- 
ot be pursued, by Horsemen, through an 


; 
| 
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inclosed country, after the middle of March, 
nor before the middle of October, without 
aggravation.* 

A sportsman endeavors to favor a wet: 
land country ; but it is not unsportsmanly 
to pursue game, fairly, through any coun- 
try. | 

It is unsportsmanly to ride over a valu- 
able vegetable, which may be avoided, by 
a few yards riding ; or to destroy a fence, 
when a gate is near :—but a brisk cha 
will sometimes apologize, for these, and 
many other unavoidable petty mischiefs. 

It is sometimes sportsmanly, to suffer the 
huntsman, to pursue the hounds, where it 
would be unsportsmanly, in any other 
horseman, to follow. | 

A sportsman invariably rides over ano- 
ther's property, with greater caution, than 
over his own ; and the only fear, he knows 
in hunting, is that of injuring the indus 
trious farmer ; whom he considers, as the 
sustaining pillar of human existence: and 


1 
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* Before this time, the aftergrass, which is a part o 
the farmer's crop, is still valuable; and the fields are stil 
full of livestock : and, if not unsportsmanty, it is, at lea 
unneighbaurly, to hunt before this time. 
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; conscious, that, by wantonly destroying 


rime against mankind. 

Generally,—it is as unsportsmanly, to do 
yoidable mischief, to private property, as to 
oss the huntsman, ride before the hounds, 
r head the game. 

Well, and what rules of future comport- 
nent result from these reflections? two 
ery concise ones. 

As a Sportsman, I will endeavor to do, as 
wish to be done by. 

ds a farmer, I will not suffer any man 
) trample, unsportsmanly, upon me, with 
npunity. 


nd 
the 


her 
247. 


no- 
ban >EPTEMBER 14. I began cutting the se- 
end crop of clover, as the daggly weather 
lus- It in: some of it had all the late rains. 


thing busy with the barley, the clover was 
and 
3 ether, however, broke, just as it was all 
Jl." and the barley being got in, I paid 
leere attention to the clover. It was all, 


lether black, yellow, or green, wadded 


246. 


he produce of the soil, he is committing a HUNTING. 


MAKING 
CLOVER 
HAY, 


glected ; and I gave it up as lost. The 
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247. (broken into small tufts, lightly shook uy) 
| MAKING As the wads became dry, on the outside 
CLOVER | 
| nay. they were turned upon fresh ground, and 

the lumps carefully opened. As they got 
nearly dry, they were grouped ;—and, after 
being thoroughly aired, by the afternoon' 
sun, they were heaped, and carried. 

The first mown was but indifferent hay; 


it rose, however, in goodness, according to 


SEPTI 
rst ho 
filled 
It wa 
pe; fc 


the time of mowing ; and that, which Het of | 
last mown, is not the worse for the weather {Wusiness 
I mixed the over-done with the under Back: 
done, and it takes a very fine heat. i Septe 
In future, — I will endeavor to wad ts ha 
second cut of clover, immediately after i eather 
mowers, as I did the tare hay: for when tentio 
the swaths lay thick, the clover saved itself come 
but, where the swath was thin, it w And, 
beaten into the ground, and as black as W'#nyth 
hat. Whether the crop be thick or thiu ne bar 
wadding puts it equally out of harm's w pea 
few p1 

Fach 

nd the 

Il: J 
Wo thir 


We co 
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248. 
SEPTEMBER 19. The 18 May (after the 


st hoing) sowed the headlands of the 


filled peas, with buckwheat. 

[t was cut, today, though much under 
pe; for this plot of buckwheat, and a 
bot of beans, in the same field, are a boy's 
usiness to look after. 

Backward straggling crops are the bane 
September. But for these, my care of 
bs had ended, a week ago: if this showery 
eather continue, they may hang upon my 
tention, for a fortnight, or three weeks 
come. 

And, in future, I will not sow small plots 
(anything (except by way of experiment). 


393 
248. 


AR- 
RANGE 
_ 


O 
CROPS. 


ne barn is, this year, thrown away, on a 


w peas, a few blendings, a few seed tares, 
few purple beans, and a little buckwheat. 
Each driblet requires a separate mow, 
nd the barn is not more than two thirds 
ll: I mean, it has not more in it, than 
vo thirds of the number of loads it would 
We contained, had each end been filled, 
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248. with one sort of grain, trodden down hy, 
BARNING Horse. 


. 1 This, alone, makes a considerable dif 
rence. One horse, on a mow, is better thy 
almost any number of men. 

In future - endeavor not to have less, th 
ten or twelve acres, of any particular cc ooro 
These will fill up the bay of a barn, Mr rain. 
make a small stack, and will be an object Wheat, : 
attention. Small plots are either neglec e next 
or engross more attention, than they I reas 
worth. all no 
g; at 
Ill stic 
| 94 9 . ne, it V 
| | | ork ;— 
SOOT. SEPTEMBER 20. Part of the wheat of B. Wwurface 


had a top-dressing, harrowed in with tit. Th 
Seed, in autumn (See 16 Aug.); and ti this e 
whole was sown, in spring, with clover. WW harro 
| CLOVER. Wherever it was meliorated, the cloady for 
| has hit ; but the part, not manured, lt is tr 

totally missed. u, the 
WHEAT. The part sooted joined to the part u posited 
| dressed; and the difference, in the plant ¶ ich a F 
| 


clover, is obvious. But the wheat, as ed, b 
it been said above, was not a whit the bf! cann 
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r it, though upwards of fifty bushels, an 
re, were harrowed in with the seed. 


250. 


r rain. The teams had been plowing for 
heat, and I meant to harrow in the seed 
e next day. 
[ reasoned thus: if it rain, tonight, we 
all not be able to sow, tomorrow morn- 
g; at least, not with propriety ; the seed 
Ill stic: and, should even the day prove 
e, it will be noon, before we shall get to 
ork ;—and, even then, it will be son over 
urſace, much inferior to the present fresh 
it. Therefore, to evade the risk, I will sow 
this evening; for although it is too late 
harrow it in, it will, notwithstanding, be 
cloc y for the rain. | 

Wt is true, it did not happen to rain: if it 
, the Seed would, nevertheless, have been 
rt Uposited in the cells, and fissures, with 
lant dich a fresb surface abounds, but which are 
as Sed, by the first shower of rain. 
bet! cannot see any necessity, for the custom 
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249. 
WHEAT. 


OcroBeR 2. The other evening showed BusINESS 


of 
SOWING* 
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250. 


BUSINESS harrowing team, into the field, together 


of 
SOWING. 


ten to one, is not quite ready. The Seed! 


FORCE 
of 
CUSTOM. 


MINUTES. 4 
of sending the seed, the seedsman, and th 


1776. 


toms, 

bibed. 
the Ne 
to See, 
ame \ 
nesday 
any ot 
grounc 
with tl 
to ima: 
zurface 
enough 


nor for that of deferring to sow, till th 
whole field be plowed. There is, indeed, 
glaring impropriety in it :—the team hast 
wait, in the yard, to take up the seed, whic 


then to be distributed, in the field ; ani 
after this, the carter must stand looking: 


the seedsman, until he has finished his firs 
Cast. 


Ls 2. has been SOWN, at the seedsman 


leisure: when opportunity offered, he c Thi: 
ried the seed into the field, upon a leise, a 
horse, and sowed up to the plows. YevterWiient. 
day morning, the team went, straight fro bust! 
the stable to the field, and harrowed it in WMWbowed 
without stop or delay: and, if experienq urs c 
do not point out an evil attendant, I w 
ever practise this mode of sowing.* 

Although I pride myself on being a fi 
mer, from SELF EXPERIENCE, this convino 
me, that I am not, yet, wholly such. It a Oer 
quires a length of time, to get rid of Wl 2 
; * JULY, 1777. Where pigeons, rooks, &c. abou 4 
it may be dangerous; but the Writer has not, yet, dere t 


perienced any inconvenience, 
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toms, ever so absurd, imperceptibly im- 230. 
bibed. I have been accustomed to see, in FORCE 
the North of England, and have continued CUSTOM. 
to see, in the South, every man going the 

ame way to work ; and, until last Wed- 

nexday, I had not conceived, that there was 

ny other way of getting the seed into the 

ground, than by sending it into the field, 

with the harrowing team. I was habituated 

to imagine, that to let the seed lie on the 

wrface, though but for a few hours, was 

enough to endanger the crop. 

This, though petty, is nevertheless, to 

e, a discovery, which is at least conve- 

ent. Sow ing was a business, which created 

a bustle, and to which every other business 

owed ; it now merely fills up the leisure 

ours of the foreman. 


251. 


OcToBER g. The fallow of L. 1. was ga- PLows. 
thered into fivebout beds, the last Stirring, 
0 get it out of the water's way. We are 
Ow reversing these beds, for wheat. There 
dere two teams at work, today. One of 


368 


251. 
PLOWS. 


SOWING 
NARROW 
RIDGES. 


the plowmen laid his land sufficient te 
round, and left his interfurrows sufficient. 
deep, to keep the wheat dry, during M tous, 
winter: the other, left his as flat as a ta urrou 
without sufficient furrows, to carry off H cons 
water. [ or 
I was certain that the fault lay, in Mie go 
plow, not in the plowman ; for, of the tw: bu 
the latter was the best. On examining Md sc 
plows, I found that one of their sterns MM irrow- 
considerably wider, than the other; quen' 
wide stern made the good, the narrow Se wa 
the bad work. I made their sterns of equi 1 de 
width, and they make work of equal goiter fu; 
ness. d be $ 
In future, gather up a fallow, with a h. — 
row stern, and reverse the lands, for Me hi 
crop, with a wide one. Inutes 
fore r 

# four 

2 52 | ung 

ould v 

OcrokER 5. I have, this autumn, hired! aking 
new seedsman. I suspected his abilities, aJvvld 
have, therefore, paid more attention ve ea 
broad-cast sowing, this season, than I 18" c 
ever bestowed on it, before. vol. 
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He began, as had ever been the case, to 
dow two lands, at one cast. This is expedi- 
tious, but obviously wasteful ;—the inter- 
urrows, SOWN across, receiving, of course, 
considerable portion of the seed. 


—— 


e got upon one of them, and attempted 
but he took up too much seed, at once, 
nd scattered it too wide: filling the inter- 
rrows, on both sides, with it; and, con- 
quently, rather increased than lessened 
e waste. $6: | 

desire him to walk in the left band 
terfurrow, with his face toward the land 
be sown; and to make his cast diago- 
ly,—not straight across the land. This 
we him a greater scope; and, after a few 
Inutes practice, he made very good work: 
lore night, he walked at the rate of three 
four miles, an hour; and, though a 
ung seedsman, made as good work as I 
wld wish for. I apprehend, that a man, 
aking, in the smooth, open interfurrow, 
ould sow three acres, in less time, with 
dre ease, than one, walking among the 
ugh clods and loose mold, would sow two 
YOL. I. B b 


ordered him to sow the lands, singliy.— 
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232. 


SO WING 
NARROW 
RIDGES. 


ö 
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252. 


SOWING 
NARROW 
RIDGES. 


HEDGES. 


MINUTES = I 


acres : yet I have never seen nor heard ꝗ of! 
its being practised. trea 
JULY, 1777. The Writer practised thigh Yea! 


method of sowing, throughout the when thei: 


Seedtime, and his ground was never croj It 


* ped, s well, with so little seed, nor came plas! 


up, so evenly, as it did last year. The up t 


tra expence of sowing is about twopenceil the t 


an acre and the saving of seed, as neat Su 


as he can calculate, is about two shillig re- m. 


an acre. Sharp 

The seedsman walks vp one side of H h 
bed, and down the other side; always ke ©c> 5 
ing his face, and the hand with which 0aK, 
sows, towards the bed he is sowing; Iving, 
eye is, continually, on the edge of the it the 


posite interfurrow, and he delivers his Sass 


principally, on the side of the bed next fl If tl 
it: as he returns, the sides are of cours 149” othe 


versed, and the beds become evenly seeds 3 
| or st 


A accordi 

d14SS, \ 

253 0 ide. | 

Ocrtozer 13. There are few of the The! 


hedges of this country, without a-sufficiel * 
r LY O W. 
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of live plants in them, if they were properly 


year, attempted to lay down sonie rules for 
their treatment. | 

If the hedge requires to be fresh made, I 
plash it, in the Yorkshire manner, filling 


the taller boughs. 
Such as do not require to be immediately 
re-made, I treat in this manner :—with a 


ing hook (not a sickle), I begin on the 


oak, hazel, blackthorn, or maple, dead or 
Iving, which overhang the ditch ; clearing, 
e at the same time, the bank and ditch, from 
grass and weeds. 

lk the bank side be free from trees, bushes, 
or other incumbrances, I treat it in the same 
edle nanner; leaving the hedge, whether crook- 
d or straight, a foot or more in thickness; 
cording to its age; and clearing away the 
grass, weeds, and briars, as on the other 
ide, | 

he The immediate neatness, which this gives, 

C1enl pleasing, and its utility is obvious: there 
no waste ground,—no harbour for weeds; 

B b 2 


up the vacant places, with the heads of 


sharp pea hook, or a common sharp reap- 


ditch side, and strike off everything, whether 
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treated, to make a fence. And I have, this HEDGES. 


372 


233. 
HEDGES. 


MINUTES. 


oer. | 
Land, where live shrubs abound, the freq " 
Shoots, next spring, will, I should suppose, 3 
make an impenetrable fence.“ i 
If the bank side is encumbered, I grub, ot BY 
mean to grub, and plow close to the hedge. le 
For the present, I plow close to the incum- * 
brances, and prune back every thing, which I more 
overhangs the last furrow. This alone . an 
gives a gardenly appearance, which is WM... 
worth all the trouble. But even this is TY 
not without its use: the nursery of weeds Wi x, 18 
is in a great measure destroyed, and a con- 4 
venient path is formed round the field. te! 
The farmer who accommodates hunting, THY 
will always be favored by a sportsman. I .. 
have frequently seen a horseman reluctantly a0 4 
riding over wheat, because he could not a 
keep the outside furrow ; without having 
his brains dashed out, by a bough, or being 
torn off his horse by thorns and briars. NY 
But the most pleasing reflection is, that "up 
all this utility, convenience, and sightlines . 
is purchased at a trifling expence. Yeste!- that F 
day, I set a young man.—but he is expe. 6 


—to prune the ditch side of a rough black- 


For further remarks, on this practice, see Mw 
LAND COUNTIES, Min: 131. | | 
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thorn hedge, which had not been touched, 
for many years. The ditch was totally 
blinded, with thorns, briars, grass, and 
weeds. The length was about sixty rods. 
He began about eight, and finished about 
five o'clock. His wages did not amount to 
more than 15d4.,—or a farthing a perch. 
And, today, he trimmed back whatever 
over-hung the outside furrow of a field of 
wheat, of four acres, in four or five hours; 
t is true, the labor, here required, was not 
much : but I can now walk, or ride, round 
the field, and attend to the coming crop, 
without injuring it ; which, without this 
Sxpennyworth of labor, I could not have 


* 


done. | 10 


Ef 4 


254. | 

OcTOBER 15. I found an exceedingly fine 
breed of hogs upon the farm. But they were 
staggery;“ we lost several. Being told, 
that it was owing to the breed's being worn 
We, —I set about crossing it. I saw a fine far- 
row of the large black spotted © tun- backs, 
51 passed a farm yard, and desired that a 
vv, and a boar, might be saved for me. 


I 
a 
x ; N 


HEDGES. 


SWINE, 


Qs ———  «< 


| 
| 
| 


MINUTES. 


Under an idea of hardening the breed, 
1 bought a shaggy black boar; not the 
" sort, but an animal more like a bear 
than a hog. To these, I accidentally added 
a thorough-bred Chinese sow. % 

I have now had near a twelvemanth' 
trial; and am fully convinced, that the 


: oc T, 


large, long haired, dark spotted, domextic, Oc 
Englisb breed (I know not of what coun- Tt 
ty: they are neither the true Hampshire Wl Potat 
nor Berkshire) which I found on the pre- ro 
mises, is much the most eligible breed: Sener 
because it is the bardiest and the most tral 5 
table. We m 
The young "Shs are as wild as 1 ry sf 
they skulk and burrow, like rabbits in a Ml Th 
warren: and it is dangerous to pursue 
them. One of them laid its skull open, 1 
in attempting to run under a gate; and 3 
another tore a pound of flesh off its back, E 
buy running furiously among some impfen 
ments. — As they grow up, they become al th 
belly and hip- bones. fl S 8 
The different sorts have wag uniform) 88 


fed, at the same troughs, While the tho⸗ 
rough-bred English looked sleek and flesh) 
the half-bred were dirty, raw-boned, and 
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bare of flesh. And as to the poor Chinese 234. 
eo (but she had been used to — fare), 
he is barely wy alive. 


| | | | 55 | 
a 2 * 


: OcroBER 27. See.12 April, and 7 May. QC" Ill 
* The result of the experiment, on planting 9 Il 
Wl potatoes, under, or upon, the dung: is/in fa- Wh 
e. or of under :—but xhis may not hold good | 
generally. I apprehend, this preference was, | 


in some part, owing to the drought and 10 
we may not have such another remarkably 4.4 
dry spring, for thrice seven years to come. 1 

The result of the experiment on plants, POTATOE ill 


* b in favor of the large ones. The halm, my ! | 
nM” well as the roots, from the plugs, were 1 
* obviously interjor. But here, too, the i} 
ick, brought might influence. The large plants bar 1 
ple had intrinsic, strength, and moisture suffi: = 
-all 1 to support them, until the young fi- 11 
BI = got toot-hold. ; 20 the plugs died in, the | | 
ml struggle: and neither of the experiments | 
ho-if packing though useful, as evidences. [ll 
shy „AO 3 ttis I 35 Sonnet | 
and kay 'T HI 4.00 ; yiewrod oft to | | 
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255. 


CLEAN- 
ING 
FOUL 
LAND. 


| 


I had conceived; that a field load of stra- 


MINUTES. — 


Finished digging them up, today. The 
soil of the rows was full of couch, and ! 
wanted to get the land ready, for wheat. 
Scarcely any number of plowings, at this 
time of the year, would have cleansed it, 5 
well, as one digging, and picking. - 

Taking up the potatoes, and cleansing 
the soil, fit for the wheat, has cost 3d. a rd, 
or Gg. 6s. 8d. an acrkre. 

July, 1777. How vague the idea of clean. 
sing foul land, effectually, from couch, with: 
out 'SUMMER- TILLAGE ! This plot, riotwith- 
standing the expence bestowed upon it, is 
still a bed of cou. 


1818 


256. 2 5 
A 23001 5113 en ts 

NoveMBER g. From twentytwo field 
loads and a half of oats, put into Woodside 
barn, we have carried, out of the yard, 
twentyt wo loads and a half of dung; & 
actly a load of dung, to a load of straw. 


would produce nearer two loads of dung 
than one. But I am thoroughly convince 
of the contrary ; for, with regard to thi 
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quantities carried in and out, there could 
ot have been a more precise observation. 


257. 


NOVEMBER 13. Last year, eight porkers 
aid gs. a piece, for fatting. This year, I 
ave fatted fifteen, and sold the last, today. 


urred a loss! 
How is this to be reconciled ? They were, 
oth years, fattened on potatoes, with a 


old, at the very same rate; and, last year, 
tore hogs were dear, this year, cheap. And 
here is not any reason, why they, last year, 
aid 9s. and this year lost 14d. a head, ex- 
ept, that those, ſat ted, last year, were of the 
ngltsh, these, this year, a mixture of the 
riental breed. 

Last year, on a par, they weighed near 
eueren stone; this year, not much more 
lan six stone: and yet, if I recollect right, 

tran i'er appearances to the eye, were not much 
ferent. But this is to be reconciled by the 
ngrels having, a 8 proportion of 
falls. See Mix: 264. 


Put, instead of a gain, I find, they have in- 


mall quantity of barley meal; and were 
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257. January 28, 1777. This is fully shown, 

BREED in cutting up the old boar. He has been 

SWINE, fatted very highly; and, before he wa 

killed, he was laid at 30 stone. But, nom, 

that his immense paunch is extracted, he 
| weighs no more than 2g stones, 6 lb. 
JANUARY, 1799. This base blooded sort 
is sometimes called the African, or the Neg 

breed: it is certainly a vile kind. Never 

theless, there are, in different parts of thi 

kingdom, mixtures of the Englisb and the 

Chinese breeds, which are of a good quality 


| 9111 267 BBB: 
| 1217; 8.7 CIBIY n tral e) 
| WORKING NOVEMBER 16. Today, I dined on Mes, h. 
it CATH beef of an ox, which pressed the yoke, ut, she 
collar, upwards of six years, and which W make 
slaughtered, when far advanced, in his tentiW1;. I. 
| year. hs ng e sum 
i He was a very large, coarse-made bull... . 
| lock, and his flesh was, to the eye, coach 
1 that is, large grained : but without P19 ibb]. 
= dice, I never eat such high, fine, full flavor |. 7 
| beef. Though it cannot be called tendes WW. bee 
| 


c mellow, in a high degree, and totally free 238. 
rom toughness. — 

Whether its flavor and mellowness are CATTLE. 
wing to his age and labor, jointly, or se- | 
arately, or to his being fatted on rich 
narsh land, I will not attempt to determine; | 
ut I can safely say, that I never eat better | 
ef, than that from a ten years old ox, | 
orked six years, and within six months of |, 
s being slaughtered, and which was fatted 
na salt-marsh. | 
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259. 


NOVEMBER 17. Last autumn, I made se- WHEAT. "41 
eral experiments, in K. 4. with top dress- I! 
os, harrowed in with the seed of wheat. 1 
ut, shame on me! I neglected, at harvest, 1 
d make accurate observations, on their re- | 
ts. It is true, I took cursory views, during 
e summer, but never counted the lands, — 
wer traced the lines, till today. And, al- 1 
dug the strength and rankness of the 
ubble be some guide, the experiments are, 
no means, so decisive, as they would 
dye been, by a rigid observation, at harvest. 


1 th 


avore 


der, | 
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259. And I dare not draw any general en i 

' MANUREs clusions, from these experiments; e es, 

that soor, harrowed in with the seed, ; ate, 
some, but very little, service, to wheat i" 2 
| clay: that fifty bushels of dry woop An tim 
il at 4d, is nearly equal to eighty bushels WM” © 
Soot, at 7d.: that eighty bushels, an a Inute 
of slaked LI ME, harrowed in with the sun 
is of no obvious service, to wheat on dl 

and that it is improper to sow wheat ( 00 
clay, in the middle of November. _—_ 
Nor have I a firm reliance, even on thes ke up 
And again I say, for shame, to neglect! tenda 

| many accurate experiments: for I nel 
} took more pains, to make, nor less, to d Anol 
| Serve the result of, any, than those of K. ay, 
| And yet those of K. 4. are not the only came 
periments I have neglected. vults. 
: Let me endeavor to discover the so 1 _ 
AGRICUL. Of this neglect. My attention has been * 0 

TURE. gaged, by the more immediately neces * 

minutiæ of farming; ; and by planniq a 

building, arranging, &c. &C. This, 1 al Wan 

prehend, is the principal source; but it 4 Wh 

not the only one: I have never had a ug 

regular method of conducting experiment = 

I have usually made a memorandum Nine 
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VOY 


es, those memorandums have been ac- 


time, between seedtime and harvest, 
as sure to obliterate it; and, even those 
nuted fully, were so scattered in the field 
counts, that many of them escaped no- 
> until it was too late. Beside, a book 
too unportable, to be carried about, in 
mmon ; and, on a scattered farm, it would 
keup a great deal of time, to give special 
tendance, to every stage, of every experi- 
ent, 

Another cause of neglect was, I made too 
any, and made them too indistinct : it 
came a tedious business, to attend to their 
Kults. | 


In order to obviate these inconveniences ; 


menting amusive; I have resolved to 
ieem it, henceforward, an object of im- 


ut where there is a great probability of its 
ing decisive. And, to endeavor to make 
e observance of the results entertaining, 
her than tedious, I have adopted the fol- 
mg METHOD of EXPERIMENTING. 


em in the rough field accounts; some- 


d to render, as much as possible, expe- 


259. 


EXPERI- 
MENTAL 


rate, and full; sometimes, part has been Gauri. 
t to the memory. In this case, the space 


TURE. 


Nance, — and to make no experiment, 


- 
* im — : ——— — — 8 —_— 
9 — — - * — _ — — 
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239. 


EXPERI- 
MENTAL 
AGRICUL-/ 
TURE. 


flat sides I chalk, to prevent the ink tro 


periment; and, in arable fields, stick the 


MINUTES. 1 


Instead of making a memorandum, int 
check, or the field accounts, I have open 
a special REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS.“ 

And, beside this book register, I hay 
ascertained the locality of the experiment 
by states; so that I have one register 
home, and another in the field. If an d 
vious difference presents itself, a stake is 
hand, to explain the cause: whereas, wit 
out it, I should have to go home, to vent! 
book, and back to the field to reckon thilWhfluer 
lands, before I could be satisfied; and, te genc) 
to one, forgetfulness, or some more imm ue on 
diately necessary business, would render tie, a 
observation void. | n exp 

The trouble attending these stakes hade, 
trifling ; any offal stick, the thickness Hntil it 
hedge stake, and eighteen inches long, a 
swers the purpose. I sharpen one end, a 
flatten two oppcsite sides of the other. 1! 


running, and, on this, abbreviate the e 


by the sides of the crossfurrows ; whicl 
make wide enough to walk in. 


See the form of this register, in the second vol 
+ Paint would be preferable to ink, which is 1 
to be washed out by rains. But writing with pain 
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Conducting experiments is a serious un- 
dertaking ; and, without due circumspection, 
dangerous employment: nor is it one, nor 
two, but a series of similar results, that 
mount to CERTAINTY. 

The weather, manure, tillage, seed, &c. 
&c. &c. are joint agents of FACTITIOUS VE=- 
TATION : and on them, jointly, depends 
he goodness, or badness of crops : conse- 
ently, to draw a just inference, their joint 
influence must be attended to. Nor is their 
gency, annual, nor certain; it may conti- 
ue one, two, three, or more years: there- 
ore, a cautious retrospect is necessary, before 
n experiment be made; and, when once 
nade, the same spot ought to be avoided, 
til its influence be worn out. 


1. 
ene 


260. 


DECEMBER 12. A good plowman is worth 
ly wages. 

Neighbor - employed a young lad 
plow his clover leys. He tore them up, 


tedious, for common use. Parchment labels are 
re eligible, - 
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EXPERI- 
MENTAL 
AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


PLOW- 
MANSHIP, 


" 


9 — — — 


MANSHIP. 
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260. with an inclining plow, in rhomboid-ghzy. 
PLOW- ed slices, of fourteen or fifteen inches widg: 
leaving the surface, rough, with a mane « 
grass, on the edge of each plit ; and with 


unequal interstices ; which, in some placy 
gaped five or six inches wide. „ine 
An experienced plowman, plowed an ad roug 
joining piece, in neat, snug plits, of about Shook 
nine inches square, with a high 'crest, o Subs 
crum, and with scarcely an interstice wide harr 
enough for a grain of wheat to fall through urin 
The quantities of seed, sown over they ed, 
lands, were nearly equal. This had a harro 
abundance of plants, which stand regular Mr) 
while the surface is as clear as if the s tl 
had been summer fallowed. That, on the the ef 
contrary, is straggling, and irregular, wit 2 I 
large spaces of a foot or eighteen inche: JS, 1 

diameter, without a blade of wheat upo 

them; and the surface is uncouth an 

„ 

The cause of this disparity is obvious Jax 
the large chasms received a great part 0 . b 
the seed; and the prominent parts, whic * 
r 


formed these chasms, shedding off that wie 
happened to fall upon them, were of cours 
left destitute; the subsoil receiving wia 
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ought to have lodged on the soil: and part 260. 
of what did fall to its share, was left un- prow. 
covered, for want of crum; and, for want * 
of this, much grass appears aboveground. 
The mode of harrowing, too, might have yazrow. 
ING 


rough harrows, which tore up the plits, and ER. 
$hook still more of the seed down to the LEX. 
zubsurface. Our first tine was with fine 
harrows, which broke the crum, without 

tearing up the sod; and which covered the 

ed, without burying it. It was afterwards 
harrowed, with the rough harrows, without 

jury; because the plits were broken. It 

was then finished, with the fine ones : and 

the effect is sufficient authority, to warrant 

this method of harrowing wheat, into clover 

leys, in future. 


261. 


Jaxvary 6. There are five oxen and sTRAw.· 
vo bulls, in Norwood straw yard. Last Düne. 
Monday morning, I began to weigh their 

alder (oat straw) and continued it, until 

lis morning; just a week. | 

They have eaten seventythree fifty-pound 

VOL. 1, | Cc f 


Urs 
wal 


zome influence: his first tine was given by gitar 


— — 
—— — —- —— — — - —— — * . 
— * - —_— — — — 

- — — — —— — — — - — —— — 


MINUTES. 1 


trusses; or, two loads and one truss: that 
is, ten trusses and a half, or 320 Ib. a week, 
each. 


| | Ju 
But the weather is severe, and the straw nion 
is not extraordinarily good; it is coarse, poi 
and had some wet: they do not eat above Wl 1a 
two thirds of it. Ja 
The medial price of such straw-is about Wl mi 
18s. a load, of 36 trusses ; or 6d. each fiſty Dung 
pound truss.* Supposing that such a ae Value 
load of straw (not a harvest load, see 9 
Nov.) makes a load and half of dung, worth 
at home gs. (or 3d. a truss) there is a re- 
mainder of gs. (or gd. a truss) for the kee 
of the cattle. Ten trusses and a half at 3d II 
is 28. 7d. . the neat cost of each cattle a M vort! 
week. while 
From 15. to 18d a week, is the usual now 
agistment price: full grown oxen are not dog h 
worth more than 18d. been « 
Therefore, if a load of straw, of thirtys Wh be 
fifty- pound trusses, affords not more, than à Mare in 
load and a half of dung, it is too dear at 18 ng co 
a load; and it can never answer, to by [ ar 
straw, at that price, for the purpose of ra- ¶ lors 
| | to giv! 
The ordinary weight of barley and oat straws letter 


— 
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ing manure. At 1gs. or 148. it might per- 
haps answer. | 

July, 1777. The Writer is clearly of opi- 
nion, from repeated observations, that thir- 
tysix fifty-pound trusses will not afford a 
load and a half of dung. 

JANUARY, 1799. The value of the dung 
is much overrated, in the above calculation. 


ty Wl Dung, made from 5traw, is of very inferior 
ale Wi value, to that produced from hay and corn. 
9 

th 

re 262. 

eep 

3d. JANUARY 19. Old cart horses are not 


worth their meat; especially in winter, 
while they are at dry food: five out of eight, 
now in work, are as weak, and as poor, as 
dog horses. It is true, their keep has not 
been extraordinary, because their work has 


yu "ot been hard; but the three young horses 
nan d me in good spirits, and in very good work- 
t 18g condition. 

o buy 


| am convinced, that, when once a cart 


k give due mastication to his dry food, it is 
etter management to knock him on the 
Ce 2 


WS. 


horse begins to fail, whenever he is unable 


387 
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STRAW 
and 
DUNG. 


CART 
HORSES. 


388 


262. 


WEA- 
THER. 


these, and buy in a team of young Honsks! 


MINUTES. 


head, than to waste on him corn and hay, a 
a cart horse. 


What shall I do? Shall I Nell a team of 


What! give eighty, or a hundred, or a 
hundred and twenty guineas, for four hors, 
which, in six or seven years time, will be in 
the very state of the jades, I now am 
plagued with! That would be folly, equal 
to that of keeping these I have. I will rather fr 
give forty guineas, for four capital six years rally 
old oxkx, which, after they have worked Mile 
five or six years, and have been kept at two nuch 
thirds the expence of horses, will fetch i is 
much, or more, than their first cost. Indeed re 5] 
it is a management so obviously eligible 
and so glaringly preferable to the former 
that I will not hesitate a moment on whic 
to choose. 


263. 


FEBRUARY 19. By what law of nature! 
the atmosphere governed? We have I 
had any rain, generally speaking, since l 
harvest. Springs have not yet begun 
rise: deep wells, in general, want wats 
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71 


and many ponds are not yet filled: even the 
gurface of the earth is not satisfied. I chang- 

ol ed the direction of the beds of a very wet 

$! field, in autumn, and have not yet been able 

a co ascertain the course of the crossfurrow. 

es, 

In 

an 264. 

ual 


FEBRUARY 20. The middle way is gene- 
rally the best. Farmers, mostly, have too 
little live stock. But it is worse to have too 
much: a farm yard looks comfortable, when 
It is well littered, and when its inhabitants 
are sleek and healthy; but wretched, when 
the dirty starving stock clear the cribs, to 
Stay their hunger. 

But how is this middle way to be hit ? 
Oxen (See 6 Jan.) eat about zoolb. a week. 
have since found that nine small cows, 
and one horse, ate, or blowed upon, nine 


00 lb. a week; and, perhaps, 400 lb. may 
& taken as the average quantity of oxen, 
Ws, and horses. ph ty 

A middling field load of wheat will yield 
ale load of wheat straw, of 1296 1b.— 


$01b. trusses, a day; or each cow about 


STRAW 
YARD 
ECON; 


* 
- menus 1 TT” = 
— 


390 | 
264. 


STRAW 
YARD 
ECON: 


MINUTES. FER, 


Supposing that a field load of oats, barley, 
or pulse, produces 1200 Ib. of straw, r 
halm, it will keep one beast three weeks 
If the winter is not favorable, there are 
five strawyard months (from the middle of 
November to the middle of April); and on 


this calculation, one head of stock will de- bi 
stroy, near seven loads of fodder. A 
But this is supposing them to eat but p.4 
two thirds of it; and, perhaps, a good load 
at harvest, will produce more than 1200 lh 
and, perhaps, winters, on a par, do not lat T 
more than four months and a half. There 11 
fore, perhaps, a cow may be wintered, ona 4. 
par of years, on four or five, and an ox d 6 
horse, on five or six harvest loads of str, — 
or halm. 62 
And, in future, by these proportions | anot] 
will calculate the quantity of strawyat I. 
stock, until, from further experience, [ cal [am 
come nearer the truth. Neri 
Let me try if something cannot be drawn! 
from this year's experience. The past al They 


tumn has been remarkably fine: the yard 
were not open, till the 12th of December 
the cattle were not shut up, wholly, unt 
the 18th: I will, therefore, fix the time 
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y opening at the 15th. From this, to the 18th 964. 
ol January, we had thirty head of stock, of srraw 
k; MW various kinds, from yearling heifers to ten 100. 
are years old oxen, with four or five horses, in 

> of WI the Straw Jae. RY * 

on From 15 Dec. to 18 Jan. 

de: i; 5 weeks — — 3 

And from 18 Jan. to 18 

* Feb. or 44 weeks, we had 22 99 
olh Or one head of stock = 49 
las They have used, in this time, the straw of 
1ere- 11 loads of oats, 
on 45 loads of barley, 
* 6 loads of pulse, of different kinds, 


— 


62 loads; or, a load, a month, one with 
another. | 


This I am certain is very near the truth: 


periment. They have used it all, in open 
jards, They are healthy, and look well. 
They have eaten more than two thirds of it. 


| am perfectly satisfied, without further ex- 1 8 


392 
265. 


SUFFLA- 
TION. 


Y 
? 
3 
: 
: 


MINUTES.  * mm 


1777 
and 
ing 
265. upy 
| sink 
FEBRUARY 21. See 29 Oct. 1775, and war 
27 Feb. 1776. Remarkable ! The same cow size. 
has been again sufflated, by cabbages. Ten T 
cows have been on this food, some days; W in t 
this cow being one of them. But she was Wl cow 
not disordered, till today. Nor was she, WW cow 
now, immediately on eating, but a full hour, have 
afterwards: the sufflation was not per- WM with 
ceived, until after she came from water. some 
I did not hesitate to give salt and water; I with 
but it lodged in the gullet ; and, as soon as 
her head was suffered to decline, the whole 
was discharged, at her mouth. Oiled the 
cattle rammer, (See go Jan. 1776.) and 
thrust it down her gullet. Some air, but WW A 
not much, rushed violently up. Repeated Ii toda 
the brine, which now stayed, several times I. 
But she was still blown up to the stretch: most 
much worse than she had been, before. Re- in 1 
inserted the rammer (the first time, it vas cart 
with difficulty she let it pass her tongue; it, w. 
now, she seemed to open her mouth to re Ei 
ceive it), and again drenched her with briue, I half 
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1777. 
and an addition of pepper. After drench- 
ing and using the rammer, repeatedly, for 
upwards of twenty minutes, she began to 
sink; and, in a quarter of an hour after- 


nd ward, she was reduced, even below her usual 
ow size. 
Ten There is, probably, something peculiar, 


cow; for the other nine, and indeed every 
cow about the yard, except one or two, 
our, Wl have repeatedly eaten their fill of cabbages, 
per- with impunity. Nevertheless, there may be 
some caution requisite, when feeding cattle 
with cabbages, as well as with turneps. 


266. 


APRIL 5. Finished the tare-barley fodder 
today. See Mix: 290. 

The oxen have worked hard upon it, al- 
most all this spring seedtime ;—the cows, 
in milk, have had their share ;—and the 
cart horses, theirs. They have all eaten of 
u, with avidity. | 

Light acres yielded ten quarters and a 
bulk of grain; but it was only beaten over, 


' SUFFLA» 


in the structure, or habit of body, of this 52635: 


— 
— * ————— . 


BARLEY 
FODDER. 


266. not thrashed clean. Some of the tares, too, 
E matured, and I have sifted out as much tare. 
FODDER. barley seed (about half-and-half) as haz 


this year, sown fourteen acres, with thre 


n. 


F 


bushels, an acre. The prime barley, with A 
| a few prime tares, which remained in the to p 
Sieve, after the principal part of the tares, WM has 
and the smaller barley had left it, is excel-Wf almc 

lent horse corn. . bask 

woRKING I am much pleased that the oxen hae then 

cf TEE. done so well upon it. Notwithstanding a tea 

some weeds, and the strength and reedine 1 

of the barley straw, they have eaten it u deve 

| very clean: and the old oxen have worked man. 
. every day: but the young ones, seldom more over 
i than every second day; and yet I can Sl quar 
i but little difference, in their conditions. Fe 
| I begin to look upon THE WORKING fi boys 
| AGED OXEN as a discovery. What an ab- 8d.— 
i surdity, to throw them up, at five or «il log 
i years old! at an age when they are jus acres 
| beginning to stand work ! These young on "ng 0 
| are rising six; and yet, in point of standiq that 
hard work, they are not to be compara_ man. 

with those rising e:ght or ten. Were 
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0% 267. 
ares 

has 267. 

hre 

with APRIL 14. See 21 May, 1776. I began GATHER. 
the to practise that method, this year; but it STONES. 


has its inconveniences. The pickers are 
almost as long employed, in emptying their 
baskets, as in filling them. Beside, drawing 


haue them off is breaking into the day's work of 

ding a team. | | 
ines I think I have, this year, improved it. ö 
t up Seven or eight women, boys and girls, one ö 


man, one horse, and a light cart, have run 
more over just forty acres, in three days and three | 
n & quarters. | 


J Four women at 10d. is 3s. 4d.—four 
iG or boys or girls, at 6d. is 2s.—the man, 1s. 
1 ab- 8d.—the horse 15d.—wear and tear, 9d.— 


Together, gs. a day,. — 48. for the forty 
acres, or 10d. an acre, for picking and carry- 
ng off. This is the utmost cost. It is true, 
that me of the fields were not foul, but 14 
many of them had been composted, and 1 
vere very full of stones and rubbish. i 

The pickers, in this practice, have no- 1 
thing to do, but to fill their baskets ; the if 


396 MINUTES. | mm m. 
267. cart and the man are at hand, to empty Decc 
GATHER- them; and a strong horse will draw a gre Feb! 
STONES, many, to the next hole, slough, or gateway, F 

| al 
heig 


208. 
DISPOSAL APRIL 19. Finished binding meadow hay, 
uk Began to cut the stack, the 23 December 
From that time, to the 11 February, eight 

| loads were bound. On a calculation of the 
1 cubical feet expended, and of the cubical feet 
remaining, there were, then, full twelve 
| loads, in stack. But the whole, now, 
| amounts to only eighteen loads and a half; 
f and the March winds are debitable for one 


load and a half. M 
i Last year, a stack of mixed hay, which Ile 
had laid, the preceding haytime, at 18 ber d 
fl loads, cut out but 12 loads and 28 trusss ; MR, 
5 but it was bound, chiefly, during the heat di ns 
|! summer. duly 
Though neither of these observation 

i amount to mathematical certainty, the for- 

il mer comes very near it; and I am deter- 

| | mined, in future, to endeavor to sell my hay, A 
| | before the March winds set in; for, gene- the 
{ 


rally, I would rather sell hay, in November, 
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December, January, or the beginning of 


an, 
ime begins) at £3. a load, than in March, 
at (g. 58. in April, at £8. 10s. or in the 
height of summer at g. 155. 


269. 


APRIL 253. My vow to Ceres is performed! 
the lt is three years, today, since I first slept, in 
| feet this house, and three years and a day, since 
ehe slept last, in London: nor have I dined in 


now, town thrice, nor seen it ten times, during 
half; the last two years; though within an hour's 


ride of it. 

My sole EMPLOYMENT, and almost my 
sole AMUSEMENT, has been FARMING. Day 
or day, I have now been a practical FAR- 
MER, upwards of a thousand days; on which 


r ONE 


ich | 
18 
SSES 3 


eat ol my sole attendance and attention, have been 
duly paid to the profession. 

ztions | 

e for- 

Joter: 270. 

7 hay APRIL 26. From Christmas, until lately, 


E- 
„de yard hogs have looked remarkably well, 
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268. 
February (before the hurry of spring seed- pisros Al. 


of 
HAY. 


FARM 
MANAGE- 
MENT. 


270. 


YARD 
HOGS. 


_ SPECIES 
of 
CABBAGE. 


MINUTES. army 


though their extra food was trifling : they 
are, now, shameful to be seen, though they e re 
are fed, two or three times, a day. ut t 
I was then aware of the cause of ther T. 
well thriving, and am, now, convinced of it, WW! tho 
While they looked well, the oxen eat tare. the 
barley fodder, and the horses unground bar. hide 
ley : for three weeks past, the oxen hay hey 
been fed on second cut of clover, and ee r 
horses on oats and beans. WS 
| ame 
tree 
271. 1 
cab 
Ar RIL 28. Finished cutting cabbages, lau esu! 
Friday. ard, 
The drum bead American,” and te Hove 
red Scotch, stood much the longest. But In 
the American were much larger, than they +53. 
Scotch; and they are, incomparably, te 
best farmyard cabbages, I have yet Seen. 
The savoys and sugar loaves were soon gone 
The green cole and brown cole stood tit 
winter very well; but a whole head l AF 
barely a mouthful for an ox. The grefl here 
and red Scotch, though very nw are to 
nem 


small. 
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The larger the cabbage, the fewer plants 


an, 


they 
they 


ut the culture, and the consumption. 


they WY The cows and hogs had eaten two thirds workxING 
of ii bf them, before the thought of giving them K TLE. 
ar the oxEN occurred. But observing, that, 

bir. While they fetched them in, for the former, 

have hey were desirous to partake of them, and 

| the Wie request seeming reasonable, they had a 


a given them, every evening, when they 
ame from work. After having had them, 
hree or four times, they would not eat their 
Iry meat, until they had eaten, plentifully, 
cabbages. They have, therefore, had them 
egularly, twice a day. They have worked, 
ard, on these, and ordinary second cut of 


d tte over; yet are very hearty: and, | 
Bu In future, —I will make a point of giving 
n the s AG ES, to WORKING CATTLE, in SPRING 
„ the LEDTIME. - | 
Seel. 

gone 272. 

d the 


APRIL 28, What useful hints have I ga- 
tered during this seedtime ? Very few in- 


ed; yet there may be one or two worth 
nemorizing. 


\ 


re required, and the less the labor, through- 


: 


400 


272, 
e 


PRACTICE loams of Norwood, and Woodside (the may 


SEED 
PROCESS, 


destroyed. Rolling, immediately, without 


MI NUTES. Aru, 


Fallowing, for spring corn and cloye 
is most eligible management. The clay 


577. 


untoward soils under the sun) worked lik 
a garden; but they were gathered, in au- 
tumn, into fivebout beds. 

Rolling, immediately after the Seed 
covered, and then re-harrowing, is an ei. 
cellent practice: the soil is effectually pul. 
verized ; the moisture retained ;- and the 
root weeds, on the surface, eftectually 


re-harrowing, is bad management; for tht 
root weeds, which are still alive, are there 
by pressed into the very state most helpf 
to their vegetation: beside, one harrowing 
after the roller has crusbed and fixed the 
clods, is more efficacious than three, while 
they lie loose on the surface, and move unde 
the harrow: and it is obviously good ma- 
nagement, in a dry spring at least, to roll 
as soon as possible, after the seed is in the 
ground. 
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77 
ver, 


aye 
mox 
like 
| Alle 


273. 


ed me weeks deliberation, I ventured to set 


ret on a month's tour; and, with much 
 pul{Wluctance, and many apprehensions, dared 
d the leave the farm, to fortune and a bailiff. 


ually 
thout 


[ drew up a long list of orders ; enume- 
ting, minutely, the business of the farm, 
be executed, during my absence; ob- 
ating every difficulty, I could foresee ; and 
inting out a plan of self comportment, to 
e person entrusted. 

was, nevertheless, apprehensive of the 
sequences, which must ever attend the 


d the 
while 


unde nagement of a servant; and, therefore, 
d m. ile I rode the last stage, I prepared my- 
o roll to meet, with intrepidity, a phalanx of 


in theWviortunes ; and I was, thereby, not sur- 


bed to find two cows and two swine dead, 


ter I place to a want of self attendance ; 
e former, except one, to the ordinary ha- 


ds of farming. 
VOL, I. 


D d 


l the farm overgrown with weeds. The 


40T 


273 


FARM 


june 10. The th of last month, after MANAGE- 


MENT. 


MINUTES. 


JUy 


1777. 


I KEPT an account of the weile during He 
my journey, to compare it with that of a0 
place. The two Journals bear a much neam ellin 
affinity, than I expected to have found. HMM fy 
quantity of rain, it is true, is different; hy ng [ 
the quality of the weather is nearly th eque 
same: for, while there were heavy rain ore 
here, we had showers and drizzly weather Home 
and settled fair weather set in, at bot Th, 
places, at the same time, and with the Sn agli 
prognostic, a hail squall. The circumstano red. 
were somewhat remarkable. In the neighWhlstric 
borhood of Rochdale, we had a very hea beer. 
shower of hail and rain, with thunder, Wow! 
upwards of forty minutes; while at tiWerha 
distance of a mile on one side, there was 1Wts10; 
hail ;—on the other, neither hail nor ran It! 
yet in the neighborhood of Croydon, twWont| 
hundred miles distant, there was, at tiWnow] 
same, or nearly the same time, a hurricanWance 
of hail, thunder and lightning.“ After thu 
there has been a fortnight of universallfſed, : 
fine weather; and, perhaps, a HAIL sg Per] 

in summer, may be considered as a prop Plac 
gnostic of Settled fair weather. ns (1 
The squall, in Surrey, happened about an hour au. rict 
half, before the squall, in Lancashire. mt, 


JUN 
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ring HOW very little PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 27g. 


' thin 1GR1CULTURE is to be acquired, in tra- sukVREV 
| . f 

eareſhelling. I have ridden, on horseback, four sf 

Thr five hundred miles: and, notwithstand- ECU. 


TURE, 
ig have been incessantly observant, and 


equently inquisitive, I have not picked up 
ore than four or five ideas, worth bringing 
ome. 

The real state, and present practice, of 
nglish agriculture are earnestly to be de- 
red. But it is not travelling through a 
strict, though ever so inquisitive and 
berving, which can obtain an adequate 
nowledge of its practices in agriculture. 
at UMgerhaps, nothing but TWELVE MoNTHS' 
was Mrs RNCE is equal to the task. 

It is true, that, in six weeks, or two 
n, tuonths, a person might gain a competent 
nowledge of the spring process, for in- 
ice; but he would be as ignorant of the 
er timer, and the autumnal, as of the farm- +. 
verslird, and general management. 

seu Perhaps, this is an eligible plan: 

a pro Place six, seven, or more proper per- 
us (if such may be found), in the several 
our aue rcts most noted for superior manage- 
ent, and, from their records, draw the 
D d 2 


404 MINUTES. JUns 


1777 
273. present state and practice of English agi. 


SURVEY Culture. 
* It is not meant, that these observators d 


ENGLISH 
AGRICUL- agriculture should be wholly fixed, 10 
wholly itinerant. Perhaps, let each tale 
his STATION, on the best cultivated spot d 
his district: here, let him become familiar 
with the farmers of the neighborhood 
and, here, from repeated observation, ant 
personal practice, let him make himg| 
| complete master of the MINUTLE ; and, b 
| frequent EXCURS1ONS, let him learn the mar 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT of his district. 
Perhaps, give to each a set of genen 
instructions: but, perhaps, deliver them 


| 
hints, rather than as orders; for these mig 
| 
| 


rt, 


cramp the intention. If one year should! 
found inadequate, let such, as are imperſe 
| in their intelligence, return to their respe 
[| tive stations, and remain, until they 
R deliver in ample and true accounts. 
| | Jaxvarry, 1799. In these reflections dl 
| ginated the plan of survey, which I hat 
} since executed. 


Jun 
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Agri. 274. 
ors d T7 4 

z 0 : 

tac xk 18. Finished Stirring the fallow of arrow. 
50t of | INA. 


1. 
This fallow was balked, in November. 


rt of it was crossed, the 27 January ;— 
rt, in May. The whole was equally har- 
oy ed and rolled, last week, and was equally 
Irred, yesterday and today. 

This was not an accidental, but a de- 
gned experiment; to know whether it is 


otter, to cross a fallow, which has been 
* lked in autumn, (after wheat seedtime) 
* fore or after the spring sowing. And, in 
2uld b 


bs instance, the experiment is perfectly 
ccsIve : the part, crossed in winter, is one 
owing, at least, bebind that, crossed in May. 
a harrowing and rolling be reckoned 
nd they are as necessary as the plowing, 
bring them to an equal state of tillage) 
n shillings an acre is not equal to the dif- 
rence, 
July, 1777. This is one of the most de- | 
ve experiments the Writer has made. 
he summer proving very wet, the part, 


{ 
: j 


406 
274. 


WEA- 
THER, 


MINUTES. id 


crossed in winter, is still in a backyy 
State ; while the part, crossed during t 


summer vacation, is a forward fallow. 4 
te 
tl 

* in 

Jux k 2g. See 19 Feb. The spring el > 
time was moist, but not remarkably ye th 
the clouds reserved their bounty, for M; = 

and June. The middle of May was va g. 

wet, and so is the middle of June. The „. 

ten days have been (except one) uniform 
rainy. Last night, it poured, for eight. 
nine hours: perhaps, never more rain fe 

in so short a time. The wheats, whit 

were good, are beaten down to the ground 

the grass, which is cut, swims in every full , 

row; and the fallows are ready to flow ta 

of the fields. Lowland pastures are ova -' 
flowed, and the stock obliged to be take lay 
into the house, to prevent their poachiſ en 

Work is at a stand: we cannot make HH . 

nor even weed. The teams cannot ps - 

nor can they carry out dung, even when 11 

is fair, with any propriety. The grog |. 

was never so wet since the Deluge. 1 
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springs and rivers, only, may rejoice. The 273. 
poor are starving, for want of work. 

Much wheat, which was lately worth yazarp 
ten pounds, an acre, will scarcely, except partiix. 
the weather at harvest prove favorable 
indeed, be worth harvesting ; and clover, 
which was nearly made, when the rains 
set in, will be reduced, in its value, more 
than half, if not totally spoiled : for there 
are not, as yet, any signs of fair weather: 
the wind changes, to every quarter, but the 


he lat weather is invariably rainy. 


iforml 
-1ght( 


ain fe 


216. 


„ Whic 
fo JuLy 15. See 2g June. From that time, WEA. 
i "WM to the 8th instant, there was scarcely a fair THEK. 
ow ( 


day.—The rain set in, on Friday the 1gth 
ot June: it therefore lasted six and twenty 
days; with scarcely one fair day inter- 
vening. 3 

The attendant circumstances were these. 

The barometer—hovered about change- 
able, and seemed to watch the motions of 
the wind. 


The wind -was generally S. W. When- 
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' mowers. The wads were repeatedly shifie, 


MINUTES. 


ever it veered round, to the northward, the 
air got heavy; but as soon as it returned t 
its old station, the barometer as regularly 
got back to changeable. | 

The impotence of the moon was fully 
proved : she became full, shifted her quar- 
ters, and even changed, without the least 
effect. 

We had, frequently, rainbows in the even- 
ing, with the same success. 

The wind, alone, seemed to rule; for as 
soon as it was fixed, in the north, the rain 
ceased ; and before it had been eight and 
forty hours, there, the weather changed, 
from very cold, for the time of the year, to 
very hot! The change of the wind was 
preceded, by a very heavy squall in the 
night. 


JUNE, 


I BEGAN to mow clover, the day the 
rain set in, and kept on cutting, until I had 
finished what I intended for wheat, the en- 
Suing autumn. The crop, in general, was 
large, and lodged, and must have rotted on 
the ground, if left uncut. 

I wadded it, almost immediately, after the 
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to fress ground, whenever a favorable 
last dried the surface. The second crop 
vas thus greatly relieved, and the hay was 
preserved, from being totally lost. 

We began to carry the hay, just a month, 
aſter the mowers began to cut it; and 
yet the fodder is by no means spoiled.— 
have made the worst of it (about thirty 
oads) into two stacks, of equal size, and 
quality. One of them I have salted, with 
bout a bushel (half a hundredweight) of 
galt, to a market load of hay; the other is 
nsalted. 


les have been carried into farm yards, 
or litter. Many stacks, which were caught 
alf made, have been pulled down, and car- 
ed back to the fields, to dry. Lowland 
edows have been greatly injured, by the 
loods. In the lower parts of Surrey and 
1e en- ussex, numbers of acres were so loaded 
1th sand and mud, the grass has been cut, 
id carried immediately to the dunghill, to 
ecure a second crop, or the afterpasture ; 
nd many hundred loads have been swept 
vay, by the stream. 


MAKING, 


Hay which was made (but not carried) VAZARD 
ben the rain set in, is totally lost. Quanti- PaRNMING. 
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276. But these disasters fall on the individual; 

PRICES Who suffer the total losses, and on the con- 

Hay sumers; not on the farmer, who has got 

conn, his hay, tolerably well; for that which! 

lost, will raise the price of that which is 

| saved; and as there will be very little good 
hay (cultivated hay at least), that which is 
tolerably good will sell, at market. 
It is not with hay, as with corn. The 
price of corn is regulated, by the crops of 
Europe and America ; but the price of 
* hay is settled, by those which happen to be 
saved, within the circuit of few miles. 


END OF THE MINUTES» 


EXPLANATION 


TERMS. 


A. 


To acclivate. To ridge up; to make acclivous; 
to raise the soil from level to sloping ; so as to shed off 
z5uperfluous rain water. 

To adjust. To put the surface of the soil, after it has 
een sown and harrowed, into the fittest state for ma- 
turing the crop, See MIN: 115. 


B. 


Balking. See Min: 158. 
Burning. Spoken of soils, which are liable to be 
Scorched by the sun, in a droughty season. 


C. 


Cocklets. Small cocks. 

Compost. A compound of different manures. 

To compost. To mix or assimilate manures. 

Couching. A term, used in different provinces, for 
the operation of cleaning the soil, from the roots of 
COUCHGRASS (criticum repens) ;—Wwhether by the har- 
row, the rake, or the hand. 
Crop. The quantity of produce ; also a general term 
tor any species of agricultural vegetables. 

Crossfurrow. The grip, or water-furrow, which 
receives the superfluous rain water, from the interfur- 


rows, and conveys it into the ditch, or outlet. See Note 
to Mix: 60. f 
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D. 


To deposite. To lay up, lodge, or place the soil; 
whether it be in ROUND RIDGES, FLAT BEDS, or EN- 
TIRELY LEVEL. _ 

Dung. See.Note to Gen: Rem: 352. 


F. 
Flutes. See Min: 56. 


Furrow. - This hitherto vague term of agriculture is 
divided into plow-furrow ; inter- furrow; —cross-fur- 
row ;—and plit. See Note to Mix: 60. 


H. 


Haw. The head, or panicle, of the oat. 
Heart, The state of the soil with respect to manure; 


or, more generally, with respect to vegetable food. 


I. 
Jag. A small load. 
Interfurrow. The trench, or drain, left between two 
beds or ridges. See Note to Mix: Co. 


L. 

Ley. Land in a state of herbage ;—whether annual or 
perennial : in opposition to land which is occupied, by 
corn, or by fallow. 

Leying. The process of forming a /ey. See Mix: 8. 


M. 


To make, — When applied to hay, is to dry; or ra- 
ther to dissipate its superfluous sap. 

Melioration. See Min: 233. 

Mixgrass, or ley herbage. Any mixture of grasses, 


cultivated with an intent to produce a perennial ley, or 


meadow. 2 


all 
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P. 


Pitch. A forkful: as much hay or corn, as is raised 
to the load, or mow, at one effort. 
Pitcher. He who pitches. 
Plit. The portion of soil, which is turned, in the 
operation of plowing. See Note to Mix: 60. 
Plowfurrow. The trench left by the plow. See as 
above. | 


R. 


Ridglet. A diminutive ridge; more especially one 
raised by balking. See Min: 158. 


S. 

Semi-culture. See MIN. 115. 

Seed seam. The interstice between two plits, as left 
by the plow ; also the channels made, by fluting, aril- 
ling, &c. 

To subplow. To run a share through, or below, the 
soil, without turning it. See Min: 130. 

Subsoil. The stratum of earth, which lies imme- 
diately under the cultivated soil; and on which the ve- 
getative stratum undergoes the operations of husbandry. 
Succession. The order in which crops, or rather the 
occupants of the soil, whether arable crops, ley grounds, 
or fallows, Succeed each other. 


T. 

Tare barley. A mixture of tares and barley. 

To tiller. To spread, branch out, or ramify, as corn, 
in the spring. 

Tilth. The state of the soil, with respect to tillage: 
analagous to heart, as it relates to manure. 

Tine. Operation of the harrow : thus, a single tine 
Is drawing it once over the ground; a double tine, or 
Ws Hines, is drawing it twice, in the same place, 
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Top-dressing. Manure laid on the crop : not plowed 
into the soil. 


Trenching. See a Note to Gex: REM: 286. 


W. 


Wad. A bundle of hay or corn. See Mix: 247, &c. 

Whip-rein plow. A small plow, drawn by two 
oxen or horses, which are guided and driven, with 
hempen reins, made in such a manner, as to answer the 
purpose of a whip. See GEN: REM: 286. 

Winter-proud. This is a provincial phrase, very ex- 
pressive of the idea it represents. It is applied to wheat, 
which, in winter, puts on a more splendid appearance, 
than it is able to support, through the ensuing summer, 
The soil having exerted itself, too freely, on the infant 
plants, the ramifications are become too numerous, to be 
reared, to maturity. The crop, during the spring and 
early summer, declines, and at harvest, falls short of its 
neighbor, which, in winter, wore a more humble ap- 
pearance. 


| Y. 


Yield. The actual produce ; particularly the quan- 
tity of grain, after it has been separated from the t rau 
and chaf, 
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